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NOTICE 


I® is requested that any errors or omissions detected in this book 
may be brought to the notice of the Secretary to the Board ok 
Revenue (Settlement Department), Chepauk, Madras. Addi- 
tional information on any matter connected with the subjects dealt 
■with in the Manual would also be gratefully received, especially if 
such notes are the result of personal knowledge or observation. 






PREFACE TO THE NEW EDITION. 


The present edition of this manual has been undertaken in 
connection with the general revision of all the manuals of 
the Presidency. Under that scheme each manual is divided 
into two volumes, the first containing matter of a more or 
less permanent character, while the second gives statistical 
information which, of course, requires periodical revision. 

Of the first volume of this manual, chapters II and V are 
practically reprints, with a very few alterations, of the cor- 
responding chapters of the first edition. In chapter I the 
description of the geology of the district, taken from an 
article by Mr. Bruce Foote, is new, and there has been some 
re-arrangement of other matter. The third chapter has been 
brought up to date by the addition of an account of the new 
settlement. Considerable additions have also been made to 
Mr. Cox’s account of the religion and castes of the people 
(chapter IV), and I have to thank many officers of both 
the Revenue and Registration Departments for furnishing me 
with information on these topics. The Glossary of Revenue 
terms is new. I have not thought it necessary to distinguish 
the original from the new matter in the text itself, but where 
I have differed from Mr. Cox in matters of opinion I have 
usually expressed my own views in a footnote or an appendix. 
A separate preface, dealing with the statistical information, 
will be found in the second volume. 


H. A. STUART. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


The compilation of this Manual was first undertaken in 1876, 
but when, at the close of that year, famine visited the district, 
little progress had been made, and for two years the work 
remained in abeyance, only being resumed at the close of 
1878. 

The statistics have mostly been brought up to the close 
of 1879, but in some cases I have thought it better to omit 
figures relating to years subsequent to 1876, as these have 
been wholly abnormal. 

I have to acknowledge the ready assistance of most of the 
Native officials of the district, to whom I have had to apply 
for information of various kinds regarding their taluks or 
divisions, I would particularly express my obligations to 
V. Srinivfisdchdri, Tahsildar of W&Mjd ; 1ST. Ohakravarti 
Naindr, the late Tahsildar of Ghittoor ; K. Prakdsam Naidu, 
Tahsildar of Vellore ; and Nammia Chetti, Tahsildar of 
Gudiyattam, all of whom have taken much interest in the 
work and rendered me very welcome and valuable aid. 

The contributions of European officers are acknowledged 
where they are quoted. Mr. Bruce Foote, of the Geological 
Survey, as long ago as 1876, kindly promised an article upon 
the geology of North Arcot, but ill-health has unfortunately 
prevented his fulfilling the promise, and information upon 
this subject will be found to be meagre. 

Every effort has been taken to secure accuracy in the 
compilation. My residence in the district has extended over 
more than six years, during which period I have had charge 
at different times of the Assistant’s, Head Assistant’s, and 
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Sub-Collector’s divisions, and have visited those of the 
Collector and Deputy Collector, so that most of the descrip- 
tive notices of taluks and towns are the result of personal 
observation and inquiry. 


Hampstead, 
June 3 rd, 1880. 


ARTHUR F. COX. 
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MANUAL 


OF THE 

NORTH ARCOT DISTRICT. 

— — • 

CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OE THE DISTRICT, 


General Description — Boundaries — Etymology of name — Original constitution 
of district. Mountains — The Eastern Ghauts — The Jav&dis — The Hagari 
Hills. Rivers — The Palar — The Cheyar — The Ponne — Minor tributaries — 
The Korttalaiyar — The Swarnamukhi — Old course of certain rivers — River 
channels. Climate — Temperature — Winds — Rainfall. Geology — Forma- 
tions — Gneissic series — Cuddapah series — Upper Gondwana rocks — Lateritic 
rocks — Alluvial formations — Soils — Metamorphio or Gneissic rocks — Trap 
dykes — The Cuddapah series — The Upper Gondwana series, Rajmahal group — 
The lateritic formations — The alluvial formations — The soils and sub-aerial 
formations — Economic geology — Kaolin — Building stones. Flora — List of 
trees. Fauna — Mammals — Domestic animals — Birds — Fishes. 

The district of North Arcot lies between North Latitude 12° 21' — 
18° 56' and East Longitude 78° 17' — 80° 10', and contains an area 
of 7,616 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Cuddapah 
and Nellore, on the east by Chingleput, on the south by South 
Arcot and part of Salem, and on the west by Salem and the pro- 
vince of Mysore. 

The outline of the district is irregular and can hardly be 
described. It just touches the Pulicat lake at one point on the 
east, and includes a portion of the Mysore plateau on the west. 
For the most part it is a hilly and mountainous country, with a 
pleasing diversity of scenery. The western and northern portions 
are hilly and picturesque, while the eastern and southern are, as a 
rule, flat and uninteresting. The soil is fertile and well cultivated. 
Though a very large portion of its surface is covered with bare 
rocky hills, this characteristic affords opportunities for construct- 
ing numerous tanks, or reservoirs of water, by raising dams across 
the valleys. The rounded rock masses of the hills throw off the 
rainfall without absorbing it, and the frequent hill streams, thus 
fed, flow into the tanks, and filling them one after another cover 
the plain country with numerous sheets of water. North Arcot 
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is one of the groat tank districts of tlie presidency . Many of its 
reservoirs might almost be styled lakes, the waterspread of the 
Kdveripdk and Mamandur tanks, which are hardly ever dry, 
being some seven or eight square miles. 

The name Areot, now applied to the town in which the Nabobs 
of the Garnatic held their court, seems originally to have referred 
to a large tract of country lying on either side of the Pdldr river. 
Here six rishis, or religious ascetics, are fabled to have lived a life 
of penance in as many jungle tracts or wildernesses, called in 
Sanskrit the Shaddranya, or six forests. The Tamil equivalent 
was dru-kddu, whence came the name Arcot. There is hardly a 
considerable stream or village without its legend of the doings of 
some holy rishi in its neighbourhood, of the wanderings of the five 
Pdndavas, and less commonly of Rdma and Lakshman in search 
of the captive Sita ; but the same stories are told with variations 
in places widely distant from one another, and it is evident that 
the legends have by pious frauds been adopted from elsewhere and 
incorporated in the local histories to add romance and importance 
to the vicinity. Early legend recognises the fact that the whole 
of the country now comprising the district was a wild impene- 
trable jungle, inhabited by demons and rdkshasas, whom the gods 
expelled. Adondai, after conquering the Kurumbas, perceiving 
that the forests had been the residence of holy men, is said to have 
built many temples at Conjeeveram and elsewhere. Gradually 
much of the jungle was cleared, and the soil brought under cul- 
tivation. Ptolemy writes of the apicatov fiaanXeiov <r&pa , which 
probably referred to this neighbourhood, and from this we may 
infer that it was of importance in his day. Eventually the name 
appears to have been transferred from the tract to the town, 
which became the capital of the Carnatic Subah. 

The northern division of Arcot was so called in consequence 
of its originally comprising only that portion of the Subah of 
Arcot lying north of the Pdldr river, which was, in 1801 , ceded to 
the Company with the rest of the Carnatic. The portion of the 
Subah south of the Pdldr formed at first the southern division of 
Arcot. There have been repeated alterations in the composition of 
the district. After the cession there were added to the northern 
division the zeminddris of Kdlahasti, Kdrvetnagar, Venkatagiri, 
Saiddpfir, and Kangundi, with the Krishnagiri division of the 
Bdramahdl, and the district of Hosfir above the ghdts. In 1808 , 
Venkatagiri, Saiddpfir and part of Kdlahasti were transferred to 
Nellore, and the Hosdr and Krishnagiri divisions, except the 
Kangundi zeminddri and the present Palmaner taluk, were in- 
corporated with Salem ; while at the same time the five taluks 
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immediately south of the Pal&r were, with the Arni j&gir, sepa- 
rated from the southern and added to the northern division of 
Arcot. The taluk of Satyaved and the Pulicat division were also 
received from Chingleput. The district was then divided into 
the taluks of Chittoor, Tirupati, Cuddapanattam, Sdtghur, Tiru- 
valam, K&vdrip&k, Sholinghur, Arcot, Vellore, Tiruvattfir, Polhr, 
Wandiwash and Satyaved, the Chittoor pdlaiyams, with those of 
M4manddr, Krishnapuram and Karakamb&di, the jdgirs of Ami, 
Avalkonda and Desur, and the zeminddris of Kdlahasti, K&r- 
vetnagar and Kangundi. 

Pulicat was, in 1818, restored by the Company to the Dutch, 
but was given back shortly afterwards and added to Chingleput. 
It was restored to North Arcot in 1824, and in 1850 was, with 
part of the talnk of Satyaved, given over to Chingleput, The 
rest of Satyaved was added to the same district in 1860, when 
a reorganization of the taluks was effected. Previous to this 
the zeminddri of Punganfir had, in 1856, been transferred from 
Cuddapah to North Arcot. The jagirs of Avalkonda and Desur 
were resumed in 1848 and 1826 respectively, and the pdlaiyams 
of Mdmandur and Krishndpuram about 1848. 

In 1860 Mr. Pelly, a member of the Eevenue Board, was 
deputed to rearrange the divisions of the district. After some 
discussion the number of the taluks was reduced to nine in the 
following manner : — 

The Ohendragiri taluk was formed of the Chendragiri and Tirupati 

taluks. 


The Chittoor 

do. 

do. 

former taluk modified. 

The Palmaner 

do. 

do. 

Cuddapanattam (Kada- 
panattam) taluk. 

The Walaja 

do. ! 

do. 

Kaveripak, Sholinghur 
and that part of Tiru- 
valam east of the 
Ponne, 

The Gudiyattam 

do. 

do. 

Satghur and the rest of 
Tiruvalam. 

The Vellore 

do. 

do. 

old taluk of that name. - 

The Polur 

dO. W ^ 

do. 

P61ur, with part of the 
Chetpat taluk of South 
Arcot. 

The Wandiwash 

do. 

do. 

southern part of Tiru- 
yattfir and Chetpat. 

The Arcot 

do. 

do. 

northern part of Tiru- 
vattfir and old Arcot 
taluk. 

Since 1860 

no material 

alterations have been made, but the 

Kao’ohinad taluk of the K&lahasti 

zeminddri, which forms the 
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greater part of the Mddarpdk division, was transferred to Chingle- 
put on the 1st April 1894. 

The most extensive range of hills is that of the Eastern 
Ghauts. These enter the Kangundi zemind&ri in the south-west 
of the district, and, passing northwards, gradually bend towards 
the east as far as the hills of Tirupati. Here the range is broken 
by a long valley which passes northwards into the Ouddapak 
district by the villages of Earakambddi and M&manddr. Advan- 
tage has been taken of this interruption of the gh&ts to carry the 
north-west line of the Madras Railway into the Ouddapak. district, 
and so on its course to Bombay. East of the M&mandhr valley 
the gh&ts once more rise, and follow a north-easterly course until 
they enter Nellore from the E&lahasti zemind&ri. This range 
separates what used to be called the two Oarnatics, viz., the B&1& 
Gk&t or Mysore plateau, and the Payen Ghat or plain country. 
The hills rise rather abruptly and support, like a terrace, the 
plateau, which is generally of an undulating surface, broken here 
and there by barren and lofty peaks. The general elevation of 
this part of the district is about 2,500 feet above the sea, an alti- 
tude which renders the temperature some 8° or 10° cooler than that 
of the lowlands. The plateau is however feverish and unpopular 
with the natives, and though the soil is generally fertile, it is the 
most sparsely populated part of the district. From the main line 
of the hills run numerous spurs for long distances towards the 
south and east, gradually diminishing in size and importance, 
until the appearance of the country becomes that of an almost 
nndiversified plain. 

Numerous passes lead from the lowland taluks to those above 
the gh&ts, hut only three of these admit of wheeled traffic, viz,, 
the Eallur, Mogili and Sainagunta passes. The Eallur pass, in 
the Ohendragiri taluk, runs along the D&maleheruvu valley and 
through the Eallur p&laiyam to the Piler taluk of Ouddapak. 
Along it passes the trunk road from Madras to Ouddapak, which 
is kept in excellent repair. The traffic is considerable, though 
less than it was before the construction of the railway afforded 
facilities for the transit of goods into the neighbouring district. 
The Mogili pass, in the Chittoor taluk, commences at a point 
almost directly west of, and at a distance of some twenty miles 
from, Chittoor, the head-quarters of the district. Through it runs 
the main road from Palman&r to Bangalore, and also to the sub- 
division of Ouddapak, The rise of the gh&t is gradual, and the 
road is maintained in good order. The Sainagunta pass leads 
from the taluk of Gudiy&ttam to Palman&r, where it unites with 
the road from Mogili* The ascent is steep, but the scenery very 
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picturesque. The principal ascent from the plains to the plateau 
used formerly to he by way of the Kayakkaneri pass, on the west- 
ern borders of Grudiy&ttam, and not far from S&tghur. Through 
this ascended the great trunk road to Bangalore, but the gradient 
was in parts so steep, and the roadway so constantly damaged by 
rains, that the route was for many years abandoned. It has 
now, however, been restored and is regularly maintained. Besides 
the above, many other passes without regularly made roads lead 
to the plateau. They are little more than mountain pathways, 
along which laden cattle are driven with some difficulty. 

Though the Eastern Grhauts form the most extensive range in 
North Areot, the Jav&di hills are the most lofty, some of the 
peaks attaining an elevation of 3,000 feet. These hills are situ- 
ated in the south-west of the district, and are separated from the 
Eastern Grhauts by the broad valley of Y&niyamMdi. This valley 
narrows in the neighbourhood of Ambur, where the Jav&dis and 
the gMts almost unite, and then widens again as it leaves the 
district and passes into Salem. A portion of the Jav&di range 
which formerly belonged to Salem was transferred to North Arcot 
in 1885. The climate of the hills is most unhealthy, and the 
inhabitants somewhat rude in their manners. The range extends 
in a north-easterly direction as far as the town of Yellore, gradu- 
ally declining as it approaches the P&l&r or stretches to the east. 
One high and partially detached peak, Kaildsa-drug, 2,743 feet 
in height, is six miles distant from Yellore, and, having a small 
bungalow upon its summit, forms a pleasant retreat during the 
extreme heats of summer. The Jav&dis used to be covered with 
fine forests, hut these were almost entirely destroyed when the 
construction of the south-west line of railway was in progress, enor- 
mous quantities of timber being at that time felled for sleepers. 
Careful conservation is now doing much to remedy the recklessness 
of past years. 

The level character of the south-eastern taluks is continued 
for a short distance to the north of the P&Mr. The spurs of the 
Eastern Grhauts run through the Ohittoor taluk into the north of 
W&l&jd and the west of the K&rvetnagar zemindari. Through 
the latter estate runs a broad and fertile valley, which the north- 
west line of the railway traverses towards the M&mandfir gap 
already referred to. The valley is on the eastern side shut in by 
a range known as the Nagari Hills, which extends some forty 
miles northwards into the K&lahasti zemindari. The hills, which 
present an appearance of having been suddenly upheaved by vol- 
canic action, overlook the valley with high precipitous cliffs, to 
the bases of which green slopes covered with bamboo and scrub 
jungle rise. This range is perhaps the most picturesque in the 
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6 NORTH ARCOT. 

district. It is rich in forest, which, "being under the control of the 
zemindars, is being much denuded in order to supply the railway 
with fuel. 

The direction of the watershed of North Arcot is, owing to its 
hilly character, irregular. The northern part, being a basin shut 
in on the west and north by the Eastern Ghauts, and blocked on 
the east by the K&rvetnagar hills, mostly discharges its drainage 
to the south, where it falls into the P&l&r river. The western 
plateau also discharges to the south. The southern taluks slope 
gradually to the sea, in which direction their watershed runs. 
The rivers of Karvetnagar also flow to the east, but the eastern 
portion of Chendragiri and most of K&lahasti are drained by the 
Swamamukhi, which, at first flowing eastward, finally pursues a 
north-easterly course. 

The P&l&r is the most important river in the district, and 
divides it into two almost equal halves. It rises near Nandidrug 
in Mysore, not far from the origin of the Penner. Fifty miles 
from its source the river enters North Arcot in the Kangundi 
zemind&ri, and thirty miles further on falls through the gorges of 
the Eastern Ghauts into the V&niyamb&di valley. Here the 
Jav&dis throw it back slightly to the north, but it gradually 
assumes an easterly course, until it enters the Chingleput district. 
Above the gh&ts its bed is narrow and rocky , but on the plains it 
gradually widens, having at Arcot a bed upwards of half a mile 
in breadth, filled with sand to a great depth. 

The next most important river is the Chey£r, which rises in 
the JavMi hills, and at first flows southwards into South Arcot. 
After leaving the highlands it bends to the east, with a slight 
tendency to the north, and, passing through the southern taluks 
of this district, unites with the Pdlar near Walajabad in Chin- 
gleput. 

Another considerable tributary of the P&l&r is the Ponne, 
rising among the rocky hills in the west of Chendragiri. Its 
course is almost due south, and after receiving the waters of 
numerous smaller streams flowing from the Eastern Ghauts, it 
joins the P&l&r not far from Arcot. 

Smaller affluents of the P&l&r are the Godd&r and Koundinia* 
nadi, which have a direction similar to that of the Ponn£, and 
unite with the main river near the towns of Ambfir and Gudi- 
ydttam respectively. Substantial anicuts or dams have been con- 
structed across the P414r, Chey&r and Ponn6, which feed large 
numbers of tanks. Smaller works of the same nature, but of 
ancient date, occur upon the lesser streams. 

The eastern centre of the district is drained by the Ndrdyana- 
vanam and Korttalaiy&r rivers. The former rises in the alluvial 
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valley west of the Nagari hills, and, passing through a gap in 
the chain, flows eastwards past the ancient town of N4r4yana- 
vanam. The Korttalaiy&r rises close to the P414r river some six 
miles east of Arcot, commencing its course at the surplus weir of 
the K4verip4k tank, which is itself fed by the P414r. Flowing to 
the north-west it receives the waters of the Tiruttani and ISTagari 
rivers, and discharges near Ennore. 

The Swamamukhi rises just beyond the south-east border 
of the Chendragiri taluk, near P4k41a. Passing along the broad 
valley in which the towns of Chendragiri and Tirupati are 
situated, it reaches the town of Kdlahasti, and passes thence in a 
north-easterly direction into Nellore, disemboguing a little north 
of the Pulicat lake. 

Some strange alterations in the courses of these rivers are 
observable. There are evident signs of the P414r, or a large 
branch of it, having formerly passed down the valley of the 
Korttalaiyar, and a stream bearing the Sanskrit name YriddaksM- 
ranadi, or old milk river (pal, milk ; dr, river), still exists, uniting 
the beds of the two streams. The Nagari river, in the same way, 
formerly united with that of Ndr&yanavanam near N4gal4puram, 
but was diverted from its ancient course by an evidently artificial 
cutting, half a mile in length, which is still observable. This 
conducted it to the Tiruttani river which unites with the Kortta- 
laiy&r. A tradition ascribes the diversion of the Pal4r also to 
human agency, one Grunda Grop&l Eao, probably a servant of one 
of the Ed j 4s of Oonjeeveram, being credited with having hanked 
up the course of the old P414r in order to bring the whole of the 
river past that capital. At Konddpuram, near K4verip4k, an in- 
scription upon the walls of the temple describes its position as being 
south of the P414r, whereas it is now to the north of the river. 

For most part of the year these rivers are dry, and when 
during the rains heavy freshes from the hills come down, the 
currents are so strong that navigation is impossible. They are 
impassable for hut a few days at a time and the water subsides 
as speedily as it rises. Their beds are all composed of deep sand, 
and after the freshes have passed off channels called * kassam * 
are dug, and the underflow of water, which is constant, being 
thus tapped, is carried to the banks and forms a sure means of 
irrigating neighbouring lands. In the fiat and sandy plains of 
the district, and in its well-watered valleys, similar channels are 
dug, and the water springing from the soil is utilised in raising 
wet crops. 

On the whole the climate of the district is healthy, because it 
is dry. The plain portion is hot, but never unbearably so, while 
the elevated plateau on the west enjoys a temperature which may 
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in tMs country be generally considered charming, the heat in the 
middle of the hottest clay rarely rising to 95° in the shade. The 
only register kept of the temperature of the plains was recorded 
at Chittoor between February 1868 and January 1869, but the 
results are of doubtful value. 

The prevailing winds from April to September are south- 
westerly by day, but from the east and south-east by night, 
September is usually a still, close month, with light and varying 
winds, perhaps the most trying season of the year. By October 
the wind shifts to the north-east, and brings up the monsoon from 
that quarter, the signal for the commencement of the cool season. 
There are heavy rains during October and November, and the 
wind continues chiefly from the north-east until February, when 
its direction begins to shift, and it gradually veers round to the 
west. The land wind from this quarter brings in the hot weather, 
which is most severe during April and May. By June the south- 
west winds begin to carry up the south-west monsoon with occa- 
sional showers up to August. During these months the air is 
usually cool and pleasant. 

The annual rainfall is about 40 inches : detailed statistics will be 
found in the second volume. Cyclonic storms are not uncommon, 
and usually occur in May or October at the change of the mon- 
soon. The most destructive, as far as North Arcot was concerned, 
occurred on May 2nd, 1872, when Vellore chiefly suffered. After 
a fall of nearly 14 inches within twelve hours some tanks above 
the town breached, causing the loss of many lives and the destruc- 
tion of the whole of one of the suburbs. 


The geological formations 1 met with in this district may be 
conveniently classified into six groups, which may be arranged 
in their true order of superposition as follows : — 


Recent 

tiary. 


AND POST-TER 


i 


Mesozoic 



6. Soils and sab-aerial deposits, 

5. Alluvial deposits ; fluviatile. 

4. Lateritic sands, gravels and conglomerates. 

3. Upper Gondw&na series, Rajmahal or * plant* 
beds. . 


Azoic 



2. Cuddapah series. 

1. Gneissic series, with intrusive trappean and 
granitic rocks. 


The gneissic series, which forms the basement on which rest 
all the other rocks, occupies by far the larger part of the whole 
area of the district, and it is only in the north-eastern and east- 


1 This account of the geology of the district consists of extracts from an 
article in the Records of the Geological Survey of India , vob xii, part 4. It was 
written by Mr. Bruce Foote, F.G.S, 
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ern parts that younger rocks occur. The gneissic rocks Include 
all the western part of the district, and form the rugged east- 
ern scarp of the Mysore plateau. Eastward of the plateau are 
numerous spurs stretching away from it, and eastward of these 
again are numerous clusters of detached hills, some of consider- 
able size and elevation and remarkable for their bold forms and 
great ruggedness. These occupy the gneiss area up to the very 
convenient geographical line formed by the north-west line of the 
Madras Railway, eastward of which the gneissic rocks soon 
disappear under newer formations, to be referred to separately 
further on. The gneissic area south of the P&l&r shows the 
northern end of the Jav&di mountains and the hills east and 
south-east of Vellore. Further to the south-east the gneiss 
area becomes comparatively flat, and no hills of any importance 
rise from its surface, the two hills of Wandiwash and Chetpat 
excepted. 

Returning to the north of the Pdldr, the gneissic rocks are 
overlaid by great masses of quartzite and conglomerate belonging 
to the Ouddapah series, which form the greater part of the 
detached mountains collectively known as the Nagari mountains. 
The south end of the Vellakonda and the sacred hills of Tirupati 
to the north are also formed of rocks belonging to the same sub- 
division of the Ouddapah series. The tremendous lines of scarp 
and often vertical cliffs surrounding in many parts the Nagari 
and Tirupati mountains give a peculiar and grand character to the 
local landscape. 

South-eastward of the Nagari mountains lie three hill groups, 
viz., the Satyav4d, Alikur and N k yakkanp&laiy am hills, consist- 
ing of great beds of hard conglomerates and sandstones in the 
Satyav^d and the eastern half of the Alikur hills, and of uncom- 
pacted conglomerates, clays and shales in the western half of the 
Alikur hills and the N&yakkanp&laiyam group. Some of these 
beds are fossiliferous, and the fossils show them to belong to the 
upper division of the great Gondwdna system, which includes all 
the plant-hearing beds in the peninsular area. The fossils agree 
in many cases, specially with those found in the Rajmahal beds 
of Bengal. South of the N&yakkanpalaiyam hills are other out- 
crops of the ‘ plant beds ? lying between the Nagari river and the 
Korttalaiydr. South of these again and south also of the P&l&r, 
the Upper Gondwinas reappear in a considerable number of 
small patches dotted over the surface of the eastern part of the 
gneissic area in the Arcot taluk. 

Much of the surface of the 4 plant beds ’ is masked by later- 
itic deposits, which overlap also in many places on to the gneiss. 
They do not cover much ground in North Arcot. One of the 
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uppermost places in the superposition of the rocks, but the lowest 
in point of elevation over the sea level, is occupied by the alluvial 
formations, which are all fluviatiie. Although of very limited 
extent, they yet offer some points of considerable interest. _ 

The soils are of no special interest, but among the sub-aerial 
deposits, the enormous masses of talus which surround the moun- 
tains in the north-eastern part of the district are remarkable. 

It has already been pointed ont that the rocks belonging to 
this group occupy by far the greatest part of the whole district. 
The predominant varieties are the massive obscurely bedded ones 
known among geologists as granite-gneiss and syenite-gneiss. 
The well-bedded fine-grained schistose varieties are much less fre- 
quently met with than in other parts of the great gneissic region 
as in the Trichinopoly, Salem, Madras and Nellore districts, but 
they do appear locally among the coarse granitoid varieties, and 
occurrences of them will be described further on. , 

As in all the gneissic regions, the rocks show abundant signs 
of having been much disturbed, contorted and uptilted since their 
original deposition, and finally forced into series of great synclinal 
and anticlinal foldings, the edges of which may m some eases he 

easily traced along great distances. , 

A study of the direction of the edges or outcrops of the beds, 
technically called the ‘ strike 5 of the bedding, shows that m the 
south-eastern part of the district the beds have a strike from 
south-south-west to north-north-east, but as they are traced north- 
ward, they are found to trend till they run north-south, which is 
the prevailing strike in the central parts of the district. 11 ^fol- 
lowed into the extreme northern part, they will he found to have 
trended to north-north-west. This change in the strike is part of 
a great curve formed by the metamorphic rocks m the latitude oi 
Madras, and affecting the whole gneissic series eastward ol the 

Mysore plateau. 0 . 

In describing the general appearance of the central part ox tne 

district, Mr. Oldham in his notes remarks very aptly : “ Speaking 
« generally, the whole area might be said to be one ^ of quartzo- 
“ felspathic gneiss, commonly syenitoid or granitoid.” . “When, 
« however, I say quartzo-felspathic, I do not mean to imply that 
« these minerals only constitute the rock, but that they pieponde- 
« ra te largely, and that the hornblende and mica which also enter 
“into its composition play a very subordinate part, except in 
« occasional bands.” These remarks apply equally well to the 
general features of the rugged flanks of the plateau edge as seen 
in the Sainagunta and Mogili gbits and at S&tghur, and to the 
whole western part of the district in fact. They apply also fully 
to the eneiss of the eastern side of the district north of the PMdr, 
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but less so to the rocks of the south-eastern taluks. Here and 
around Yellore the well-bedded varieties are rather more largely 
developed, and they are much less largely quartao-felspathie in 
constitution. 

Commencing in the western part of the gneissic area, the 
eastern edge of the Mysore plateau consists mainly of coarse 
granitoid gneiss, which is well seen in the hills west of AmMir, at 
S&tghur, and thence generally on the Sainagnnta and Mogili 
gh&ts leading to Palmaner, all around that place and northward 
of it, very conspicuously in the Gam Kondas and other hills 
stretching away to Avulapalli Drug. The same description applies 
to the whole of the country between Yellore and Chittoor, and 
to the very hilly tract lying between the Ponne river and the 
Madras Eailway. East of the railway too the granitoid gneiss 
extends under the younger Cuddapah and Grondwana rock series. 

In the southern part of the gneissic area, forming the northern 
end of the J av&di mountains, are great bands of granitoid gneiss, 
some of them remarkable for their coarseness of texture, which is 
blotchy and often markedly porphyritic, e.g the rock forming 
the mass of the Pallikondai mountain and of the Y&niyamb&di 2 * 
trigonometrical station hill, some three or four miles to the south- 
south-east, Similar 4 blotchy ’ gneiss is of very common occur- 
rence elsewhere. In the Pallikondai hill the rock is of a horn-' 
blendic variety and of grey colour. '"-.-v..; 

A remarkably handsome variety of porphyritic hornblendic 
granite gneiss of rich green and pink colours occurs at the western 
base of the Nagari Hose mountain, and is exposed in several 
cuttings along the Madras railway (north-west line). Masses 
and boulders of this variety are to be seen included in large 
numbers in the basement conglomerate of the Upper Gondw&na 
rocks in the Pyan&r area south of the Nagari river. 

The contrast between the rich dark-green hornblendic matrix 
and the large pink or salmon-coloured crystals of orthoclase makes 
the rock a very handsome example of a typical porphyritic granite 
gneiss. 

A by no means uncommon form of the granite gneiss is one 
in which the beds include masses of what appears to be an older 
gneiss, sometimes micaceous, sometimes hornblendic. The in- 
cluded masses present generally sub-angular forms, but others 
are well rounded, as if they had been boulders, and others again 
unquestionably angular, so that the mass looks sometimes conglo- 
meratic, sometimes breccioid. In other places again, and often 


2 This place must not be confounded with the town and railway station of the 

same name on the northern boundary of the Salem district. 
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Geology, the appearance of haying been altered by concretionary segrega- 
Met ~p Mc tion. The included masses are mostly of finer grain and of more 
or Gneissic highly micaceous or hornblendic character than the surrounding 
rooks * masses. There can be little doubt that in some cases the included 

fragments are really remains of older rocks, and the whole rock a 
true breccia or conglomerate. In other cases, however, the inclu- 
sions are in all probability mere local aggregations of the preva- 
lent or most str ikin g mineral. An example of this latter kind is 
to be seen in the Ohikeli Drfig hill, a little to the south-east of 
Kaniyamb&di pass, nine miles south of Vellore. Good examples 
of this quasi-eonglomeratic and brecciated structure may be seen 
to the west of the Nagari railway station, in the low hills close to 
the railway at Bdnavaram (the Sholinghur station), and in the 
southern part of the district at and to the south of Ohetpat, and 
at Aximbdkkam, eight miles to the east-south-east of Arcot, and 
on the eastern side of the district at Ghidinankardr, six or eight 
miles east of Wandiwash. 

Of the more schistose bands of gneiss, the most noteworthy is 
the great micaceous band forming the KaiMsagiri peak, six miles 
south-west-by-south of Vellore, which rises in a bold peak to an 
elevation of 2,743 feet above sea level. This gneiss is compact 
and massive in structure, and has been uptilted to a very high 
angle, the true dip of the beds varying from 80° to 85°. The 
strike of the beds corresponds with the direction of the highest 
part of the ridge and is north 5° east. 

Beds of magnetic iron occur here and there in the south-west 
corner of the district, e.g ,, to the south of Gudiy&ttam, half 
a mile south of the great tank, and again two and a half 
miles west of BAtp&di railway station. These beds are small, but 
interesting, as there can be no doubt that they are representatives 
of some of the numerous beds occurring south of the Jav&di hills 
in Salem district. Others of these richly ferruginous beds are in 
all probability represented by various quartzose gneiss beds, very 
strongly iron-stained, which occur in this quarter. The quartz 
of these beds is stained of purplish or reddish colour, and fre- 
quently shows a brown ferruginous incrustation in the cavities 
between the laminae, as also numerous little cavities in the 
lamination which appear once to have been filled by some mineral 
or other now wanting. These beds have a striking resemblance 
to the poorly ferruginous parts of many of the typical magnetic 
iron beds of the Salem region. Good examples of these iron- 
stained beds are to be seen in the Vellore hills and in the large 
detached hill three miles south of Vellore. 
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Beds of hornblendic ferruginous gneiss occur chiefly in the tract 
of country between Arcot and Wandiwash. To the eastward of this 
hornblendic band lies a broad zone of highly granitoid quartzo- 
felspathic gneiss which extends to the boundary of the Ohingleput 
district ; the great Wandiwash hill belongs to this band. In the 
more granitoid region north of the P&l&r hornblendic forms are 
much less common than the quartzo-felspathic forms of gneiss. 

Ferruginous beds were noted by Mr. 0. JE. Oldham, chiefly 
near the Ponne river, e.g., north of Sellamp&laiyam ; south-west 
of Bonupalli, eight or ten miles to the north-north-westward ; 
and lastly, to the north of Mahimandalum, on the western side of 
the Ponne river, 

Taleose beds occur only in a few places, and three were noted 
by Mr. Oldham, all of small importance. 

In a district where so large an area is occupied by intensely 
granitoid gneiss, its characteristic features are of course to be 
seen to great advantage in many places, particularly along the 
two lines of railway diverging from Arkonam junction. Especially 
characteristic are the hills of Maddfir Drfig and Tiruttani on the 
north-west line, and those ^of Sholinghur, Nflakantarayapuram 
and Grudiydttam on the south-west line ; all of these show great 
bare masses of rock with tors, and here and there great precipitous 
cliffs. Of the tors the two most remarkable groups are both near 
Nagari ; the one, between the railway and the foot of the Nagari 
mountain close to the northern end of the pass traversed by the 
old high road to Cuddapab ; the other, at Nediyam on the north 
bank of the Nagari river, four miles above the railway bridge. 
Both groups are of great size and height and form conspicuous 
objects from considerable distances. 

The crystalline rocks intruded into the gneissic series are 
referable to four groups — granite veins, felspathic porphyries, 
quartz veins and trap dykes. Of the four groups, the last is by 
far the most important, and the first the least so, granite veins 
being very rare and of small size ; the trap dykes, on the contrary, 
are extremely numerous, and many of them of large size, and 
forming important features in the landscape in very many parts 
of the country. 

The great majority of the dykes consist of coarse hornblendic 
trap, a form of greenstone, and there is in very many cases a 
direct proportion between the size of the dyke and the coarseness 
of the rock composing it. Many of the dykes are markedly 
porphyritie in structure, including numerous crystals of felspar 
in a hornblendic or hornblendo-felspathic matrix. If classified 
according to the directions of their courses, the dykes will be 
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found referable to two great systems, of which the one runs north 
to south, roughly speaking, and the other east-by-north to west- 
by-south. In the former, the course is less constant, and varies 
by 5° or so east; or west of north. A relatively small number of 
dykes does not come under either of these two systems, but they 
offer no special differences in mineral character or otherwise, to 
require any detailed notice. There is no marked difference 
between the trap rock forming the members of the two systems, 
and they appear to belong to the same geological age. Both 
agree in being older than the Cuddapah system of rocks which they 
nowhere intrude into. The relations of the dykes at their crossings 
are obscure in all cases in this district, but the intersections of 
other dykes of precisely similar rock and running in corresponding 
directions in more northerly parts of the gneiss area, e.g., in 
Bellary district and the Raichdr doab, appear to show that the 
filling up of both sets of fissures by the irruptive material was 
simultaneous, no difference or change of any kind being observ- 
able. Very large and important dykes, such as the great dyke 
at Sholingkur and some in the Madddr and Tiruttani hills, rise 
to heights of several hundred feet above the surface, and form 
bold and striking ridges and crests. 

Some of the dykes, such as the Sholinghur dyke and the Peru- 
m&lr&japet dyke, some eight miles to the east, are distinctly and 
strongly magnetic and affect the compass needle greatly. This 
phenomenon was also noticed in the dyke lying to the west-by- 
south of the village of Ponn4, but not elsewhere. 

The courses of many of the dykes may be followed for twenty 
or thirty miles or even more, and the larger ones have a width of 
from 50 to 100 paces. The network formed by these multitudi- 
nous dykes is one of the most remarkable displays of trappean 
injection known in any country. 

The representatives of the Guddapah series are confined to the 
north-eastern corner of the district, where, they form, as already 
pointed out, the main mass of the Nagari group of mountains^ 
the Tirupati hills, and the extreme south end of the Vellakonda 
range. The remarkable and highly picturesque scenery of this 
region is due to the great mural scarps into which the massive 
quartzite beds have been worn. 

Many of the quartzite beds which rest on the gneiss in marked 
unconformity are coarsely conglomeratic, including pebbles of 
gneiss, quartz and occasionally of ribbon jasper. The quartzites 
are generally very massive and semi-vitreous in texture, and 
occur in thick beds which often show but little lamination. The 
surface of some of the beds is often covered thickly with small 
annular markings, as if they had been stamped all oyer with an 
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ordinary wad-cutter. No satisfactory explanation of the cause of 
these markings had yet been offered. In some beds the rippling 
caused by current action has been beautifully preserved. 

The prevalent colours of the quartzites are pale greys and drabs, 
all weathering to shades of buff or pale orange. The principal 
lines of scarp face the south, e.g those of the Nagari Nose, the 
N&r&yanavanam peak, the Sad&sivamalai, and the Tirupati moun- 
tains, but very fine east and west scarps are seen on the B&nsagirL 
The three scarps first mentioned are in many parts quite vertical 
and form perfectly bare walls of rock from a few hundred to over 
a thousand feet in height. 

The whole of the beds exposed in the North Areot district 
belong to the second lowest of the divisions recognized in the 
Cuddapah series by Mr. King 3 and called by him the Nagari series, 
a yet lower series underlying the Nagari beds having been recog- 
nized by him further north near the Papagni river in Cuddapah 
district. 

The most southerly recognized outcrop of the Cuddapah beds 
is the Nagari Nose mountain, but it is not improbable that some 
large detached masses of quartzite occurring at the base of the 
Grondw&na rocks at Nayakkanp&laiyam, eight miles further south- 
east, ought to be regarded as relics of the basement bed of the 
Nagari group. 

The great series of rocks known under the name of the Upper 
Gondw&na, which occupy a very important position in the northern 
half of the peninsular area, are represented in the Madras region 
by considerable formations of great interest, because they contain 
fossil plants, some of which are identical with those occurring in 
the Upper Grondw&na formations of the Rajmahal hills in Bengal. 

Their representatives in North Arcot occur in two positions, 
one north, the other south of the P&l&r. In the first we may con- 
veniently distinguish three localities, the Satyav4d, the Alikur, 
and the Pyanur areas ; in the second there are some twenty-five 
small patches scattered widely over the surface of the gneissic area 
in the Arcot taluk, a few miles south-west of Oonj eeveram. The 
most important and the greater number of these patches lie 
around the great Mdmandhr irrigation tank, and hence the 
group may be conveniently called the Mdmandur group. Three 
small outlying patches occur twenty miles further to the south- 
west in the Arni zeminddri. This group of small patches is 
evidently the remnant of a once extensive spread of the Upper 
Grondw&na rocks, which, in all probability, was continuous with 
the beds of the same age to the north and north-east, and very 

s See Memoirs cf the Geological Survey of India, vol. xiii. 
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likely also extended far enough southward to join the tJttatthr 
4 plant beds J in Trichinopoly district. 

Great denudation, especially in the area south of the P&l&r, 
beginning prohahly in precretaceous times, separated the Gond- 
w&na rocks into the many detached outliers now enumerated, 
while their surface is largely obscured by the overlying younger 
lateritic and alluvial formations. 

The whole of the Satyaved outcrop is made up of alternate 
bands of hard conglomerates and sandstones, many hundred feet 
in aggregate thickness, and of more or less red colour. The 
conglomerates are made up of large well rounded smooth quartzite 
pebbles, with a small number of similar pebbles of granite gneiss, 
the whole strongly cemented by a matrix of variable character, 
somet im es argillo-f erruginous, f errugino-arenaeeous, or more rarely 
siliceo-ealcareous. The sandstones are mostly rather gritty in 
texture, and contain here and there a few plant remains, among 
which Mr. King found a frond of Dictyommites indicus , one of the 
most characteristic Rajmahal plants. The beds have a generally 
eastward dip at moderate angles. The area of the outcrop is 
nearly co-extensive with that of the hill group, and measures 
about sixteen miles. 

The Alikur area is separated from the foregoing only by the 
narrow alluvial valley of the N&r&yanavanam river, under which 
the beds are doubtless continuous. The eastern half of the Ali- 
kur hill group consists of hard conglomerates and sandstones, 
apparently continuations of the beds forming the south-western 
part of the Satyaved hills. Like these they have a more or less 
easterly dip, and disappear under the lateritic beds, which lap 
round the eastern foot of the hills, and which, together with the 
great talus which has accumulated on the base of the slopes, com- 
pletely obscure all the relations between the lower and upper 
rocks. No fossils were found In the Alikhr hills. The hard beds 
occupy only about a third of the area of the Alik hr outcrop, the 
remainder being formed of the soft beds, which appear to underlie 
the hard beds conformably. No section was found showing 
these two dissimilar series in contact where they approach each 
other in the centre of the Alikur hill group, but as far as the 
rounded outlines of the hills at that point serve to guide the eye, 
there is an undoubted dip of the softer beds under the hard con- 
glomerate. No sign of any fault could be traced, but from the 
peculiar nature of the case, a fault of great importance might well 
exist, and yet be completely hidden by the vast quantity of debris 
and talus which everywhere almost cumber the surface even of 
steep slopes. The nearest visible approach of the two series is a 
sh^ east and west ridge abutting at right angles against 
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the hard "basement conglomerate of the Satyaved series, which 
here forms a conspicuous north and south ridge parallel with 
several of similar character further east, each representing a great 
conglomerate bed. The valleys running down north and south 
from the cross ridge are the two principal ones in the central mass 
of the hills, and their depth, which is considerable, is due to the 
greater softness of the underlying beds as compared with the 
overlying set. 

The soft beds consist of conglomerates, gritty clays, and shales 
of white or grey colours. Even the coarsest conglomerates at 
the very base of the series are uncompacted and soft, the enclosed 
pebbles and boulders of gneiss and quartzite merely lying em- 
bedded in very friable more or less clayey grit consisting of 
quartzose debris of gneissic origin. The slopes of the hills com- 
posed of such soft beds are deeply covered by debris, while but 
few of the rain gullies descending from higher slopes penetrate 
sufficiently to expose the rocks in situ. The N&yakkanp&laiyam 
hills, which occupy the southern part of the Alikur area, consist, 
as far as seen, entirely of the soft beds which have trended round 
from a north and south strike in the Alikur hills to one running* 
west-north- west to east-south-east. 

Numerous plant remains were obtained from a clay bed ex- 
posed in one of the principal rain gully sections east of NAyak- 
kanp&laiyam village. Amongst the remains were parts of Tcmi~ 
opteris , Dictyozamites , PUlophyllum , &c., all characteristic Eajmahal 
plants. Unfortunately the specimens, which are beautifully dis- 
tinct when freshly extracted, are utterly ruined by the shrinkage 
of the wet clay as it dries. 

Near the village of NAyakkanpAlaiyam the basement bed 
includes enormous masses of conglomeratic quartzite, some of 
them from 800 to 1,000 cubic feet in bulk; these are very prob- 
ably relics of the basement bed of the Cuddapah series, which is* 
so generally represented a few miles to the north-west and north 
in the great scarps of the Nagari mountain and the BAmagirL 
These great quartzite masses are not seen resting actually on the 
gneiss surface, but it can only be a few feet below the local 
surface of the slope ; it is only reasonable, therefore, to look upon 
them as ruins of the once existing conglomerate bed forming- 
locally the base of the Cuddapah rocks, which was nearly all 
removed by denudation. In view of the enormous amount of 
denudation the shapes of the Nagari mountains show them to have 
undergone, there can be no difficulty in accepting this solution of 
the problem. If the blocks be not, however, really in situ, their 
existence in their present position is even more remarkable, as no 
known agency but that of floating ice can explain their presence. 
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The appeal to glacial agency in such a southerly latitude would 
not be justified except on the very strongest evidence. 

The character of the roots in the Pyanur area changes slightly, 
the included boulders and pebbles in the conglomerates are more 
frequently of gneissic origin and less exclusively of quartzite. 
They are embedded in equally soft and uncompacted beds. Fos- 
sils are very rare ; none were found except in a friable sandstone 
exposed in the left bank of the Nagari river opposite Chifcta- 
puxam, a little below the junction of the Tiruttani river. Frag- 
ments of Tmiiopierk and Didyommites were here obtained. 

The basement conglomerate in many parts of the Pyanur 
area was deposited around and includes large water- worn masses 
of gneiss forming boulder beds similar to those occurring in the 
base of the plant beds at Uttatthr and elsewhere in Triehinopoly 
district, and similarly at various places in the Ongole group of 
outcrops in Nellore district. 

Of the outcrops of this series to the south of the P&l&r the most 
interesting is that at Dusi, which Mr. Oldham thus describes 
4 4 This locality and its immediate neighbourhood, though not 
“ affording even a single tolerable section, yielded to me the great 
“ majority of the fossil specimens, all plants, which I succeeded 
“ in procuring from this series of beds.” “ In a small tank west 
“of the village I noticed a little yellow sandstone in fiat beds 
“ just appearing above the surface of the water when low, and 
“ from the bund of this tank, which is largely composed of the 
“ pieces of this and other beds thrown up when it was dug, I 
“ succeeded in obtaining numerous plant remains.” “ I could not 
“ discover a trace of mollusca or other animal remains, but in 
“some of the beds of sandstone the plant remains are very 
“ abundant.” 

“ Until they have been more carefully examined and corn- 
spared, I cannot attempt to do more than indicate their general 
“ character, which is very similar to that of the Eajmahal flora, 
“ presenting Pakeommia (PUlophyUum), Ttmiopterh ? Stangerites 
“ (Angiopteridium), Pecopteris, and Sphenopteris” “I obtained 
“ also specimens of circinnate vernation of ferns. These remains 
“ occur in great abundance, principally in thin-bedded yellow 
“ sand-stones, but some of them also in a coarser thick-bedded 
“ sand-stone.” “ This strip of sandstone has its limits narrowly 
“defined by the appearance of gneiss in situ closely on the east, 
“ north, and south, and at no great distance on the west also.” 

“ About four miles west of Dfisi is the best section seen of 
“ these beds. This is exposed in the old supply channel which 
“runs from the river Pdldr near Umay&puram to the large M&- 
“mandiir tank, in the banks of which and the small water-course 
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u adjoining a fair section is exhibited, showing a greater thickness 
“ of beds than I was able to discover in any other locality.” 

Of the numerous spreads of the lateritie rocks which fringe 
the eastern coast of the peninsula between Latitude 13° 50* and 
11° 20' north, only a few extend inland sufficiently far westward 
to come within the limits of the North Areot district. There is, 
however, abundant evidence that these rocks had formerly a much 
wider westerly extension, and that their present -western limits 
are boundaries of denudation and not of deposition. The chief 
outcrops of them occur along or close to the eastern boundary of 
the district, and are in most cases seen to rest npon the Upper 
Grondw&na beds, to which, however, they are markedly uncon- 
formable, and in many cases they overlap on to the gneiss. All 
the outcrops of importance lie to the north of the PdMr. 

The most southerly patch of lateritie beds requiring notice lies 
between the north bank of the P&l&r and the alluvium of the 
Korttalaiy&r, about twelve miles east of Arcot town. It is in 
reality only the extreme western end of a very large lateritie area 
which occupies further eastward nearly the whole of the Oonjee- 
veram taluk. The prevalent rock here seen is of a red sandy 
variety with scattered patches of ferruginous gravel. 

To the north of the Korttalaiy&r the laterite occurs in the form 
of an enormously coarse shingle or generally nncompaeted conglo- 
merate, such as may be seen at and to the south of the Chinnammd- 
pettai railway station. Further north the surface of the Pyanur 
area of Bajmahal beds is widely covered with an equally coarse 
shingle associated with large quantities of ferruginous gravel and 
clay binding the whole into a semi-compact conglomerate, which 
is the general character of the lateritie beds further north round 
the base of the N&yakkanp&laiyam, Alikur and Satyaved hills, the 
coarseness of the included shingle and the amount of ferruginous 
cement associated with it being locally of variable quantities. 
Where the shingle, which consists almost entirely of quartzite, 
attains a great degree of coarseness, the ferruginous matrix is 
often masked to a very great extent, the peculiar vermicular 
cavities so characteristic of non- conglomeratic laterite are never 
seen, and the correlation of the two varieties as members of one 
and the same geological formation is made entirely upon strati- 
graphical grounds. 

The principal lateritie areas lying westward of the eastern 
boundary of the district are those along the western base of the 
Ramagiri and the eastern base of the Nagari mountains, and 
some spreads in the valley of the Swarnamukhi river near the 
Madras railway at KarakamMdi, In the tw r o first of these areas 
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the rock is much less coarsely conglomeratic than around the 
Alikfir and Satyaved hills and over the Pyanfir area* 

The surface of the Pyanhr laterite patch is very thickly 
strewn with the extremely coarse quartzite shingle weathered out 
of the underlying conglomerate, and in many places progress 
even on foot is hy no means easy across the great smooth and 
highly slippery stones. The surface is so extremely stony that 
great tracts remain waste. That a very flat country should he so 
inaccessible owing to the thickly strewn products of partial 
weathering of the rocks forming the surface is a very singular 
phenomenon. 

Bemains of lateritic beds are very numerous to the westward 
of the present westerly boundaries of the formation. Many such 
remains were noted as much as six or eight miles away from the 
nearest of the undisturbed beds, and a closer search of the country 
would probably show such ruins even far further in that direction. 
The greater westward extension of the lateritic rocks, before 
adverted to, is thus abundantly proved. 

Proofs that the lateritic formations were, in part at least, 
formed since man’s advent on earth are numerously met with in 
the North Areofc laterite patches in the form of well-shaped chip- 
ped implements of palaeolithic types made of quartzite. Many 
of these were discovered hy the geological surveyors in nearly all 
the lateritic patches, and in many cases also among the debris 
marking the sites of the now denuded parts of the old extensions, 
/e.g., among the gravelly ferruginous debris lying in the surface 
of the gneiss at and around the Arkonam railway junction at an 
elevation of more than 300 feet above sea level. 

The highest elevations to which the implement-bearing later- 
itic rocks have been traced in this region are the neighbourhood of 
the Madras Bailway at KarakamMdi, in the Swarnamukhi valley, 
and the westernmost .slopes of the N&yakkanp&laiyam hills ; in the 
former case, the implements occur at an elevation of 370 feet 
-above sea level, in the latter, at a probable elevation of between 
500 and 600 feet. The Karakambidi beds yielded a great number 
of fine implements to the search of Mr. W. B. Eobinson, C.E., 
Chief Engineer of the Madras Bailway, when resident engineer 
at that place. 

There can be little doubt that the great accumulations of well 
rolled quartzite shingle which rest on the southern hank of the 
Nagari Nose mountain and on the flanks of some of the moun- 
tains further north must, in part at least, be reckoned as of the 
age of the lateritic period, as they correspond closely in position 
and mineral character with the higher-lying lateritic beds just 
mentioned. The Nagari Nose shingle bed is deeply stained 
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with iron from the ferruginous matrix which must have once 
surrounded the perfectly non-ferruginous quartzite shingle, for 
that is the only way of accounting for the deep and indelible 
purple-red colour borne by the natural pale- coloured quartzite. As 
now seen, the shingle suggests instantly the idea of its being an 
old raised beach. 

The origin of the lateritic formations, owing to the total 
absence of all organic remains (the chipped implements being 
only indirectly of organic origin), is wrapped in obscurity and 
doubt. Three theories have been propounded to explain the exist- 
ence of these formations which fringe the western and eastern 
sides of the peninsula from a little south of Bombay right round 
to Cuttack and still further north. The three theories have been 
discussed at some length, each having something in its favour, but 
they are still subjudice, and this is not the place for continuing 
the discussion . 4 

They may be briefly designated as the marine, the fluviatiie 
and the sub-aerial. As at present seen, none is altogether suffi- 
cient to explain the various difficulties, and it is very possible that 
all three must be enlisted before more light can be thrown on the 
subject. 

The alluvia occurring within the North Arcot district are all 
of fluviatiie origin and occupy the valleys of the principal rivers, 
but are developed only to a very moderate extent, and would 
offer no points of special interest were it not that in two cases 
there is evidence of the rivers having changed their courses widely 
and formed a second series of deposits in other valleys. 

The first of these eases is that of the P&Mr, the principal river 
of the district, which now flows into the sea forty -two miles south 
of Madras, but which formerly flowed down what is now reckoned 
the alluvial valley of the Korttalaiy&r river and entered the sea 
somewhere to the north of Madras, probably between Ennore and 
Pulicat. A glance at the geological map will show that the pre- 
sent valley of the P&l&r is very disproportionate in size to the 
river, and equally that the alluvium of the Korttalaiy&r is greatly 
disproportionate to its river, which now flows in a deep channel. 

The two valleys diverge at a place about ten miles east of the 
town of Arcot, and a small stream (or irrigation channel) still 


4 For the discussion of these theories, the reader is referred to Mr. Foote’s 
papers on the subject of Stone Implements in Southern India in the Madras 
Literary Journal for October 1866, the Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society 
for 1886, p. 484, and the Memoirs of the Geological Sur vey of India, vol. x. pp. 54, 
&c. Also Stone Implements of Great Britain by John Evans, d,c.l., f.e.s., and 
lastly, to the BisumS by Mr. W. T. Blanford in the Manual of the Geology of 
India (vol. i. pp. 368-370), of the facts known about the low-level laterifce. 
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CHAP. I. branches from the P&lAr here and flows down the Kortialaiy&r 
Geology, valley for many miles and eventually joins the latter river. To 
The « tJlis stream the natives have given the Sanskrit name of Vridda- 
formations, kshiranadi or * old milk river/ the Tamil name of the main river 
4 Pal&r/ also signifying 4 milk river/ The alluvium occupying 
this valley consists of coarse gritty loose silicious sand of gneissic 
origin. 

The second case is that of the Nagari river, which in former 
times appears to have fallen into the N&rAyanavanam river, just 
south of Eimagiri, and close to the village of NAgalApuram. 
The present course of the river lies down the old alluvial valley 
for a little more than three miles east from the railway bridge. 
It then turns sharply south-east, leaves the alluvium, and flows 
through a cutting in the gneiss about a mile and a half long and 
falls into the Tiruttani river, which joins the Korttalaiy&r a few 
miles further east. In consequence of this the broad alluvial 
valley which runs between the Nagari mountain and the Alikfir 
hills is now drained only by small streams and artificial channels. 
The alluvia deposited by the Nagari river both in its old and 
new valleys consist almost entirely of coarse gritty sand like that 
of the Paldr. No alluvium appears to be deposited at present, 
but the streams seem to be cutting their beds deeper and deeper 
every season. 

No information was procurable from the natives as to the time 
when these changes took place, but the probability is that, geolo- 
gically speaking, they are of very recent date, as may be inferred 
in the case of the Pdldr from the name given to the channel which 
still falls into the Korttalaiydr ; and in the case of the Nagari river, 
from the fact that the cutting through the gneiss by which the 
river escapes from its old alluvial valley presents every appear- 
ance of being of artificial origin, and must in that case have been 
the work of a people boasting some considerable civilization. 

The soils and Of the soils in North Arcot little need be said ; they appear, 
formations. as a ru H product of the weathering of the local rocks, 

or to have been brought from hut trifling distances by pluvial 
action. The prevalent soils are red, and of these the sandy form 
is the most common. 

Of the sub-aerial formations the only really interesting and 
important, ones are the taluses around the quartzite-capped moun- 
tains in the north-eastern corner of the district. As already 
pointed out, the talus accumulations are two-fold, and consist 
partly of great collections of well rounded shingle referable to the 
lateritic period, and above them of the angular unrolled debris 
detached from the great scarps by atmospheric agencies, which 
debris here now* shows the deep ferruginous stain characteristic of 
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the lateritic shingle beds. On a greatly smaller scale, but still CHAP. I. 
of considerable importance, are the talus accumulations on and Geology. 

around the newer Kajmahal and lateritic formations in the Satya- The sojlg and 
v4d, Alikur and Pyanfir areas. These consist in both cases sub-aerial 
almost entirely of well rolled quartzite shingle weathered out foimatioas * 
from the many important conglomerated beds occurring in both 
series. 

The information on this branch is not so complete as might be Economic 
wished, owing to the non-completion of the survey of the district. s 4 

Tue granitoid gneiss occupying the greater part of the gneissic 
area offers nothing but building stone ; but of this much is of 
great beauty and value, and has been very largely used for many 
large native buildings, as the forts at Yellore and elsewhere, and 
among European buildings, particularly in the construction of 
many railway stations, bridges and culverts. 

The highly felspathic varieties of the granite gneiss are ocea- Kaolin . 
sionally so greatly decomposed as to appear to offer sources for 
the collection of kaolin or China clay, but Mr. Bruce Foote is 
of opinion that none of them are sufficiently rich in decomposed 
felspar to he of much importance. The extent to which the 
Indian rocks have been penetrated by decomposition is greatly 
less than the Cornish rocks, and the quantity of clay which would 
therefore he procurable in India would, area for area, he greatly 
smaller than in Cornwall. Added to this very serious disadvan- 
tage is the difficulty of a suitable water-supply. To insure the 
preparation of kaolin of good colour, which alone commands a 
high price, a very large supply of perfectly limpid water is a sine 
qua non. This is not always easy to obtain even in a rainy 
climate like that of the south-west of England, where running 
streams are of frequent occurrence, and in a dry climate like that 
of the Carnatic this want could only be met by the construction 
of special reservoirs of large size, in which the water could he 
allowed to stand for many months after the rainy season, till all 
the suspended particles of ferruginous clay had settled, and the 
water itself has become perfectly limpid. If the great cost of 
providing such supplies of limpid water free from saline matter 
in an eminently dry country be taken into consideration, together 
with the fact that the kaoliniferous decomposed rock occurs in 
greatly smaller quantity, and is generally much less free from 
ferruginous staining due to the filtration through the almost 
universally overlying red soil, the conclusion seems inevitable 
that the prospects of establishing profitable China clay works in 
North Arcot are not very promising. 

To return to the subject of building stones : the rooks of the Building 
gneissic series alone offer an inexhaustible supply, and localities stones * 
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which would yield first-rate material in any quantity might Tbe 
enumerated by the score, if needful- The mention of only a few 
must, however, suffice; these are Pallikondai hill, Vellore, ‘W'andi- 
wash and Chetpat south of the P&l&r, and Ranipettai, Sholinghur 
and Tiruttani north of that river. 

The quartzites of the Cuddapah series are too hard and expen- 
sive in working to be used except as rough building stones ; and 
the sandstones of the Raj mahal beds are not hard enough, except 
in a very few cases, to be of much value for first-class purposes, 
such as millstones or grindstones. Nor are any of the clay beds 
in the Aliklir and Pyanlir areas of sufficiently good colour to be 
of much value. The pottery clays used by the people are taken 
from the younger lateritic or alluvial deposits, and are, as a rule, 
of very inferior quality. 

The principal forest trees are the do’chd (JETardwkkia binata ), 
azhinjil (Alangium lamarkii ), alii ( Memecylon tinctoria ), bamboo 
(male and female), blackwood ( Dalbergia latifolia ), billu ( Chhroxy - 
Ion), buraga (Bombax malabavicum ), chandanam or red sanders 
(Pterocarpus mntalinum ), eherunji (Buchanania latifolia ), gotte 
( Zizyphus xylopyra), iluppai {Bosnia latifolia), jambu ( Prosopis 
spicigera ), karu-vel ( Acacia arabica ), kungili (Boswellia glabra), 
k&ttuv&gai (. Albizzia odoratmima), kalturinji (Albizzia stipulafa), 
mango (Mangifera Indica), mailam (Vitcx altmima ), mushti (8 try-* 
chnos nux-wmica), nalla-maddi ( Terminalia tomentosa), nanama 
{Conocarpus latifolia), neem (Melia azedarach), pdlai (Mima sops 
hexandra), pogada (Mimusops elengi), panasa (Butea frondosa), 
p&dari ( Stereospermum chelonoides), patsari (Dalbergia paniculata), 
pungam (Pongamia glabra ), chandra ( Acacia catechu), satinwood, 
soap-nut ( Sapindm emarginafus), tella-maddi (Terminalia arjuna), 
turinji (Albizzia amara), taudra (Terminalia valerica ), tamarind, 
tukki (Diospyros melanoxylon), ulinda ( Diospyros capitellaia), 
yellituru (Dichrostachys cineria), vodisha ( Chiytia colli na), vdgai 
( Albizzia lebbek), yel-v&gai (Acacia leucophled), vengai (Piero-* 
carpus marsupium), wood-apple (Feronia elephantum). Of these 
the turinji is the most plentiful. It is a hardy tree, growing 
between the gneiss boulders of the hills, and when felled renews 
itself in six or eight years. The most valuable tree is the red 
sanders, used by the natives for carving idols, plates, &c., for 
rice-beaters, frames of carts and door-posts, as white ants will not 
touch it. It only grows in North Arcot, Cuddapah and Kurnool, 
and is largely exported in billets as dunnage to Europe, where a 
red dye is extracted from it. Its colour is garnet, deepening 
on exposure, and the dye, a permanent deep reddish brown, is 
extracted in alcohol. Teak and blackwood, small but useful, and 
sandalwood, which is very valuable, are found in the Yellore and 
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PoMr jungles. The two South Indian s&l trees ( Shorea laccifera 

and tambergia) are valuable timbers, but not many ripe trees have flora. 

survived overworking in past years, though a good deal is coming 

on* The graft mangoes of North Arcot, not of course found 
in the forests, but carefully cultivated, are celebrated. Much 
of the fruit is, in the season, sent to Madras, and of late years 
Parsee merchants of Bombay have been considerable purchasers, 
importing the fruit by rail into that presidency town. The 
jungle products are honey, bees J ~wax, lac, barks and seeds used 
in dyeing and tanning, soap-nuts, wild fibrous plants, medicinal 
herbs and the like. These are collected and sold free of tax by 
the semi-aboriginal tribes who inhabit the hills, named Irulas and 
Y&n&dis. 

The following is a list of trees, with a note on the value and List of trees, 
the uses of each : — 


No. 

Scientific and 
vernacular names. 

Uses. 

1 

Acacia arabica ... 

Karu-vel, Tam. 
Nalla-tumma, Tel* 

The gum is used in place of gum arabic j the 
bark for medicinal purposes and tanning 
leather; the leaves, after being burnt and 
mixed with cocoanut-oil, for external applica- 
tion to itch ; the seeds and pods as articles 
of food for sheep, goats, &c., and the timber 
for making ploughshares, wheels, &c. 

2 

A cacia farn esiana 
Yadayvalli, Tam. 
Kasturi, Tel . 

Only used for firewood. 

3 

Acacia ferruginea 

Vel-v61, Tam. 

Tunima, Tel . 

The bark forms an ingredient in the manufac- 
ture of arrack. 

4 

Acacia lewcophlcea ... 

Vel v61, Tam. 

Telia tumma, Tel. 

The fibre prepared from its bark is used for 
large fishing nets and coarse kinds of cord- 
age ; the wood is only valued as fuel. 

5 

Acacia sicndra 

Karungali, Tam. 
Chandra, Tel. 

Well suited for fencing-posts and rice pestles. 

6 

JEgle marmelos 

Vilvam, Tam. 

Mar6du, Tel. 

The root, bark, leaves and fruit are all medi- 
cinally used. The fruit alone is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea and dysentery. Native 
drums are made of this wood, and the tree 
is considered by the natives to be sacred to 
Siva. 

7 

Agati grandifiora ... 

Agatti, Tam . 

■ Avisi, Tel. ; 

The wood is only fit for fuel, and 'the tree is 
generally planted to support and shelter the 
piper-betel. 

8 

1 Aila%thus excelsa ... 

Periyamaram, Tam. 
Pedda m anu, Tel . 

The wood is used for pandals, sword handles, 
sheaths for spears, &c. 

9 

Alangium lamarhii ... 
Azhinjil, Tam. 

Udaga, Tel. 

This is a most beautiful wood, but of small 
size. It does not appear to be known much, 
but from specimens in the Forest office, 1 
have no doubt that if known it would be 
largely used for small articles of furniture, 
inlaying, veneer, &c. % wooden bells tied to 
the neck of the leading bull of a herd are 
made of this wood. 


X. ' D 
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. Uses. 

10 

Albizzia amara 

Turin;} i, Tam. 

Sicarani, Tel . 

One of the best and most plentiful trees for 
railway fuel. 

11 

Albizzia lebbeTc 
Kattu-vagai, Tam. 
Dirisena or bagi, Tel, 

The wood is used for beams in building, for 
sugar mills, pestles, mortars and plough- 
shares, and sometimes for furniture for 
which it is well suited if carefully selected 
from large well grown trees. 

12 

Albizzia adoratissima ... 
Kattu vagal, Tam. 
Dirisena, Tel. 

Carts and naves of felloes of wheels are made 
of this wood j it is also useful for house- 
building and general purposes of carpentry. 

13 

Albizzia stipulata 

K&ttu vagai, Tam. 
Dirisena, Tel. 

Adapted for cabinet making, furniture, cart- 
wheels, bells for cattle and other purposes. 

14 

Alphonsea lutea 

1 Tam. 

Chiredudduga, Tel. 

For fuel. 

15 

Amanoa collina 

Wodugu, Tam. 
Wodesha, Tel. 

The wood is useful for carpentry, but of small 
size ; a good fuel wood. 

16 

V. ' ;■ 

Anacardium occidentals. 
Mundiri, Tam. 

Munfca mamidi, Tel. 

One of the best woods for charcoal for iron- 
smiths. The oil from the nut is applied to 
floors, or wooden rafters of houses, to keep 
away white ants. Its gum collected from 
the roots is substituted for gum arabic and 
forms a good varnish. 

17 

Areca catechu ... 

Pakku, Tam. 

Poka, Tel. 

The nuts are chewed by the natives, and are 
said to preserve the teeth. 

18 

Artocarpus integrifolia. 
Pala, Taw. 

Panasa, Tel. 

The wood is in general use for building boats 
and for all furniture, musical instruments, 
ornamental works, &c. The fruit when 
green and the pulp and seeds when ripe are 
used in curries, and the fruit itself is eaten 
when ripe. 

19 

Atalantia monophylla . . . 
Kattu Elimic’chai, Tam. 
Adavi ninama, Tel. 

Only used for cabinet purposes, as it is of 
small size. 

20 

Azadirachta indica 
V5ppam, Tam. 

Vepa, Tel. 

The leaves, bark, seeds and oil are all medi- 
cinally used by natives, and the wood is fit 
for ornamental purposes. 

21 

Bassia latifolia 
lluppai, Tam . 

The flowers are eaten raw and used in distil- 
ling arrack. The wood is used for door and 


Ippa, Tel . 

window frames and naves and felloes of 
wheels. 

22 

Bassia Ion gif otia 
lluppai, Tam. 

Ippa, Tel. 

-'.d ' j 

The wood is used for dhonies, bridges and 
house-building. It is said to be a good wood 
for trenails. The oil from the seeds makes 
excellent candles and soap, and is in some 
places substituted for butter by natives. 
The leaves, milk of the green fruit, and the 
oil are all used as medicines. . 

23 

Bauhinia purp'iirea 
Sigappu manclarai, 

Tam. 

Bodanta, -Tel. 

Useful for agricultural implements. 

! 24 

Bauhinia racemosa 

Kattu agatti, Tam. 
Adavi avisi, Tel. 

The wood is adapted for fancy work and cabi- 
net making, the ; bark : for ; making matches 
and good strong ropes ; its gum is used medi- 
cinally, and its seeds are roasted and eaten. 
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25 

Berger a kcenigii 

Kari v£ppilai, Tam. 
Karepaku, Tel. 

The leaves, dried and green, are used by the 
natives and Europeans to flavour curries, &c. 
The leaves are further used in dysentery and 
to stop nausea. 

26 

Berry a ammonilla 

TM kanamalai, Tam. 
Saraladevad&ri, Tel. 

The wood is employed in the construction of 
masula boats and for the spokes of wheels, 
for helves, handles, pannels, frames, carriages, 
&c., and tor furniture. 

27 

Bomba® mat abariewm , .. 
Ilavam, Tam . 

Baraga, Tel. 

Useful for light packing cases, planks, doors 
and boxes where not exposed. The cotton is 
used for stuffing cushions and pillows. 

28 

Bor asms jlab&lliformis. 
Panai, Tam . 

T&ti, Tel. 

(The palmyra). 

The timber is chiefly used for house-building, 
rafters, joists, sleepers, &e. ; the leaves for 
thatching, for making baskets and pans, for 
writing upon with an iron style, &c. ; the 
fibres are employed for making twine and 
small rope : the seeds when young are eaten 
by the natives, and jaggery and toddy are 
extracted from the flower shoots, &c. 

29 

Boswellia glabra 
Kungiliyam, Tam. 
Guggilapu, Tel. 

The wood is of no value ; it yields a resin which 
is burnt as an incense in religious cere- 
monies. 

80 

Bridelia spinosa ... 

■ Mala! v€ngai, Tmn. 
Koraina, Tel. 

The wood is generally used for frames of 
wells : it is said that cattle eat the leaves, 
which are an antidote for worms. 

31 

Buchan ania latifolia ... 
Sara paruppu, : Tam. ; 
Chain pappu, Tel. 

The wood is generally worked into furniture, 
house-doors and windows, presses, tables, 
&c. The seeds are cleaned and the kernels 
roasted and eaten by natives, and are much 
liked by Europeans who have tasted them : 
the seeds sell as high as a rupee per measure. 

32 

Buteafromdosa ... 

Purasu, Tam. 

Moduga, Tel. 

The wood is used for house purposes, and the 
flowers and' gum are valuable, as the former 
gives a bright yellow dye and the latter is 
used in native medicines. 

33 

Butea parvifiom .. .. ... 
Pappali, Tam . 

Paranki, Tel. 

The gum which this tree yields is medicinally 
used. 

34 ' 

Canthium parvifigrvM. 
Sengarari maram, 

; Tam. 

Nalla balasu, Tel. 

The wood is well fitted for turning small ob- 
jects, being close-grained and hard. 

- r : 'y ... : -y .Uv; ,t.. 

35 

: C areya arb orea ■ ; ■■ ... ■ 

Kambi, Tam. 

Kambi, Tel. 

It is useful for gun-stocks, &c. ; its fibrous bark 
is used as matches for match-locks. The 
Ordnance Department, when searching for 
a wood suitable for fuses to be used instead 
of the English beech, were recommended 
to try this wood, and did sn, pronouncing 
it in every way': suitable fob the purpose. , It 
has since been sent for trial to the Bengal 
and Bombay Presidencies. 

36 

Cassia, anrieulata 
v ''' . Av&rampafctai, : Tam. 
Tangedu, Tel. 

The bark is used for tanning, and the stems 
to make native tooth-brushes. 

37 

: Cassia ; fi$twla ... 

A small tree with very hard wood, suitable 
for posts, &c. The tree when in flower 
would be beautiful were it not that it is bare 
of leaves at the time. 

38 

Cassia ro&ihurghii 
Konnai, Tam. 
Swarnam, Tel. 

This is a very beautiful tree when in flower. 
In its foliage it has much the appearance of 
the willow : the wood is not known. 
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39 

C assia fiorida ... 

Simai avaram, Tam. 
Sima tangedu, Tel. 

The wood is used for helves, walking sticks, 
mallets, <fcc. It is a capital firewood, and the 
tree grows well as coppice. 

40 

Gasuarina equisitifolia. 
Chouk, Tam . 

Serva or chouk, Tel. 

The wood is well adapted for posts, and is 
used as firewood : 1,000 lbs. of this wood is 
equal to 1,300 lbs. of the ordinary jungle- 
wood when used as fuel. 

41 

Gathartocarpus roxbur- 
ghii. 

Sigappu konnai, Tam. 
Swarna, Tel. 

Same as No. 37. 

' ■■■:■ ■ . .k ■ - : ' " : ' . . ■■ . ' . ; V ; .. 

42 

Ghloroxylon swietenia . . . 
Purisa, Tam. 

Billu, Tel, 

The wood is suited for all kinds of ornamental 
purposes, and is used for axle-trees, oil- 
presses, posts, naves of wheels and for fuses, 
The leaves are applied to wounds. This is 
satin wood. 

43 

v •••! 

Cocos nucif era, cocoanui, 
Tennai, Tam . 

Tenkaya, Tel. 

The stem is used for ridge-poles, small boats, 
beams, posts and rafters of houses ,* also 
when polished for fancy boxes, and furniture, 
and several other purposes. Ropes and dif- 
ferent articles are made of the fibrous husk 
of the nut ; the shell is equally valuable 
for small cups, ladles, &o. The nut is well 
known as an article of food and for the oil 
it gives. The refuse of the nut after the oil 
is expressed is used as manure. 

44 

Conocarpus latifolia ... 
Namma, Tam. 
Yellamaddi, Tel . 

Used especially for building purposes, axles of 
carts, yokes, shafts, furniture, &c. 

45 

Cordiamyxa ... 
i Yidij Tam. 

Pedda botuku, Tel. 

The timber is only fit for firewood j its fruit 
and seed are used in medicines. 

46 

Cratceva roxburghii 
M&valingai, Tam . 

Telia nlli, Tel. 

Temple cars, native dolls, &c., are made of 
this wood $ the juice and decoction of the 
bark are given in intermittent and typhus 
fevers. 

4 7 

Dalbergia latifolia 
S5rakkottai, Tam. 

Jidi, Tel. 

; j 

The wood is used for cabinet work, knees of 
vessels, agricultural implements, combs, &c., 
and for various works in the Gun Carriage 
Factory. This is the rosewood or blaokwood 
of commerce. 

48 

Dalbergia paniculata ... 
PutsalaJ, Tam. 

Putsari , Tel. 

Wood useless even for fuel. 

49 

Dichrostachys cinerea ... 
Vadatarai, Tam. 
Yellituru, Tel. 

The wood is strong and good, but too small for 
any purpose. 

50 

Diospyr os chloroxylon . . . 
Tunibi, Tam. 

Pedda ulinda, Tel. 

The wood is small, but useful for many pur- 
poses j the fruit is edible. This is one of the 
ebonies.. . . 

51 

Diospyros cor difolia . . . 
Tnmbi, Tam. 

Nall a nrumudu, Tel. 

The wood is used by natives for many econo- 
mical purposes. This is also one of the ebo- 
■. nies. 

52 

Diospyros ebenum 

Tuinbi, Tam. 

Tukki, Tel. 

Used for sleepers, and by the natives in the 
manufacture of carriages. This is the true 
ebony. 

53 

Diospyros melanosoylon. 
Tnmbi, Tam. 

Tukki, Tel. 

Boxes are made of this wood and the fruit is 
eaten (ebony). 
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54 

Dodoimct b urmcmniana. 

The wood is small but liard, and used for carv- 
ing and for handles of tools. 

55 

Emblica officinalis 

Nelli, Tam. 

Nelli or usixika, Tel. 

Used for boxes ; also for well rings. The bark 
is used for tanning and in dysentery and 
diarrhoea : the fruit is pickled or preserved 
in sugar. 

56 

Eriodendron emfractuo- 
sum . 

Havana, Taw. 

Baraga, Tel. 

Useful for toy making $ likewise for floats ; the 
silky wool in the seeds is used for stuffing 
pillows. 

57 

Erythrina indica ... 

Kalyana murnkku, 

; Tam. 

' Badapuchettu, Tel . 

For light boxes, scabbards, children’s toys, &c. 
A beautiful tree when in flower. 

58 

Erythrina suberosa 
Murnkku, Tam. 
Mdduga, Tel. 

For sieve frames. Valuable for its beautiful 
flowers. 

59 

Erythrina mb lobata 
: Mullu murukku, Tam. 
Mulu mdduga, Tel. 

Employed by muchis in making trunks, toys 
and other things that are to be varnished : 
valuable for its beautiful flowers. 

60 

| ■■■■■ ■■■; ■ . '■■■. ...... . 

\ Erythroxylon areolatum. 
Chembadichan, Tam. 
Devadari, Tel. 

Used in Mysore in lieu of sandal: its leaves 
are eaten as greens, and are applied to the 
head after bruising and mixing with gingelly 
oil. 

The wood makes excellent beams, and is also 
used for agricultural implements. 

61 

Eugenia jambolana 
Periyanagai, Tam. 
Ndrddu, Tel. 

62 

Euphorbia tirucalli 

Kalii, Tam . 

Manchi jamudu, Tel. 

Used for the flat mud roofs of houses. 

63 

Eeronia elephantum ... 
Vila, Tam. 

Velaga, Tel. 

Used in house-building ; the oil obtained from 
its trank is used by painters for mixing their 
colours; it yields a gum very much resem- 
bling gum arabio. The young leaves are 
used as medicine in enteric complaints of 
children : the pulpy part of the fruit is edible. 

64 

Ficus benjamina 

Vella pappai, Tam. 
Telia parranki, Tel. 

Used for fuel, but is not a good one. 

65 

Ficus conglomemta 

Atti, Tam. 

Atti, Tel. 

Used for foundations, for the masonry lining 
of wells, and for lining ; a medicinal extract 
is obtained from its root. 

66 

Ficus indica \ ., 

Al, Tam. 

Marri, Tel. 

The droops of this tree are valued for tent 
poles, spars of small vessels, &c. When the 
roots are well prepared^ by seasoning, &e., 
they are excellent for knife boards. 

67 

Ficus religiosa ... ... 

The wood is fit for nothing but fuel, and bad 
even for that purpose. 

68 

Gardenia latifolia . 

Malai mangai, Tam. : . 
Eonda mamidi, Tel. 

A small tree ; the wood fit for turning, nearly 
equal to box. 

69 

Gardenia lumda ... ■. 
Kambi, Tam. 

Telia manga, Tel. 

Used for making combs : the disagreeable resin 
obtained from it is used by native doctors, 
dissolved in spirits, as an external appli- 
cation for cleansing foul ulcers. 

70 

Givottia rottleriformis . . . 
Putalli maram, Tam. 
Telia poonkey, Tel. 

The wood being light, is fit only for making 
models, dolls, &o. 
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71 

Gmdina arborea ... 

Gumudu, Tam . 

Gumudu taku, Tel. 

Used for house posts, planks and carving 
images, picture frames, decking small boats, 
Venetian blinds, sounding boards, palanquin 
panels, gram measures, &c. 

n 

Greteia rothii ... ... 

Jana, Tel. 

The wood is a very good fuel. 

is 

G natter ia cerasoides . . . 
Duddaga, Tel. 

The wood is useful in general carpentry, as 
well as for naval purposes. 

74 

Harchvickia binata 

Used for inlaying beams for European houses, 


Ac’ch& maram, Tam. 
Tuki, Tel. 

troughs for water, &c., and a tough fibre is 
procured from its bark. A very bard heavy 
good wood, but natives do not like to use it 
in their houses as the Tamil name sounds 
like the inquiry ‘ Is it all over ? ’ 

75 

Hemigymnia macieodii. 
Botkii, Tel. 

Used for picture frames. A small tree. 

76 

Indig a dulcis ... .. 

Korukkippiili, Tam . 
Sima cbinta, Tel. 

This is a valuable hedge plant, and the pulp of 
the fruit is edible ; the wood is a good fuel 
wood ; the tree growls well as coppice. 

77 

Ixora parvijlora 

Kdrang kattai, Tam. 
Gurrivi katta, Tel. 

This, with its sweet-scented flowers, forms a 
very fit ornament for gardens and pleasure 
grounds, and the wood is used for buildings 
of the pooi’, for torches and for firewood. 

78 

Lagerstrcemia micro - 

carpa. 

Ventlkku, Tam . 

, Tel. 

Lagerstrcemia parvijlora. 
Chinna nagi, Tel. 

Pit for many household purposes and for the 
decks of ships, &c. 

79 

Much used for beams, rafters, &c. 

80 

Lawsonia alba . 

Alavanam, Tam. 
Gorinta, Tel. 

A good hedge and fence plant ; the leaves and 
hark are used medicinally, and the former in 
dyeing hair, skin and nails red. This is the 
M6ndhi of the Muhammadans. 

81 

Limonia alata ... 

Kattn Elimic’chai, 

Tam. 

Adavi nimma, Tel. 

The wood would be valuable if procurable in 
adequate size. 

82 

Mangifera indica 

Mango, J Eng. 

Mangai, Tam. 

Mamidi, Tel. 

Employed generally for packing cases, board- 
ing and rough work. The fruit is well 
known, being often pickled. 

83 

Melia azedarach 

Mala! v6mbu, Tam. 
Konda vdpa, Tel. 

Fit for making idols and for well curbs, planks 
and furniture. 

84 

Melia semper virens 

Valuable for beams, roof, dunnage for terraces 
and many other purposes. 

85 

Memecylon tinctorivm •*. 
Alii, Teh 

Much used for agricultural implements, carts, 
&c. 

86 

Michelia champaca 
Sembai, Tam. 
Sampangi, Tel. 

Fit for handsome furniture; has a beautiful 
sweet-smelling flower. 

87 

MelUngtonia hortensis . . . 

Cultivated for ornament and for avenue trees. 

88 

Mimusops elengi 
Paghadam, Tam. 
Pogada, Tel. 

This is an ornamental tree with fragrant 
flowers, from which an oil is extracted; tit for 
beams and rafters. 

89 

Minmsops hemndra 
Palai, Tam. 

P&Ia, Tel. 

Used for rulers, knobs, handles of tools and 
other articles of turnery, also for beams, &c. 
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90 

Morinda citrifolia 

Is uua, Tam. . 

Snrradu, Tel. 

Unfit for use as timber, but used for common 
purposes, such as wooden sandals, &c. A 
yellow colouring matter is procured from the 
roots and bark and used for dyeing hand- 
kerchiefs, turbans, &c. 

91 

Morinda tmctoria 
Suruttu, Tam. 

— , Tel. 

Excellent for gun-stocks, and the bark of the 
roots is used as a red dye. 

92 

Nauclea cadamba 

Telia kadambo, Tam. 
Kadamba, Tel . 

Suitable for various kinds of furniture, and 
planking when not exposed. 

93 

Nauclea cor difolia 

Munja kadamba or vel- 
l&ri, Tam. 

Bandar!, Tel. 

Used for common purposes, and well suited 
for house carpentry and furniture. 

94 

Nauclea parv ifolia 
Nirkadaxnbu, Tam . 
Butakarami, Tel. 

Pit for flooring planks, packing cases, yokes, 
posts, agricultural instruments, small beams, 
<&c. 

95 

Nyctanthes arbor-tristis. 

Valued for its fragrant flowers: the bark is 
used for tanning, and the flowers for dyeing 
silk a yellow colour. 

96 

Odina toodier ... ... 

Odai, Tam . 

Gumpena, Tel. 

Used for sheaths of swords, spear handles, 
oil-presses and rice pounders. 

97 

Perjcmson ia aculea ia ... 
Suna jiluga, Tel . 

Valuable for hedges, and furnishes abundant 
cuttings for fuel. The fibre from its stem is 
valuable as a paper material. 

98 

Phoenix sylvestris 

Useful for temporary bridges and piers ; its 
juice as palm wine which is converted into 

99 

Phyllanfbus emblica ... 
Nelli, Tam. 

Usirika, Tel. 

sugar. 

The bark is used for tanning and the fruit is 
pickled or preserved in sugar. The fruit is 
one of the ingredients for making ink. 

100 

Poinciana elata 

Padda Narayan, Tam. 

' Sunkaishla, Tel. 

Good for cabinet-maker’s work; the leaves 
are used as a manure for indigo fields. 

101 

Poinciana regia , flame 
of the forest or goid- 
mohur tree. 

| Neruppu. konnai, Tam. 

Not useful for timber, but pleasing from the 
beauty of its feathery foliage and brilliant 
red flowers. 

102 

Pongamia glabra 

Pungam, Tam. 

Kanaga, Tel. 

| 

Only used for firewood, and the oil from the 
fruit and the pod are used medicinally and 
for lamps. The leaves and boughs are used 
as manure for paddy, and the faded flowers 
for sugar-cane. 

103 

Prem,na integrifolia 
Munnai, Tam. 

Pinna nelli, Tel. 

Pit for common purposes. 

104 1 

Premna laUfolia 

Nelli, Tam. 

Nelli, Tel. 

Used for various economical purposes. 

105 

Premna tomentosa 
Kolkattai tdkku, Tam . 
Nagire, Tel. 

Well fitted for ornamental purposes. 

106 

Prosopis spicigera ... 

Parambi, Tam. 

Jana, Tel . 

Used for bandy wheels and other common 
j purposes. The pods are eaten by natives. 

i '-'.V- ■ - 

! . 
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107 

Psidium pomiferum 

Red guava, Png. 
Sigappu kdvai, Tam . 
Terra gova, Tel. 

The root and young leaves are esteemed useful 
in strengthening the digestion. 

108 

Psidium pyriferum 
Kdvai, Tam. 

Gova or Jamam, Tel . 

The fruit is edible, and the wood useful for 
handles of tools, mallets, pegs, &o. $ gun- 
stocks are made from, the old wood. 

109 

P ter o carpus marsupium. 
Vdngai, Tam. 

Yegi or Ydgi, Tel. 

One of the best woods for building purposes 
and the best for railway sleepers ; it yields 
the valuable gum kino. 

110 

Pterocarpm santalinus. 
Sigappu chandanam, 
Tam. 

Erra cliandanam, Tel. 

Very much used as a dye-wood and by colour 
manufacturers ,* also in turnery, Hindu 
images are made of this wood ; posts of this 
are much prized by Hindus for house-build- 

111 

Pterospermum suberi - 

folium. 

Taddi mar am, Tam. 
Lolagu, Tel. 

mg. 

Useful for many purposes, such as poles of 
bullock-carts, betel trays, and gun-stocks. 

112 

Punica granatum 
Pomegranate, Eng. 
Madalam, Tam. 
Danimma, Tel. 

The wood is used by the natives for roofs, and 
its fruit is largely used for making sherbet. 

113 

Putranfiva roxburghii . . . 

, Tam. 

ICuduru juvvi, Tel. 

Good for turnery and for implements ; the 
nuts are threaded as necklaces and armlets. 

114 

Rottlera Hnctoria ... 

Kapila, Tam. 

Kapili or kunkuma- 
puvvu, Tel. 

The wood is of an inferior quality, but the 
mealy powder covering the capsules yields a 
valuable dye, chiefly used in dyeing silk of 
an orange colour * this forms an article of 
commerce. 

115 

Sant alum album 

I Sandalwood, Eng. 
Chandanam, Tam. 
Cliandanam, Tel . 

Remarkable for its agreeable fragrance * used 
for boxes, work boxes, walking sticks and 
other small articles of fine ornament. Hin- 
dus use it reduced to powder to form the 
sectarian marks on their forehead. A very 
valuable oil is distilled and used as a per- 
j fume. 

116 

Schrebera sioietenioides. 
Mavalingai, Tam. 

Moga, Tel. 

Much employed by weavers for the beams and 
for many other parts of their looms. 

117 

Schlerostylis atalantoie- 
les. 

Adavi min, Tel. 

A very hard wood. 

118 

Semecarpus anacardium. 
Sh&rang kottai, Tam. 
Kalla jidi, Tel. 

Adapted for fancy work and cabinet making. 

119 

Seltica indica ... ... 

Devadari, Tam. 

Adavi geranta, Tel . 

Is a small tree, but the wood is fragrant and is 
used as a substitute for sandalwood in Mysore, 
A wood tar for preserving timber employed 
in the construction of native boats is ob- 
tained from it. 

120 

Shorea laccifera 

J&l&ri, Tam. 

Jalari, Tel. 

Shorea tumbugaia 
Shembagam, Tam. 
Thamba, Tel. 

Is a strong and useful wood for various pur- 
poses, such as beams, joists, rafters, &e. 

121 

Chiefly used for building purposes j also for 
fuses. A large quantity of resin called dam- 
mar is obtained from it and substituted for 
pitch in marine yards ; also used as incense 
in temples. 
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122 

Soymida febrifuga 

Sbem, Tam. 

Sdmida, Tel. 

Spathodea rheedii 

Woddi, Tel . 

Much used in buildings, and the bark is a 
useful tonic in intermittent fevers. 

123 

A beautiful tree used for yokes and cart poles. 

124 

Spondias mangifem 

Katfcu mangfii, Tam . 
Adavi mamidi, Tel* 

Wood of no use, except for firewood ; yields a 
gum like gum arabic, and its bark and tlie 
wood itself are useful as medicines. 

125 

Sterculia foetida 

K udiraipud uku , Tam. 
Gur r apub adam , Tel. 

Used for common Louse-building purposes. 

126 

Sterculia guttata 
Ramenapu, Tam . 

Tlie bark is converted into a flaxy substance, 
of which a sort of clothing and cordage are 
made. 

127 

Sterculia urens ... 

Vella puttale, Tam. 
Thabisi, Tel. 

Only fit for the most common purposes ; the 
seeds are roasted and eaten by the natives, 
and the leaves are used in cattle diseases. 

A sort of gum is also obtained. 

128 

Sterculia villosa ... 

Pine, strong and lasting ropes, bagging, and 
paper are made from the inner layers of the 
bark. Elephant ropes for dragging timber 
are made from the bark of this tree. 

129 

Stereo spermum chelo - 

7ioi des. 

Padai*i, Tam . 

Mdka yepa, Tel. 

A good fancy wood, and also suitable for build- 
ings. The bark, fruit and leaves are used 
medicinally. 

130 

Stereospermum suave 0 ‘ 
lens. 

Padari, Tam. 

Padari, Tel . 

Used for buggy shafts and bows, and for 
native buildings ; the bark is employed medi- 
cinally. 

131 

Stryclmos 7iux vomica .... 
Yetti, Tam. 

Musliti 3 Tel. 

Used for ploughshares, cart wheels, cots, 
fancy work, and cabinet making ; produces 
the poison strychnine. Iron tools are 
sharpened on blocks of this wood. 

132 

Strychnos potatoi'um ... 
T6tt&nkottai, Tain. 
Gliilla ginja, Tel. 

Used for firewood, bandy wheels, plough- 
shares, and several economic purposes ; the 
seeds are used by natives for purifying 
muddy water. 

133 

Tamarindus indicd ... 
Tamarind, Eng. 

Puli, Tam . 

Chinta, Tel. 

Used for sugarcane and oil mills, naves of 
wheels, mallets, rice-pounders, and for furni- 
ture and building purposes ; the fruit is well 
known. 

134 

Tectona grandis ... 

T4kku, Tam. 
mu, Tel. 

Used for ship-building, house-building, furni- 
ture, &e. 

135 

Terminalia alata ... 

Marudam, Tam. 

Maddi, Tel. 

U sed for house-building and canoes. 

136 

Terminalia arjuna 

Vella marudam, 

Tam . 

Telia maddi, Tel. 

Used for tie-beams, rafters, &c., and the bark 
for application to wounds. 

137 

Terminalia belerica ... 
Tandri, Tam. 

The fruit is used medicinally. 

138 

Tandri, Tel. 

Terminalia catappa ... 
Nattu badam, Tam. 
B&dam, Tel. 

Chiefly used as posts and for firewood ; the 
kernel is eaten and is palatable. 
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139 | Terminalia ckebula 
Kadukkai, Tam. 
Karaka, Tel . 






140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 


Terminalia coriacea ... 
Arremuti, Tam. 

Karra maradn, Tel . 
Terminalia glabra *. 
Karuppu marudam, 
Tam . 

Nalla maddi, Tel. 
Terminalia tomentosa ... 
Marudam, Tam . 

Nalla maddi, Tel. 
Thespesia populn ea 
Pdvarasan, T am. 
Gangaravi, Tel. 

Trophis asp era 
Barivenka, Tel. 

Ulmus integrifolia 
Ayi, Tam. 

Pedda nowli, Tel. 


Vachella farvesiana ... 
Veda valli, Tam. 
Kasturi tumma, Tel. 

Vateria indica ... ... 

Vellai kungiliyam, 
Tam. 

Dnpaduchettu, Tel. 
Vatica laccifera 
J&l&ri, Tel. 

Vitex altissima 
Kattu mailam, Tam . 

Vitex arbor ea 
Nemali adugu, Tel. 
Vitex lencoxylon ... 

Nevaladi, Tel. 

Vitex negwndo 
Telia noc’chi, Tam . 
Yavili, Tel. 

Vitex trifolia ... 

Nir noc’clii, Tam. 
Yavili, Tel. 

Wrightia antidysenteri * 

• : ca. ":y' - 

Vepp&lai, Tam . 

Pdla or rippala, Tel. 
Wrightia tine toria 
Cliinna Yengai, Tam. 
Jitti vega, Tel. 

Wrightia tomentosa . . s 
Koila mukri, TeZ. 


Uses. 


The wood is used for beams and rafters of 
houses and the seeds for tanning and making 
ink. The fruit is well known for its dyeing 
properties, the myrobalans of commerce. 

Used for beams and pillars for houses ; also 
for ships and boats. 

Readily procurable of large size for house- 
building, and used for flooring cattle sheds, 
for rice-pounders, &o. ; the bark is used for 
tanning. 

Make good beams and rafters. 


Wood used for chairs, gun-stocks and furni- 
ture ; often grown in avenues. 

Used chiefly for firewood ; the leaves are said 
to be used to polish horns and ivory, and the 
bark, leaves and sap medicinally. 

Used for carts, door frames, &c. ; the wood 
yields a peculiar odour to boiling water, 
which is mixed with common arrack and im- 
proves its flavour j the forks of the branches 
are used by the natives to protect their straw 
from cattle. 

Makes excellent ship’s knees and tent pegs 
and exudes much gum. 


An excellent and valuable building timber $ 
produces the resin called copal, 

Yery valuable for building purposes. 

The tree is of great beauty when in flower and 
yields a very valuable timber. 

Useful for various ordinary purposes. 

Useful for furniture and cart wheels. 

The leaves and roots are used medicinally. 


Used for bridges, water casks, cart and wagon 
wheels, bullock carts, water tubs, and house 
buildings. 

The wood is of little use, but the bark is valu- 
able for its medioinal property. 

Valuable for turning, and the leaves yield an 
inferior kind of indigo. 

The juice is a permanent yellow dye, and the 
bark is given internally for scorpion stings. 
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157 

.158 

159 

Zizyp}ms glabrata ... 

' Kurkatta, Tam. ^ 
Kakupala, Tel. 

Zizyphus jujuba ... j 

: Ilandai, Tam. j 

Mgn, Tel. 

. Zizyphus ceylopyrus 

Gotte, Tel. , 1 

i 

Used for ploughs, and the bark yields a sort of 
gum. 

The fruit is sweet and palatable ; the wood is 
fit for planks or sleepers, implements of 
husbandry, &c. 

Used for torches, buildings and implements. 
The fruit is employed by shoe-makers to 
blacken leather and to make blacking. 


There is nothing of special interest in connection with the 
fauna of North Arcot except that the bison ( Qameus gaums) is 
found on the Jav&di hills. The other ferae naturae are much 
the same as those met with in the eastern districts generally. 
The tiger (Felis tigris) is only occasionally found, but the pan- 
ther (Felts parclus) is common throughout the rocky hills of the 
district. The ordinary Indian bear ( Ursus labiatus ), the hyaena 
(Hyaena striata)^ the sambar (Bus a, aristotelis ), the spotted deer 
(Axis maculaius ), the jungle sheep or barking deer (Cervulus 
aureus ), the antelope (Antelope bezoartica ), the hare (Lepus 
nigrieolUs), the wild pig (Bus mdicus), the wild dog (Geron ruti * 
Ians), the jackal (Gams aureus) and the common Madras monkey 
(Macaeus radiatus) are found to a greater or less extent in 
different parts of the district. The elephant, it is said, was met 
with on the Jav&dis up to comparatively recent times, but there 
are none there now. 

The cattle of the district are not generally remarkable for any 
excellence. In K&lahasti a good many of the Nellore kind may 
be seen, but the ryots do not breed from them. Above the ghits 
very good bullocks and cows are found, the former of the Mysore 
breed, chiefly in Kangundi, and the latter in Punganur, after 
which place they are called. Punganhr cows are celebrated for 
the amount of milk that they produce, but few pure specimens of 
the breed can now be procured. The sheep of the plains are the 
common long-legged red kind, but on the plateau, as well as in 
the west of P61ur, a small black breed is met with, called Kurumba 
sheep, carrying a good deal of wool, which is extensively used for 
making eumblies. In 1852 an attempt was made to improve the 
breed by the importation of half-bred Merino sheep from Mysore, 
but they were found liable to disease, and the experiment failed. 
A wretched lot of tats (ponies) is bred in Palmaner ; but none of 

the other domesticated animals deserve notice. 
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No list of the birds of the district is available, but here again 
there is nothing peculiar to the district. Pea-fowl and jungle-fowl 
are fairly common in the forests, and the partridge is met with 
in almost every bit of scrub. Snipe, teal and duck abound in the 
cold weather, and quail and pigeon are common. 


The following is a list of the vernacular names of the principal 
fishes found in the rivers and tanks : — 


Varal, Tam. 

Korramlnu or pula, Tel. 
Yalai, Tam . 

Valaga or maluga, Teh 


Arinjal-kandai, Tam. 

Ulavai, Tern. 
Xsuka-dondu, Tel . 
Kuravai, Tam* 
Koradu, Tel. 
Kulla-kandai, Tam. 
Vulusu, Teh 
Asarai, Tam . 

Pd, Tel 
Keliru, Tam. 

Jella, Tel. 

Iral, Tam. 

Royya, Tel. 

Yelangu, Tam . 

Pamu chapa, Teh 




A very large fish about 3 feet long 
and very much prized. 

'' A fish about 3 feet long, but thin- 
ner than the preceding. It is not 
much eaten, as it is said to cause 
rheumatism. 

{ A very excellent fish, about a foot 
l long. 

| A very good fish, 8 inches long. 

| Eesembles the var&l, but is only a 
) quarter of its size. 

A small bitter-tasted fish, generally 
eaten cured. 

A very small fish like whitebait, 
caught in streams during freshes. 

| A very good small flat fish. 

Prawns. 

Eels. 


Tel, Tam . 

Telu, Teh 

Ardl, Tam. 
Bombadai, Teh 


A short fiat-headed eel having some- 
thing like a scorpion’s nippers, 
whence the name. 

A short mud eel, 8 inches long. 
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CHAPTER II. 

POLITICAL HISTOEY. 

Early History — Introduction — The Kurumbas — The Cbdlas— The Ya&avas. The 
Hindu period — The Yijayanagar dynasty — The Chendragiri Raja?! — Grant of 
Madras to the East India Company — Bijapdr and Gdlgonda — The Mah- 
rattas. Muhammadan period— Subahd&r of the Deccan — The ‘chout’— 
Nabobs of the Carnatic — Sadat-ulla — Dost All — Safdar Ali — Mortiz All — 
Muhammad Ali — Anwar-ud-dm — The English and French— Chanda Sahib 
and Muzalfar Jung — Battle of AmMr, 1749 — Chanda Sahib, Nabob — French 
intrigues — Overthrow and death of Nizam Nazir Jung — Muhammad Ali, son 
of Anwar-ud-dm, is supported by the English— Clive captures Areot — Siege 
of Arcot, 1751 — Clive’s success — Battle of Kaveripak — Defeat and death of 
Chanda Sahib — Muhammad Ali becomes Nabob — A Mabratta inroad, 1757 — 
Renewal of war between French and English — Eyre Coote takes command, 
1759 — Battle of Wandiwash — Final defeat of the French— Fighting at Tiru- 
pati — First assignment of territory to the English by the Nabob — Treaty 
with the Nizam — Hyder Ali — Hyder invades the Carnatic — Siege of Amb&r — 
Fresh treaty with the Nizam, 1708 — The British invade Mysore, 1768— 
Hyder dictates peace, 1769 — Second Mysore war, 1779 — Flint’s defence of 
Wandiwash, 1780-81 — Battle of Porto Novo, 1781 — Battle of Sholinghur, 
1781 — Siege of Yellore, 1780-81 — Assumption of the Carnatic — Operations 
in 1782 — Death of Hyder Ali, 1782 — Death of Eyre Coote, 1783 — End of the 
war, 1783 — The Government of the Carnatic — Third Mysore war, 1790 — First 
capture of Seringapatam, 1792— Fresh arrangements in the Carnatic, 1792 — 
Fourth Mysore war, 1799 — Defeat and death of Tippoo, 1799 — New arrange- 
ments with the Nabob of the Carnatic — Final assumption of the Carnatic by 
the British. The English period — Troubles with the poligars — The Yellore 
mutiny, 1806 — Subsequent alarms. 

The district of Nortli Areot forms part of the country originally 
known by tbe name of Dr&vida. When, and by whom, it was 
first peopled is unknown. Its earliest inhabitants appear to have 
lived a wild and savage life among thick forests, and were de- 
scribed by tbe more civilized natives of tbe north as “foresters 
and mountaineers, goblins and demons.” They were sometimes 
called V4dars or huntsmen, uncivilized men who wandered about 
naked, without religion, kings, or marriage customs. Remnants 
of the aboriginal races are by some thought to remain in the 
Y&n&dis and Irulas, who still live in the forest and barter jungle 
produce. 

Bat the fertile plains of Dr&vida before long began to attract 
fresh immigrants, who settled along the sea coast and by the 
borders of the larger rivers. Professor Wilson is of opinion that 
the civilization of the south may he said to have commenced as 
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CHAP. II. early as the tenth century before the Christian 9ra. Pliny writes 
Earlt of flourishing towns upon the Coromandel coast, and Strabo, as 
History. we ]| as ^ rr i arLj £ n describing the southern nations, does not 
Introduction, contrast them unfavourably with those of the north. 

There are no authentic historical records of the. early races of 
Dr&vida. Inscriptions are found from which are gathered the 
names of various kings, with the dates of their reigns, but their 
statements regarding the extent of territory under each are un- 
reliable and delusive. The early poems afford but slight assist- 
ance to historians, for in them fact is so blended with fiction that 
it is impossible, with any approach to certainty, to found upon 
them historical inferences. 

The Kurum- The earliest important settlers in Dr&vida appear to have been 
bas ' the Kurumbas, a fierce race so called on account of their cruelty* 

Attracted by the extensive seaboard of the country, which af- 
forded an opportunity of engaging in commerce with other 
nations, they descended from Carn&taca and overpowered the 
Vedars. They are said at first to have had no ruler, but dissen- 
sions among themselves led them to choose a chief named 
„ Komdndu Kurumba Prabhu, the first king of a dynasty known as 

that of the Pallavas. He divided the country into 24 divisions 
or kdttams, in each of which he built a fort, and his territory 
extended from about Pulicat in the north to about Cuddalore in 
the south, and inland probably as far as the Eastern Ghauts. 
One of the chief of their forts was that of Padaved in the Pdlfir 
taluk. Others were probably at Mahindrav&di, Amburpet, 
N&r&yanavanam and Vallimalai, where traces of old fortifications 
are met with. 

Little is known of these Pallava kings. Their principal 
stronghold was at Puralur, near the Red Hills, and Conjeeveram 
became their most important town. Traditions state that a very 
considerable sea-trade was carried on by them with foreign 
countries, and this is confirmed by the discovery along the sea 
coast of Pallava coins, together with those of ancient Rome and 
China. A Jain missionary is also stated to have visited the 
people and converted them to his faith. Conjeeveram then be- 
came a stronghold of that religion, and many Jain monks found 
shelter in the town. A number of Jains still live in the neigh- 
bouring taluks of Arcot, Wandiwash and Polur, as well as in 
South Arcot. 

In the seventh century the power of the Pallava raj 4s seems 
to have been at its height, but shortly after the Konga and Ch61a 
kings succeeded in gaining several successes over them. The final 
downfall of the Kurumbas was effected by the Cholas about the 
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eighth or ninth century. Adondai, the illegitimate son of Kulot- 
tunga Rdjd of Tanjore, also known as Tondaimdn Chakravarti, 
attacked the Pallava king in force, and a fierce battle was fought 
at Puralfir. In this the Kurumbas were successful, and Adondai 
was forced to retreat to Sholinghur. Encouraged there by a 
dream, he renewed the contest and defeated the enemy with great 
slaughter. The Pallava king was taken prisoner, and the brazen 
gates of the Puralur fort were carried to the temple of Tanjore. 
After this success the petty Kurumba chiefs were easily subdued, 
and their race almost extirpated. They are now found upon the 
Mysore plateau, where they are called Kurubas, and employ 
themselves in grazing cattle and weaving coarse woollen blankets. 1 
Others fled westwards, and are found in a half-civilized state upon 
the slopes of the Mlgiris. Many facts would also point to the 
conclusion that the Ydnddis and Irulas are remnants of the tribe. 
The name of the conquered territory was changed to Tondaiman- 
dalam (. Adondaimandalam . ? ), and it was peopled by large numbers 
of Yelldlas and other castes, who were brought over from the 
south and west of the peninsula. 

Oonjeeveram now became the capital of the Chola kingdom, 
the limits of which appear at one time to have extended as far as 
the Gioddvari. The Chola power, however, again declined, and 
the boundary of the kingdom was thrust back witbin the limits of 
the Tamil country, where, carrying on a desultory contest with 
the kings of Telingdna and Yijayanagar, the Ch61a rdjas were 
frequently reduced to the position of tributaries. By the close of 
the seventeenth century the dynasty came to a close, and its place 
was taken by the brother of the celebrated Mahrdtta leader Sivdji, 
who founded the present family of Tanjore. 

After the Chola kings had been forced southward, the eastern 
part of Telingdna seems to have been in the possession of a 
dynasty called Yadava, but regarding the kings of this line we 
possess no authentic records, and only gather that one of their 
capitals was at Ndrdyanavanam, in the Kdrvetnagar zeminddri, 
while Tirupati and Chendragiri were important places in their 
territories. It seems not improbable that they may have belonged 
to the Kurumba race, as the name signifies shepherd, and the 
Kurumbas of the plateau are all devoted to that occupation. 

About the eleventh century comes into notice the Balldl 
family, a dynasty which is vaguely said to have ruled over the 
Tamil country, Carndtaea, Malabar and part of Telingdna. The 


1 For further information regarding the Kurumbas see the notice of the tribe 
in chapter iy, ■ : ■ • - ■ - 
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Andira kings attained to some importance at about the same 
period, hut their territories did not extend so far south as the 
modern Carnatic. Their capital was at Warangal, 80 miles 
north-east of Hyderabad, and they, as well as the Balldl r&j/is, 
were overthrown in the fourteenth century by the Muham- 
madans. 

From this period the history of Southern India becomes 
clearer. The earliest of the Muhammadan invasions occurred 
in the year 1293, when Ramdeo, king of the Mahrattas, was 
attacked by AM-ud-din, of the house of Khilji, and forced to 
pay an enormous tribute. Encouraged by their success, the 
Muhammadans made a second invasion in 1303 into Teling&na, 
but this time were unsuccessful. For three years they were 
content to desist from further enterprises in the south, but after 
that period Ramdeo, having failed to pay his stipulated tribute, 
•was once again reduced to submission by a Muhammadan army 
under the general M&lik Kdfhr, who continued his march from 
Deogiri, Ramdeo’s capital, to Warangal, the capital of Teling&na, 
which he took and exacted tribute from its rdjd. From Warangal 
the victorious general marched still further south, defeated a Ball&l 
army at Dw&rasamudram, in Mysore, the capital of the kingdom, 
and reduced the whole of the country along the Eastern Coast as 
far as R&meswaram. Having achieved this success, Mdlik KdMr 
retired northwards. 

In the course of ten years, however, the impression caused by 
this invasion began to wear away, and the southern kingdoms 
ventured to withhold payment of the tribute due to their distant 
lords at Delhi. In 1322 Grhyas-ud-din Tughlak was, therefore, 
constrained to send an army to coerce his tributaries in the 
Deccan, and the Rdjd of Warangal, who had been the leader 
among the insurgents, was carried away captive to the north. 

The kings of Yijayanagar, already referred to, are among the 
most important of the various dynasties which have reigned in 
Southern India, and the tradition of the wealth, power and 
splendour of their reigns is still proudly remembered by the 
inhabitants of its towns and villages. The kingdom appears to 
have first risen into notice after the subversion of the BalMl 
monarchy, when two Telingdna princes, 3 named Bukkar&ya and 
Harihara, founded it by a divine inspiration with the assistance of 
the learned M&dhva Yidydranya, who became their prime minister. 

The capital, from which the dynasty took its name, was 
situated upon the banks of the Tungabhadra, and from thence 


? Said by some to have been^Knrumbas, 
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successive Vijayanagar r&j&s succeeded, during the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and part of the sixteenth centuries, in carrying on a 
successful contest with their neighbours. During the reign of 
Muhammad Tughlak, in 1344, they were able, with the assistance 
of the r&j& of Teling&na and the B&hmani king Hassan Gangu, 
to expel the Musalman garrisons from their territories ; but con- 
stant attempts were made by the Muhammadans to recover their 
position, and the country was for some two centuries the scene 
of frequent wars. It is unnecessary to enter into a full account 
of the various kings of the Vijayanagar line. Their territories 
appear, until the fifteenth century, to have been confined to tbe 
more immediate neighbourhood of their capital, and it was not 
until the reign of the fourteenth rdjd, Narsing R&ya, that they 
extended so far as the Carnatic. Narsing B4ya greatly extended 
the territories bequeathed to him hy his predecessors, and is said to 
have built, or at least improved, the forts of Vellore and Chendra- 
giri, “ the former for his occasional residence, and the latter as a 
place for the safe deposit of treasure.” His son Krishna Deva 
E&ya still further extended the territories which his father had 
acquired, and reduced the whole of the Tamil country to subjection. 

The line of the Bahmani kings, who were the allies of Vijaya- 
nagar in its struggle with the Muhammadans, was founded by 
some Mughal refugees from Gkizer&t, who were forced to flee to the 
Deccan from the cruelty and oppression of the Emperor Muham- 
mad Tughlak. The refugees seized upon the town of Dowlatab&d, 
where many, who were exasperated by the excesses of the emperor, 
joined them, and proclaimed an Afghan, Ismail KMn, as their 
chief. Ismail KMn soon resigned his leadership to Hassan 
Gangu, the ally of the Vijayanagar Rdjd. 

A continuance of this alliance between states differing from 
one another in race and religion was impossible, and no sooner 
had the common enemy been disposed of than the B&hmani kings 
began a protracted straggle with the Hindu r&j&s of Teling&na 
and Vijayanagar. During these contests the former dynasty was 
completely reduced, and the only two important powers in the 
south of India were those of B&hmani and Vijayanagar. Of these 
the latter had by the sixteenth century become paramount over 
almost the whole of the country south of the Tungabhadra. “ They 
exercised,” says Marshman, “ authority more or less complete 
“over all the Hindu chiefs of the south. The revenues of 
“ Warangal, which were said to be enriched by the commerce of 
“ sixty seaports on both coasts, enabled the king to keep up a force 
u with which no other single state was able to cope.” 

This condition of prosperity seems to have arisen in a great 
measure from the dissensions which broke out in the B&hmani 
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kingdom. After the death of Hassan Gangu it had gradually 
split up into five different governments, mutually jealous of, and 
frequently at war with, one another. In the middle of the six- 
teenth century the five rival Bihmani chiefs, or suMns as they 
were called, perceiving with alarm the dangerous increase of 
power on the part of their neighbour at Vljayanagar, resolved to 
unite in humbling him. The armies, therefore, joined for this 
purpose, and on January 23rd, 1565, was fought one of the most 
eventful battles in the history of Southern India— that of Tali- 
k6ta. The Vijayanagar army was routed, the reigning monarch, 
Ram R&ya, was slain, and the kingdom in consequence fell to 
pieces. 

Mutual jealousies among the victors prevented them from 
attempting to seize upon all the territory of the overthrown mon- 
archy, and the result of the battle was that the country fell into 
the hands of various members of the late royal family, and some 
of the principal officers of the government, who continue to the 
present day under the titles of zemindars and poligars. Among 
others, the nearest relative of the deceased r&j&, a brother, con- 
trived to appropriate a fragment of the kingdom. After a short 
residence at Penukonda, in the Anantapur district, he removed 
himself and his court to Chendragiri, Here he heard that the 
English, who in 1625 had moved their factory from Masulipatam 
to A rmegaum, were dissatisfied with the results of their trade in 
that place. An invitation was, therefore, sent by the IC&lahasti 
poligar (a tributary of the rdjd) to Mr. Day, the superintendent 
of the Company’s factory, to settle within his dominions, which 
extended to the coast. The offer was accepted, and Mr. Day 
visited the riji in his palace of Chendragiri, where, in 1640, a 
grant was made of a small strip of land on the coast, the first ever 
possessed by the British in India. To protect themselves against 
the danger of attack from the restless and turbulent princes of the 
neighbourhood, a fort was built and named Fort St. George, after 
the traditional champion of England. 

The results of the battle of Talikota were eminently disastrous 
to the happiness and welfare of South India. The sun of the 
prosperity of Yijayanagar set with the death of its rdjd, and the 
wealth and grandeur of its capital soon sank into insignificance. 
The accounts which we possess of those who visited the country at 
the close of the fifteenth and the opening of the sixteenth centuries 
show that evidences of the wealth and happiness of the provinces 
were everywhere apparent. Several large and prosperous towns 
exported their manufactures to the most distant parts of the 
globe ; cultivation was widely extended, and trade at numerous 
seaports was extensively carried on. But as soon as the head. 
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which had controlled the turbulent petty chieftains of the country. 
Was removed, the land was given over a prey to pillage and 
rapine. Constant warfare deprived the cultivators of the power to 
till the soil in peace, or to reap the produce which they with diffi- 
culty succeeded in raising, and it was not until after very many 
years, when a sufficiently powerful controlling authority once 
more kept the zemindars and poligars within hounds, that the 
country began to make any steady progress towards wealth and 
prosperity. 

For seventy years after Talikota the provinces continued a 
victim to these petty struggles between the numerous princes who 
had risen on the ruins of the Vijayanagar kingdom. At the end 
of that period we find the king of Bijapur casting his eyes "upon 
the tempting bait which these feeble and disunited principalities 
offered to him. His kingdom formed one of the five into which 
the Bahmani monarchy had been resolved. Early in the sixteenth 
century he had asserted his independence, and from that time had 
been engaged in frequent contests with the Mughals. Ahmedna- 
gar and Grolgonda were two more of the states which had arisen 
after the decomposition of the B&hmani kingdom, and they, like 
their neighbour at Bijapfir, were constantly at war with the 
Mughals, besides being jealous of one another. 

These contests and mutual jealousies so completely engrossed 
their attention that they had no leisure to turn their thoughts to 
the provinces of the south, which seemed to invite the interfer- 
ence of any ruler powerful enough to seize and hold their fertile 
territories. But at the close of the campaign of SMh JeMn, in- 
1636, which closed with the treaty between that emperor and the 
Bijapur suMn, the latter was left with the power and leisure to 
prosecute his schemes of aggrandizement in the south. The power 
of Ahmednagar had been extinguished in that campaign, while the 
rulers of Grolgonda and Bijapur continued in a state of comparative 
independence, and for the next twenty years were able to carry war 
into the Carnatic. They did so, but instead of uniting to reduce 
the country, each separately proceeded against those poligars who 
happened to he nearest to his own territories. The natural result 
of their operations was that the petty principalities fell one by one 
under their sway. Vellore passed into the power of the Bijapfir 
state, while Chendragiri was acquired by Q-olgonda. 

These successes were not long in provoking the jealousy of 
the emperor, who took an early opportunity of cheeking the pro- 
gress of his nominal vassals. In 1656 Adil Sh&h, SuMn of 
Bijapur, died, and his son imprudently neglected to pay the cus- 
tomary mark of homage on succeeding to the throne. Sh&h Jeh&n 
therefore proclaimed him to be an illegitimate son of the deceased 
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sult&n, and a Mughal army, under the emperor’s own son Aurang- 
zxb, suddenly presented its appearance within the territories of 
Bijapur. As a large portion of the army of that state happened 
to he absent in the Carnatic, the aspect of affairs looked gloomy, 
and it seemed not unlikely that Bijapur would he shorn of its 
power and influence. But at this juncture news arrived that the 
emperor was dying, and Aurangzib was unwillingly obliged to 
raise the siege in order to secure his own succession to the throne. 
Thus Bijaphr was allowed a respite of thirty years in which to 
consolidate and extend its power in the newly-conquered territory. 

The history of a Mahrdtta family, which exercised a very 
powerful influence over the destinies of Southern India, has now 
to he noticed. This was the family of Sivdji. One Malloji 
Bhonsle, a captain of horse, having accumulated great wealth by 
the Mahr&tta expedient of plunder, purchased, soon after the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, certain j%irs at Poona 
and other places from the Sult&n of Ahmednagar. These he be- 
queathed on his death to his son SMhji, who, after repeatedly 
changing sides in the various conflicts between the Mughals and 
their tributaries in the Northern Deccan, found it convenient, 
about the time of the treaty of 1636, to offer his services to the 
Sult&n of Bijapur, whose star then appeared to he in the ascendant. 
They were accepted, and Shahji was entrusted with the command 
of one of the several expeditions into the Carnatic. So success- 
fully did he fulfil his trust that he was rewarded with the grant 
of valuable j&girs in the neighbourhood of Bangalore, and his 
j&gir at Poona, being of inferior value compared with these new 
acquisitions, was handed over to his son, the celebrated Siv&ji. 
But no sooner had the youth grasped the power which passed to 
him with the Poona j&gir, than he began to indulge in such wild 
excesses and such audacious schemes of plunder, that the father 
SMhji was seized by his patron as a hostage and pledge of the 
good conduct of the son. For four years SMhji remained a 
captive at Bijapur, until it was found that, without his vigorous 
supervision, the Carnatic provinces had fallen into the utmost 
disorder. He was, therefore, restored to his command, of course 
with augmented importance, and before his death, in 1664, had 
acquired in addition to his j&girs around Bangalore, several 
others in the more southerly parts of the country. 

After his father’s release Siv&ji, who had been somewhat so- 
bered during SMhji’s captivity, resumed his career of indis- 
criminate plunder, and contrived to extend his authority over a 
large portion of the Northern Deccan. So rapid was the advance 
of his power that, in 1674, h© was able to assert his independ- 
ence and assumed the titles of royalty. 
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Ten years before this date his father Sh&hji had died* and his 
southern j&girs passed into the possession of a half-brother of 
Siv&ji named Venk&ji, who held them as a vassal of the Bijaphr 
state. Siv&ji now conceived the bold design of making an expe- 
dition into the south and wresting from his half-brother these 
valuable estates. With this view he entered into an arrange- 
ment with the Sult&n of Grolgonda, by which the latter agreed to 
guard his northern possessions while he marched into the Carnatic 
to conquer, for Grolgonda, the provinces tributary to Bijap&r. 
This was, of course, a mere pretext to secure the aid of the Gol- 
gonda state. The real object of Siv&ji, as it soon appeared, was 
to acquire the southern provinces for himself. 

Having thus protected his own kingdom he, in 1676, set out 
against his brother, and entered the Carnatic by the Kallur pass 
in this district. The character of the Mahr&tta horse, half 
soldiers and half robbers, is so well known that it is hardly neces- 
sary to describe the effect of this sudden invasion of the country 
by their plundering hordes. For miles around the line of their 
march were seen the smoke of burning villages and crops ruth- 
lessly destroyed. Where, by good fortune, there had been some 
warning of their approach, villagers hastily forsook their homes, 
carrying with them what they could lay hands on, but the small 
detached bodies of the invaders moved with such rapidity that 
there was rarely an opportunity for flight, and before any plan of 
combined pursuit and reprisal could be formed the plunderers 
were passed far beyond reach. With these hardy and irrepres- 
sible troops Siv&ji proceeded to reduce his brother’s forts. 
Vellore, after a short and gallant resistance, was driven to a 
surrender, and its capitulation was followed by that of Arni 
and other strongholds in this and neighbouring districts. Even 
Gingee the impregnable was gained, but by treachery, and this, 
the chief stronghold of his brother, having been acquired, Siv&ji 
may be said to have possessed himself of the whole of his father’s 
j&girs. But, just as his success appeared complete, news from 
the north recalled him to the aid of his ally at Golgonda, and he 
was forced to leave his newly-acquired territories under the charge 
of another half-brother, 3 Sant&ji. The latter, however, left in 
possession with a reduced army, was gradually overpowered by 
Venk&ji, and Siv&ji eventually acquiesced in his retaining the 
provinces on a promise of receiving one-half of the revenues. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Aurangzib was not inattentive to 
what was occurring in the south. In 1686 he resolved to put a 


8 Wilks is of opinion that Santaji was no relative of Siv&ji, but merely the 
commander of bis forces. 
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stop to the state of anarchy reigning there, and set out with 
an enormous army, with which he annihilated the monarchy of 
Bijapftr and rapidly brought the whole country into allegiance. 
But the submission of his tributaries was rather nominal than 
real, and he cannot be said to have had anything more than a 
military occupation of the country. The result of his interfer- 
ence with the kingdoms which had preserved a certain amount of 
order in the Deccan was to introduce confusion throughout the 
provinces. Repeated revolts involved him in a succession of 
battles and sieges. No sooner had one rebellion been suppressed 
than fresh conspiracies arose in other directions, and thus for 
years the unfortunate Carnatic, which had barely recovered from 
the effects of the inroad of Sivdji’s horsemen, was once more 
overrun by the armies of the Mughals on the one hand, and pil- 
laged by the Mahr&tta cavalry on the other. It is difficult to 
imagine a condition more pitiable than that of the country at 
this period of its history. . 

Before this expedition from Delhi, Siv&ji had died, and his 
son Sambh&ji, who succeeded him, was captured and put to death 
by the emperor. His infant son S&hu was proclaimed head of 
the Mahrattas, while an uncle, R&j&r&m, was appointed regent. 
The Mughals succeeded in capturing the youth, and R&j&r&m 
at once usurped the throne, establishing himself at Gingee. 
Here for eight years he withstood the not very energetic attempts 
of the Mughal general Zulfik&r KMn to reduce his fortress. His 
captains were let loose upon the Carnatic to demand contri- 
butions. Those villages which had the temerity to refuse com- 
pliance with their demands were plundered, while those who 
acquiesced were left with barely sufficient to ward off actual 
starvation. 

After a siege of eight years Gingee was taken, but R&j&r&m 
escaped and fled to Yellore, whence he removed to Sat&ra, and 
surrounded himself with another large army. 

After garrisoning Gingee, which was at first intended to be 
their head-quarters in the south, the Mughals followed the Mah- 
r&tta sovereign to the north, but though forts were taken, they 
were afterwards lost, and eventually the emperor was driven by 
his increasing difficulties to abandon his designs and to return 
to his capital, which twenty years previously he had left with 
such brilliant expectations. Those expectations had been dis- 
appointed, and he now found himself with an exhausted treasury, 
a demoralised army, and an authority utterly disregarded by 
the tributaries whom he had intended to reduce. Under the 
weight of these disappointments the emperor succumbed, and died 
at Delhi in 1707. 
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His death was followed by a contest for the succession among CHAP. ir. 
his sons. While the result of this remained uncertain, ZulfiMr Muhamma- 
Khdn, the Mughal general, had the sagacity to remain neutral, PAN PEB 1QP » 
but as soon as the success of the eldest son Muazzam seemed as- 
sured, he hastened to render his allegiance, and in return for his 
fidelity received the title of Viceroy or Subahdar of the Deccan. SuLaLdar of 
Without taking up this appointment, Zulfikdr Ivhdn nominated a tiie Deccan ’ 
Patdn, named Dadd Khdn, to act as his deputy, and the affairs 
of the Carnatic were, for five years successfully administered 
by this officer, who established his head-quarters at Areot, since 
Gringee had been found to be extremely unhealthy. After five 
years, in 1713, the viceroy was murdered on the accession of the 
emperor Farukhsiyyar, his deputy was removed from his subor- 
dinate government of Areot, and one Chin Kiliek Khdn was 
honoured with the vacant appointment of subahddr. He had 
already distinguished himself by his general acuteness and saga- 
city, and had received from Aurangzib the titles of Asaf Jdh and 
Nizdm-ul-Mulb, or Eegulator of the State, by the latter of which 
titles he and his descendants have generally been known to the 
British. 

Within a year of his nomination the Nizam was removed 
from his appointment, and one Hussain Ali, who had, with bis 
brother, acquired great power in the emperor’s court, was sent to 
supplant him. He had succeeded in incurring the jealousy of 
the emperor, who secretly endeavoured to procure his ruin. With 
this view Ddfid Khan, now G-overnor of Gruzerdt, was persuaded 
to attack Hussain Ali, but the attempt was unsuccessful, and the 
late Governor of the Carnatic was himself slain. The Malirattas 
were next induced to harass the new viceroy, and so well did 
they succeed, that the unfortunate Hussain Ali, entangled on all 
sides, was obliged to purchase their good-will by acknowledging 
Sdhu to be an independent sovereign, and assigning to the Mali- 
rdttas the right to collect “ the fourth and the tenth of the reve- 
■“ nues of the six soubahs of the Deccan and of the tributary states 
a of Tan j ore, Mysore and Trichinopoly.” 

This acknowledgment of a Mahrdtta right to demand a portion The * chout.® 
of the revenues of these districts, known by the term ( chout, ’ 
was fruitful of misfortune and trouble to the inhabitants of the 
Carnatic provinces, for the Mahrdtta leaders found it remunerative 
to make inroads into the country, for the purpose of levying what 
they called their dues, whenever they happened to have no more 
important expedition on hand. 

Having thus bought off the Mahrdttas, Hussain Ali marched 
back to Delhi, seized upon the person of the emperor and procured 
his assassination. After putting upon the throne two powerless 
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puppets who died within a few months of one another, he, with 
his brother, proclaimed as emperor a grandson of Aurangzib under 
the title of Muhammad SMh. 

Perceiving the disunited state of the kingdom the Nizam, Asaf 
Jdh, secretly resolved on seizing the opportunity for establishing 
an independent kingdom in the Deccan, His actions betrayed 
his scheme, and Hussain Ali marched with a large army to prevent 
the accomplishment of his design, but was assassinated before an 
encounter took place. The new emperor, who was heartily jealous 
of the restraint laid upon him by the two brothers, now attacked 
the survivor and succeeded in defeating his forces. Asaf J&h was 
invited to accept the office of vizier, and obeyed the summons, 
but being speedily disgusted with the degeneracy of the emperor’s 
court, he threw up the appointment and started off to Hydera- 
bad. There he set himself to administer the affairs of the soubah, 
and paid but small regard to the allegiance nominally due to his 
suzerain at Delhi. From this time, 1724, the Nizam may be con- 
sidered as a virtually independent sovereign. 

Subordinate to the Nizam was the province of the Carnatic, 
under a deputy, or nabob, having the seat of his government at 
Arcot. D&ud Khdn had been first entrusted with its governance, 
and when he, in 1710, was withdrawn to the province of Gruzer&t, 
one Sddat-ulld was left to officiate. This he did until his death in 
1732, when his nephew Dost Ali assumed the administration of 
the province, but without applying for the sanction of his superior, 
the Nizam, who had then been established at Hyderabad for 
eight years. 

The Nizam, however, happened at the time to he too busy with 
more important affairs to take notice of this omission, and Dost 
Ali continued for a time in peaceful possession of his government. 
His administration, as well as that of his predecessor, is not re- 
markable for any brilliant conquests, but is happily distinguished 
for its moderation and beneficence. The thirty years during 
which these two rulers administered the affairs of the province 
were fruitful in benefits to their subjects, and not a few of the 
important works of irrigation which are now found spread over 
the country are ascribed to their energy and large-mindedness. 
For the first time for years did the people enjoy a temporary 
respite from the hardships of war and rapine. 

But even Dost Ali could not at last resist the fascinating idea 
of conquest, and, in 1736, we find him carrying war into the 
division of Trichinopoly, the strong fortress of which he took and 
added the territories of its chief to his own. In 1740, however, 
he was called upon to defend himself against the aggressions of 
others. The invasion was from the Mahrattas, who sent a large 
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amy, represented as nnm'bering 10,000 men, under a Mahr&tta 
general, B%h6ji Bhonsle, who had acquired great power in 
Berar. The tribute granted to them by Hussain Ali had for years 
remained uncollected, and payment had not been insisted on from 
fear of the Nizam, Now, however, the latter encouraged them to 
invade his dependency, and the Mahr&ttas were only too ready to 
listen to his suggestions. There is also reason to suppose that 
the nabob’s eldest son and the diw&n Mir Asud had invited them 
to attack Chanda Sahib of Triehinopoly, who had aroused their 
jealousy. They kept the design secret from the nabob, expecting 
that he would take refuge in Tellore or Arcot, and allow the 
invaders to pass on to Triehinopoly. 

Dost Ali had, however, more spirit than they anticipated. 
He had hardly heard of the Mahratta advance than he received 
intelligence that Baghoji had actually gained the head of the 
ghauts and was preparing to descend by the Kallur Pass. Hastily 
sending off word to his son Safdar Ali to hurry to his assistance, 
he advanced with some 4,000 cavalry and 6,000 foot to oppose the 
enemy, and fixed upon Ddmaleheruvu, in the taluk of Chen- 
dragiri, as a spot where he could, with success, make a stand until 
reinforcement should arrive. At this place high hills close in the 
valley which leads up to the pass of Kallur, and across it an 
entrenchment was constructed, behind which the nabob’s artillery 
was posted. Even now a long line of earthwork is to be traced, 
crossing the valley and ascending the hills on either side. The 
villagers assert that it was constructed long ago to mark the 
boundary between the territories of the Chola kings and their 
northern neighbours. Probably Dost Ali did find an earthwork 
thus ready at hand. The invasion was so unexpected that he 
would hardly have had time to raise so extensive a line of defence. 
In the rear of this entrenchment the nabob drew up his forces and 
awaited the attack. The Mahrdtta leader, however, had recourse 
to intrigue, and succeeded in corrupting one of the Hindu officers 
in the nabob’s army — some say the Pulicherla poligar — who 
allowed the enemy to pass to the rear of the defences in the dark- 
ness of night (perhaps by the Mangalpenta valley) and to attack 
the nabob in the rear ; under these circumstances Dost Ali’s 
artillery was useless, and though his troops maintained a stubborn 
resistance for many hours, the death of their ruler and his son 
Hussain Ali produced the usual panic. They broke and fled, 
leaving vast numbers upon the field of battle. The diw&n was 
among the prisoners, and few of the nabob’s officers survived the 
battle. In the district records appears a reference to a lofty 
mound, said to have been in existence in 1804, and to have been 
called by the villagers the 4 Bhumigutta.’ It is described as 
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c the memorial of a great battle/ probably that of D&malcheruvu* 
It is now impossible to identify the spot or to obtain any infor- 
mation regarding it. 

Safdar Ali had meanwhile harried up from the sonth and had 
reached Arcot, when information of the disastrous issue of the 
battle reached him. Dismayed at the perfidy of the Mahrattas in 
converting a mock invasion into a real one, he threw himself into 
the fortress of Yellore, which was the strongest in the Carnatic, 
and sent word to the captive diw&n to sue for terms. These were 
at first refused, as the Mahrattas had not yet exhausted the. re- 
sources of the country, but when no further prospect of plunder 
remained, Kaghoji consented to quit the Carnatic on payment of 
one year’s revenue, a sum equivalent to a crore of rupees. Hard 
as the terms were, Safdar Ali had no alternative hut to comply, 
and on these conditions a treaty was ratified. The Mahr&tta 
army retired, and Dost Ali’s son assumed the title of nabob. 

Up to this time the court had been held at Arcot, but the 
defences of this fort were greatly inferior to those of Yellore. 
So terrified was Safdar Ali at his recent reverses, that he appears 
to have removed his head-quarters from Arcot to Yellore. B&kir 
Ali, brother of the deceased nabob, had lately been its governor, 
and was sneceeded by his son Mortiz Ali, 4 the “ most truculent 
prince in the Deccan.” He had married a sister of Safdar Ali, 
and by his parsimonious management of his j&gir, had amassed 
enormous wealth. The nabob was aware of this, and, at a loss to 
know whence he could obtain funds to pay off the enormous 
demand of the Mahrdttas, as well as some heavy arrears which 
were due to the Nizam, he asked for a large contribution. The 
demand was met with a ready compliance in words, but the 
governor of Yellore was not the man to part with any portion of 
his wealth without compulsion. "Wearied out with repeated but 
unfulfilled promises, the nabob imprudently threatened his cousin 
-with dismissal from his appointment, and the latter, stung by the 
disgrace of such a threat, determined on revenge. An opportunity 
soon presented itself. In October 1742 occurred the feast of the 
Moharram, when most of the nabob’s retainers obtained leave of 
absence to spend it with their friends. An attempt to poison 
Safdar Ali failed, and Mortiz Ali was therefore constrained to 
have recourse to violence. A Pat&n, who had a personal grievance 
against the nabob, was easily persuaded to become the instrument 
in the plot. Attended by some Abyssinian slaves, the assassin 
entered the chamber in the fort occupied by the nabob, over- 
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powered Ms guards, and seizing Ms victim as he was attempting CHAF. II. 
to escape "by a window, stabbed Mm to the heart. Muhamma- 

The news of this crime roused the troops without the fort to DAN PEB IQJ> ’ 
a display of unexpected indignation. They announced their Safdar AH. 
intention of storming the walls, but the astute governor held out 
promises of discharging the arrears of pay due to them, and thus 
induced them to sink their resentment and to acknowledge Mm as 
nabob. 

The court once more returned to Arcot, where Mortiz Ali Mortiz Ali. 
assumed the ensigns of royalty. But his occupation of the throne 
was short-lived, for although he possessed abundant means for 
satisfying the demands of his army, he w r as short-sighted enough 
to withhold the promised pay, and the exasperated soldiery, per- 
ceiving that they had been duped, withdrew their allegiance and 
went into open revolt*. Mortiz Ali was obliged to escape to bis 
own fortress of Vellore in the disguise of a female, there to 
meditate upon the act of folly into the commission of which his 
avarice had led him. 

The commanders of the Carnatic army now summoned Muhammad 
Muhammad Ali, the infant son of Safdar Ali, and his mother Mu 
from Madras, and proclaiming the minor nabob, placed him under 
the charge of his uncle Tuckia Sahib, who had been entrusted 
with the governorship of the fort of Wandiwash. 

News of the unsatisfactory state of affairs in the Carnatic had 
of course been brought to the Nizam, but ever since the assump- 
tion of the nabobship by Dost Ali, he had been unable to interfere 
owing to Ms political relations with the court of Delhi. These 
having at length been satisfactorily arranged, he gathered around 
him an enormous army, consisting it is said of 80,000 cavalry and 
200,000 infantry, with which he marched to the southern capital. 

As resistance to so overwhelming a force was out of the question, 
all parties submitted, and the Nizam, confirming the youthful 
Muhammad Ali as nabob, appointed one Anwar-ud-din to be his 
guardian. 

One of the first steps of Anwar-ud-din was to remove his 
ward from Wandiwash to Arcot, where he lived in security until 
June 1744. In that month a wedding between some members of 
his family took place, and was celebrated in the palace of Arcot. 

All went well for a while, but on the evening of the day on which 
the concluding rite took place, wMle the youthful nabob was 
descending the steps of the palace to greet his guardian on his 
arrival, a Pat&n soldier advanced, and, before he could be pre- 
vented, plunged a dagger into his breast. 

The whole palace was, by this incident, thrown into confusion, 
in the midst of which Mortiz Ali, who was among the guests, 
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succeeded in making his way to the gate of the fort, and, sum- 
moning his retainers around him, hurried hack to Vellore. 

It has never been satisfactorily ascertained who was the origi- 
nator of this plot. The assassin was unfortunately killed on the 
spot, and the question has therefore been left for euer in doubt. 
Many suspected Anwar-ud-din, but more threw the guilt upon 
Mortiz Ali, who certainly was capable of the crime. Anwar-ud- 
din, however, was the only one who derived any advantage from 
the death of the young prince. He succeeded at least in persuad- 
ing his patron, the Nizam, of Ms innocence, and was by him 
elevated to the vacant throne. He thus became the ancestor of 
those nabobs of the Carnatic from whom the cession of the country 
was subsequently obtained, or rather enforced, by the English 
Government. S&dat-uM and Dost Ali had been such benefactors 
to the Carnatic, that the people clung to their family with a 
romantic affection, and the alienation of the throne to a stranger 
was regarded with universal regret and dissatisfaction. No aspi- 
rant to the nabobship who claimed a connexion with the old 
and nrueh-loved line was ever without the sympathy and support 
of the people ; and it will be seen how the French endeavoured to 
take advantage of this widespread feeling when attempting to 
establish their power in the Garnatie. 

It is hardly necessary to narrate the circumstances which led 
to the grant of the various charters which were at different times 
obtained by the Company, or to describe the gradual increase of 
their trade along the Coromandel coast, France had entered the 
lists as a competitor in commerce, and the factories of the two 
countries carried on a friendly rivalry in the Indian trade for 
many years, though there had been war between the two nations 
at home. Neither had as yet conceived the idea of attacking its 
enemy by aiming a blow at his trade in the East ; but in 1744, 
when a fresh war broke out in Europe, the design was entertained 
by the French and carried into effect. 

Great was the consternation at Fort St. George when news of 
the unexpected danger arrived, and little did the English settlers 
imagine that this hostile movement on the part of the French 
Ministry would prove the circumstance which in the course of 
time would force upon the Company the acquisition of an empire 
in India. The opening events of the conflict gave no promise of 
such a result, for Madras was, in 1746, taken by a French force 
under Labourdonnais, and was only evacuated after the payment 
of a ransom. 

Up to this time the Government of Madras had not come into 
collision with any of the Native states in the neighbourhood. 
Now, however, intimation of the operations of the French against 
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Madras readied tie nabob, and was received with great dis- 
pleasure. He forthwith despatched a remonstrance from Arcot, 
against what he characterized as the presumption of the French 
in attacking a settlement which was under his protection. His 
anger was easily appeased by a promise that he should share in 
the ransom paid by the English. This promise however remained 
unfulfilled, and the indignant nabob sent his own son to Madras 
with 10,000 troops, a force w r hieh he fondly imagined would be 
more than sufficient to expel the small French garrison from Fort 
St. George. The result showed how greatly he had overrated the 
powers of his troops when matched against European soldiery. 
The ten thousand were scattered like sheep before a thousand of 
the French, and retreated in the utmost disorder to Arcot. 

Irritated by the disgrace of this defeat, Anwar-ud-din was 
not unwilling to listen to the solicitations of the English when 
they applied for aid in defending their factory at Fort St. David. 
A considerable body of men was lent for that purpose, and the 
vanity of the nabob was gratified when a sudden and unexpected 
attack upon the French resulted in their being driven back to 
Pondicherry. Dupleix, the French Governor, however, soon 
succeeded in bringing to a close the alliance between the nabob 
and the English. He held out a prospect of great pecuniary 
advantage as resulting from a change of sides, and persuaded 
Anwar-ud-din that his present allies were in reality the weaker 
party, a persuasion which was confirmed by our disgraceful 
failure at the siege of Pondicherry. The nabob therefore elected 
to cast in his lot with the victorious French. 

The treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748, closed the war in 
Europe and restored to the Company their settlement at Madras. 
It should have closed the contest between the two nations in 
India, but Dupleix, who was at the head of affairs at Pondicherry, 
perceived that his power was really superior to that of any other 
state around him, and he therefore conceived the ambitious design 
of turning his superiority to the establishment of a French empire 
in India. For the accomplishment of his plans he further re- 
solved to take advantage of the general unpopularity of the reign- 
ing nabob. 

One of the daughters of Dost Ali had married, some years 
previously, a popular and distinguished officer named Chanda 
Sahib. This prince was in possession of the strong fort of Trichi- 
nopoly, where his increasing influence had excited the jealousy of 
his brother-in-law Safdar Ali. The latter induced the Mahr&ttas, 
ever ready for such an enterprise, to attack Chanda Sahib in 
Trichinopoly. The fort was taken, and its gallant defender was 
carried away captive to Sat&ra. His wife and family, having 
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been placed in Pondicherry for greater security, escaped his fate, 
and it was by means of them that JDupleix proposed to carry out 
his plans. 

Through Chanda Sahib’s wife he entered into negotiations 
with the Mahr&ttas, and at last purchased the release of their 
captive at the price of seven lakhs of rupees, Chanda Sahib, on 
obtaining his freedom, enlisted a considerable army and marched 
towards the Carnatic ; but before he entered its confines an event 
occurred which made his chances of success appear more hopeful. 
This was the death of the Nizam, at Hyderabad, followed of 
course by the usual struggle for the throne. The second son of 
the deceased sovereign, having command of the army, seized on 
the control of affairs, but a grandson, named Muzaffar Jung, 
asserted that his claim to succeed had been recognized by the 
emperor himself, and Chanda Sahib resolved on throwing in his 
lot with the second of the two claimants. His offer of assistance 
was accepted the more readily because it involved the alliance of 
the French, who were at that time regarded as a great military 
power in the country. 

The direction of the united forces of Muzaffar Jung and his 
ally was southward, into the Carnatic, where Chanda Sahib had 
always been popular on his own account, and was, moreover, 
regarded with favour as a representative of the old line of nabobs. 
The army of the adventurers was therefore rapidly augmented 
during its progress through the provinces, and when, in July 
1749, it descended the ghauts and encamped at the head of the 
Ambur valley, its numbers amounted to some 40,000 fighting men. 

Anwar-ud-din had lost no time in preparing to oppose the 
invaders, and had taken up his position near his hill fort of 
Ambur. Here, following the example set by Dost Ali at Damal- 
cheruvu, he constructed an enormous entrenchment, behind which 
he stationed his artillery, served by some vagabond Europeans. 
The large tank, situated on the side of the valley opposite to the 
fort, was breached in the hope that it would render the ground 
lying in front of the entrenchment heavy, and thus impede the 
enemy in their attack. This ingenious device, however, seems 
not to have answered the expectations of the nabob. 

Preparations for the battle were completed on the side of 
Muzaffar Jung by July 23rd, and the task of storming the works 
was entrusted to the French contingent, which was under the 
command of an officer named D’Autreil. His first assault was 
repulsed by a well directed discharge of artillery, and the second, 
though more successful, resulted in the French being forced back 
after a desperate struggle of half an hour. The partial success 
of this attack served, however, to damp the courage of the defen- 
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ders of the entrenchment, for, upon the demonstration of a third 
assault, they forsook their guns and fled. 

The distress of Anwar-ud-dm at this repulse of his troops 
was great, and aggravated by a report which reached him that his 
son Morfiz Ali had fallen. Pilled with rage and despair at this 
blow, more grievous than defeat, he thought only of revenging 
himself upon Chanda Sahib, the enemy of his family, and point- 
ing to the spot where he perceived the standard of that prince 
advancing, he urged the mahout to guide his elephant in that 
direction. But, before he reached his intended victim, a bullet 
from a passing French battalion struck him and he fell dead in 
his howdah. All hope of making a further stand was now gone : 
a general rout ensued, and the whole of the cannon, elephants, 
horses and camp equipage of the defeated army fell into the 
hands of the invaders. 

On the day after the action Muzaffar J ung marched to Arcot, 
where he proclaimed himself Subahd&r of the Deccan, and invested 
Chanda Sahib with the title of nabob. 

By this time Nazir Jung, the other competitor for the nizam- 
ship, had collected an enormous army, numbering 300,000 men, 
and marching rapidly through this district, pursued his nephew 
towards Pondicherry, whither he had gone to visit M. Dupleix. 
The armies met at Yaldavur, near the French settlement, and in 
the action which ensued Muzaffar Jung was utterly defeated, and 
was treacherously committed to prison after he had been induced, 
by promises of protection and safety, to surrender himself. 

This defeat of his ally was an inconvenient cheek to the 
designs of Dupleix, but he resolved if possible to retrieve his posi- 
tion by intrigue, in the practice of which he was an adept. The 
conduct of Nazir Jung encouraged his hopes, for after the battle 
of Yaldavur the victorious army retired to Arcot, where the Nizam 
gave himself up to ease and luxury. He also sent back a large 
portion of his troops to the north, apparently imagining that the 
hopes of his enemies had been completely extinguished. Events, 
however, soon proved that such was not the case. Muhammad 
Ali, son of the late nabob, was closely besieged by Chanda Sahib 
at Trichinopoly, and Gingee was soon after taken by a French 
force. The Nizam, therefore, perceived that something must he 
done, and unwilling again to take the field, he sought for an 
alliance with the French. Dupleix demanded as his price the 
release of Muzaffar Jung and the acknowledgment of Chanda 
Sahib as Nabob of the Carnatic. These terms were rejected as 
preposterous, and preparations were made for a renewal of the 
campaign. 
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Nazir Jung now seemed to be forsaken by Ms wonted energy. 
Becoming disheartened by the further reduction of his army 
through sickness and scarcity, he at last yielded to the demands 
oi the French, and without trying the hazard of a battle, agreed 
to sign a treaty dictated by Dupleix. 

While carrying on these negotiations Dupleix had been play- 
ing a double game, and had entered into a plot with three power- 
ful Pat&n nobles in Nazir Jung’s army, whom he found willing 
to betray their chief. They had succeeded in bringing over with 
them some twenty other principal leaders on the Nizam’s side, 
and the conspirators actually commanded one-half of the whole 
army. His arrangements with these traitors having been matured, 
Dupleix ordered up a detachment from Gingee to attack the 
unsuspecting prince, who had only on the previous day signed 
the treaty. After a march of sixteen miles the detachment came 
upon the commencement of Nazir Jung’s camp, which lay spread 
out over a breadth of about eighteen miles north of the Chey&r 
river. The advanced posts were easily disposed of, but a sharp 
contest took place between the French troops and the Nizam’s 
artillery, supported by 25,000 of his infantry. Desperate charges 
were made and repelled by the French, whose artillery, better 
served than that of their enemy, did enormous execution upon 
the dense masses of their foes. Beinforeements kept continually 
pouring in to take the place of those bodies of the Nizam’s troops 
which had been scattered by the rapid discharge of the French 
cannon, and it was only with the utmost difficulty that Nazir 
Jung’s artillery was at length disposed of. For three hours the 
detachment fought its way through the contending bodies of the 
enemy, and when at last it had penetrated to the Nizam’s head- 
quarters, a formidable host appeared advancing. Dismayed at 
the sight the wearied troops were almost losing courage, hut they 
soon perceived the signal of the confederates, a large white flag 
hoisted upon an elephant’s howdah. All anxiety was now at an 
end, and the news brought by the conspirators showed that there 
was no need for further exertion since Nazir Jung was dead. 

That unfortunate prince had not at first been able to persuade 
himself that the attacking party was in reality a portion of the 
army of the French, with whom he had just concluded a treaty, 
but messenger after messenger arrived with tidings confirming 
the report. Still he refused to believe in the serious nature of 
what he termed “ the mad attempt of a parcel of drunken Euro- 
peans ” to surprise his camp. Being informed of the inaction of 
a large portion of his army, he at once mounted his elephant and 
proceeded to the spot where the inactive battalions were drawn 
up in line of battle. He first came upon the contingent of the 
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Nabob of Cuddapah, one of the leaders in the treason, with their 
chief at their head. “ Nazir Jung,” writes Orme, “ rode up to 
“ him, and told him that he was a dastardly coward, who dared not 
%< to defend the Mughal’s standard against the most contemptible 
i6 of enemies. The traitor replied that he knew no enemy but 
u Nazir Jung, and at the same time gave the signal to a fusilier, 
u who rode by him on the same elephant, to fire. The shot missed, 
“ on which Ouddapah himself discharged a carbine, which lodged 
u two bullets in the heart of the unfortunate Nazir Jung, who fell 
u dead upon the plain.” 

The result of this treason was that the captive Muzaffar Jung 
was at once proclaimed Nizam, while Chanda Sahib was declared 
to he nabob. The former, however, did not long survive to enjoy 
his new dignity. "While returning to Hyderabad, the same three 
nobles who had betrayed Nazir Jung revolted against his suc- 
cessor, and before the revolt was quelled one of them, the Nabob 
of Kurnool, despatched his new master by thrusting a javelin 
through his brain. 

Bussy was in the camp, and, calling around him a council of 
chiefs, persuaded them to acknowledge as Nizam SaMbat Jung, 
third son of Asaf J ah, who was at the time a captive with the 
army. 

While these events were occurring in the north, Muhammad 
AH continued closely besieged in Trichinopoly. The Govern- 
ment of Madras had ere this begun to regret the error into which 
they had fallen in allowing the French to gain so great an influ- 
ence in the country. A detachment was, therefore, sent to the 
reHef of the garrison in Trichinopoly, but so largely were the 
British troops outnumbered, that there was small prospect of 
success. Clive, who held a captain’s commission in the detach- 
ment, returned to Madras on business, and, while at the presi- 
dency, suggested the advisability of creating a diversion by 
attacking Arcot, the capital of Chanda Sahib, His suggestion 
was approved, and he was himself entrusted with the command 
of a small force of 200 Europeans and 800 sepoys with eight field 
pieces. Of the eight officers who accompanied this Httle army 
four, including Clive, had but recently been writers in the Com- 
pany’s service, and only two out of the whole number had ever 
been in action. • ■■ 1 y/'l:' 

On August 25th, 1751, the party started from Madras, and 
five days later marched into camp, ten miles from Arcot, through 
a severe tempest of thunder, lightning and rain. It is said that 
their un Jaunted demeanour during the storm gave the enemy’s 
spies such an idea of the valour of the British force, that they 
hurried panic-stricken to Arcot, and so demoralised the garrison 
I, • ' ' ' h 
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to, that they abandoned the fort | 

Clive the next morning reached the place, he m 1 1 

sition, and at once took possession of the citadel. , 

HavL first laid in a supply of provisions he proceeded to 

beat Ta. ***• W*-* “ r 

f. srfoootf hr™» 

news of the capture of his capital, detached 4,000 oi ms own 
troops with 150 of the French, under the command of his son 

Ei $ Sahib, to reoaptv.ro the to. Thee, ^ 

Sed the town and palace on September 23rd. The next day 
Clive had the daring to issue from his stronghold b^re anypio- 
gress had been made in the siege works, and succeeded m mflufc. 
fug considerable loss upon the enemy m the streets of the town. 
This exploit, however, nearly cost him his lif -, 
practical result, «o.pt in .0 far as it Kised the o^age ° 
English garrison, and proportionately damped the ardonr of the 

beS1 Sj?Sahib now proceeded to invest the with ^120 Euro- 
peans 2,000 organized sepoys, 300 cavalry, and , 8 

peon The circumstances of the memorable siege which ensued 
are among the most remarkable in the history of our arne in 
India But sixty days’ provisions remained m the fort, though 
the garrison bad abundance of water. They, t»w,,er^toy 
escaped losing this, as the fort reservoir possessed a seciet passago 
SX to the enemy, which would enable them to dram off its whole 
supply. This was fortunately discovered and the vent secured. 

? In spite of the enormous odds against him, Clive never lost 
heart nor appeared at a loss for expedients to harass the enemy, 
or to counteract their plans ; and, what was more important, he 
showed that he possessed the invaluable power of inspiring 
Sops with a portion of his own confidence. Breaches made by 

day in the ruined old battlements, a mile in circumference wme 

untiringly repaired during the nights, and the hour m which the 
garrison must surrender, though appearing daily close at hand, 
was constantly postponed, until fifty days of the siege had expired. 
“ During this time,” writes Macaulay, “the young captain mam- 
“ tained the defence with a firmness, vigfiance and ability which 
“ would have done honour to the oldest marshal in Europe. 

Within the fort had been found an enormous piece of ordnance, 
discharging a 72-lb. ball, wbiob had been drawn it was said, 
during Aurangzib’s expedition by a thousand yoke of oxen all 
the way from Delhi. This unwieldy monster Clive actually suc- 
ceeded in erecting upon the highest of the fort towers, and from 
this position it was for some days fired once each day at the palace 
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of the nabob while R&ji, Sahib and his officers were met for the CHAP. il. 
purpose of holding a council of war. On the fourth day the Muhamma- 
eanixon burst, but fortunately without doing any damage to the DAN PEBIQD - 
besieged, as Clive had taken the precaution of bring it by means Siege of 
of a train. The accident deprived the garrison of their daily Arcofc » 1751# 
diversion, and it emboldened Bijd Sahib to take steps for reta- 
liation. A huge mound was raised, by his orders, at a short 
distance from the fort walls, which commanded the whole of the 
interior, and upon it was raised a small but powerful battery. 

Clive allowed the work to arrive at completion without hindrance, 
but no sooner were the guns in position, than he opened fire npon 
them with such success, that within an hour the mound was a 
heap of ruins, and fifty men who were stationed upon it were all 
either killed or severely disabled. During the siege attempts had 
been made both from Madras and Fort Saint David to relieve the 
garrison, but without success. Now, however, hope of assistance 
appeared from an unexpected quarter. Some Mahr&tta cavalry, 
under a leader named Mordri Rao, had been hired to assist the 
cause of Muhammad Ali, but, as long as fortune seemed to favour 
the opposite side, they had only assisted by remaining neutral. 

Now that the news of Clive’s gallant defence reached them, they 
announced their readiness to come to his assistance. Bdjd Sahib, 
aware of the threatened danger, saw that it was necessary to 
hurry matters to a conclusion. He therefore summoned Clive to 
surrender, but his message was replied to by a refusal couched in 
the most contemptuous terms. The offer of a present of money 
was indignantly rejected, and the threat that an immediate 
assault would be the result of continued resistance was met by 
the remark that Clive could not persuade himself that Bdjd 


Sahib would be guilty of so great an indiscretion as to storm 
the fort with no hotter soldiers than the cowardly rabble which 
composed his army. 

Seeing that there was no prospect of a surrender, Bdjd Sahib 
resolved to adventure an assault, which took place on November 
14th. The result is thus described by Macaulay :.- — 

“ The day was well fitted for a bold military enterprise ; it 
“was the great Muhammadan festival, the Moharram, which is 
“ sacred to the memory of Hussain, the son of Ali. Clive had 
“ received secret intelligence of the design, had made his plans, 
“ and, exhausted by fatigue, had thrown himself on his bed. He 
“ was awakened by the alarm, and was instantly at his post. The 
“ enemy advanced, driving before them elephants whose foreheads 
“were armed with iron plates. It was expected that the gates 
“ would*yield to the shock of these living battering rams. But the 
“ huge beasts no sooner felt the English musket balls, than they 
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“ turned round and rushed furiously away, trampling on the multi- 
« tilde which had urged them forward, A raft was launched on 
“ the water, which filled one part of the ditch. Olive perceiving 
u that the gunners at that post did not understand their business, 
“ took the management of a piece of artillery himself and cleared 
“ the raft in a few minutes. Where the moat was dry the assail- 
“ ants mounted with great boldness, but they were received with a 
“ fire so heavy and so well directed, that it soon quelled the courage 
“ even of fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks of the 
u English kept the front ranks supplied with a constant succession 
“ of loaded muskets, and every shot told upon the living mass 
“ below. After three desperate assaults the besiegers returned 
“ behind the ditch. 

u The struggle lasted about an hour. Pour hundred of th© 
u assailants fell. The garrison lost only five or six men. The 
“ besieged passed an anxious night looking for a renewal of the 
“ attack. But when day broke the enemy were no more to be seen. 
“ They had retired, leaving to the English several guns and a large 
* quantity of ammunition.” 

Thus ended the siege. The story told by Macaulay of the 
sepoys relinquishing their rations of rice and requesting to be 
allowed to subsist upon the unsubstantial diet of conjee- water is 
romantic, but has been found to rest upon no foundation of fact. 

News of the gallant defence of Arcot was received in Madras 
with unbounded satisfaction, and Olive became the hero of th© 
day. Reinforcements were sent at once to enable him to follow 
up his successes, and Timiri, a fort nine miles from Arcot, having 
been summoned, submitted without a struggle. Thence th© 
army marched in pursuit of E4jd Sahib’s discomfited host to- 
wards Arni, and an engagement took place close to the Padav^d 
river, in which the Mahr&ttas, whose co-operation had been secured 
by the brave defence of Arcot, behaved with distinguished gal- 
lantry. The enemy were gradually forced to retreat until night 
put an end to the affair, but the morning revealed the fact that 
Rdjd Sahib and his army had fled in great disorder to Gringee, 
leaving, much to the delight of the Mahr&ttas, a large quantity 
of stores behind them and a lakh of rupees in cash. The fortress 
of Ami however remained unvanquished, and its killad&r declined 
to surrender to a general who had no battering train ; so Olive 
was obliged to content himself with the surrender of an elephant, 
some horses and baggage, and a promise that the governor would 
swear fealty to Muhammad AIL 

The army now returned to Madras, and the neighbourhood 
thus left unprotected fell a prey to H&ji Sahib, who employed 
the opportunity in ravaging it up to Oonjeeveram. This led to a 
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resolution at Madras that Clive should once more take the field 
against the enemy, who were with some difficulty discovered at 
K&verip&k, in the taluk of Wal&ja. Though the English came 
upon them unexpectedly, and, being taken by surprise, were at 
first obliged to fall back, they soon rallied, and a desultory con- 
flict was carried on in the moonlight. The enemy had the advan- 
tage in artillery, and Clive saw that his only chance of success lay 
in capturing the guns. A detachment was therefore marched by 
a circuitous route, and succeeded in making its way unperceived 
to the enemy's rear. A few rounds from this position soon 
brought matters to a conclusion, and the soldiers of B4j& Sahib, 
finding themselves between two fires, ran from their guns. Several 
were made prisoners, and among them 66 Europeans. Nine field 
pieces with three mortars were left upon the field, and the neigh- 
bouring fort of EAverip&k was abandoned. 

Having effectually dispersed Bfijd Sahib’s army, Clive 
started to relieve the garrison of Trichinopoly, and on his way 
passed near Ambur, where the eventful battle of 1749 was 
fought. Here he found the commencement of a town, projected 
by the French commander and intended by him to be named 
after himself, Dupleix-Fatehdb&d, * the city of Dupleix' victory.' 
Clive also learned that a column was under preparation, bearing 
a pompous inscription in Hindustani, Persian and Tamil, while 
medals commemorative of the late victory had already been 
buried beneath the intended site of the column. No vestiges of 
the unfinished town remain, as the English army halted for a 
few days on the spot and was employed in the pleasing labour of 
removing all traces of it. From Ambur they marched unopposed 
to Trichinopoly, where fortune continued to favour our arms. 
Chanda Sahib surrendered and, at the instigation of Muhammad 
Ali, was treacherously murdered. 

The conduct of military affairs in the neighbourhood of 
Madras had been entrusted to a very capable and energetic 
officer named Lawrence. One of his first acts was to make a 
demonstration against Wandiwash, which was still held by 
Tuckia Sahib, who had married one of the daughters of the late 
Safdar Ali. Under the protection of this officer resided his 
mother-in-law, the widow of the deceased nabob, with her pos- 
thumous son. Although Major Lawrence's forces were amply 
sufficient to effect the reduction of the fort, Muhammad Ali, who 
accompanied the army, preferred the idea of replenishing his 
coffers with the ransom of the fortress to carrying away captive 
the widow and her son, though they might possibly prove future 
rivals. Proposals were therefore made to Tuckia Sahib, which 
he declared himself willing to accept* All seemed to have been 
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amicably arranged, when one of the fort guns was accidentally 
fired into the English camp. The troops were only too glad of 
an opportunity of sacking the town. They therefore broke into 
one of the three pettahs which lay without the fort, supported by 
a small body of Europeans. Tuckia Sahib concluded that the 
nabob's overtures had been simply made to throw him off his 
guard, and a heavy fire was therefore opened upon, and returned 
by, the troops in the pettah. The contest was continued through- 
out the night, but in the morning an opportunity was found of 
explaining the mistake. The nabob's troops were called off, and 
the army left Wandiwash with the addition of three lakbs to its 
treasure chests. Meanwhile the funds at the disposal of Dupleix 
began to fail, and be resolved to throw over E4j& Sahib for the 
more peeunious governor of Yellore. To him therefore he offered 
the title of nabob, and after some hesitation Mortiz Ali accepted 
it. Before starting for Pondicherry be proposed to win back 
Arcot for his patron, and had arranged with the French captives 
in that fort a plan for their rising against the garrison, when the 
plot was happily discovered, and the danger averted by the 
removal of the prisoners to more secure quarters. 

Mortiz All's stay at Pondicherry was however short, for he 
was acute enough to perceive that be was being merely used as a 
tool for the advancement of the French interests. He therefore 
took an early opportunity of escaping back to Ms fort, where he 
resolved to watch the progress of affairs. 

After the dispersion of Edjd Sahib's army at K&veripdfe, 
several portions of the Carnatic had been much harassed by the 
depredations of some of the adventurers who had joined that 
prince's standard, and who upon his overthrow bad been left 
without employment. 

Of these the most audacious was one Muhammad Kamdl, who 
at first confined his operations to the neighbourhood of Nellore. 
For a while he was allowed to pillage without hindrance, as the 
English had more important foes in the south ; hut when, in 
1753, he marched to Tirupati, the . authorities at Madras became 
alarmed at the threatened loss of the large revenues of that 
temple, which their nabob had assigned to them. A small force 
was without delay sent to protect the renter, but it was sur- 
rounded by Muhammad Kam&l's troops upon the plain of Tirupati 
and driven back with great loss. On the following day rein- 
forcements arrived, and the issue of a battle was once more tried. 
At first fortune appeared again to have declared against the 
English, for the enemy held their ground, and the European 
officer in command was killed. But fortunately the elephant was 
killed which carried Muhammad Kam&l, and he was captured* 
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His troops forsook him, and in consideration of the atrocities lie 
had committed he was executed on the spot. 

The war which had begun in Europe in 1744 had been con- 
cluded by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, but hostilities had 
continued in India. The Court of Directors, wearied at the con- 
tinued expense of the contest, now expostulated with the French 
ministry, who deputed a M. Grodeheu to arrange matters. He 
arrived at Pondicherry in 1754, and a treaty was soon concluded 
by which Muhammad Ali was acknowledged Nabob of the Car- 
natic, and it was stipulated that neither party should again 
interfere in the affairs of Native states. It is difficult to justify 
the conduct of the two parties to this treaty almost immediately 
after its formal ratification. The English lent their troops to the 
nabob for the purpose of coercing his tributaries and levying con- 
tributions ; while the French fitted out an expedition against 
Terriore. Such flagrant violations of the peace were, however, 
passed over in silence as a new continental war between the two 
countries broke out soon after. 

Among the other tributaries against whom the assistance of 
the English was obtained were those known as the Western 
Poligars, namely, the zemindars of Venkatagiri, E&lahasti and 
Earvetnagar, the estates of the tw r o latter lying in this district. 
They all submitted without a struggle, E&lahasti paying a lakh, 
while E&rvetnagar contributed 80,000 rupees. From the North- 
ern pdlaiyams the expedition proceeded to Yellore, hut Mortiz Ali 
at once sent off a complaint to the French, which produced a 
message from Pondicherry announcing that any proceedings 
against Yellore by English troops would be considered a violation 
of the peace. The message was speedily followed by a French 
force, with which the nabob had no mind to try conclusions. 
Vellore was therefore abandoned after Es. 20,000 had been reluc- 
tantly parted with by its parsimonious governor. 

In 1757 tbe Carnatic was doomed once more to suffer from 
one of the periodical Mahr&tta inroads. A large army was sent 
by the Peshwa, under the command of a general named Balavant 
Eao, who crossed the plateau of Mysore and invested the fortress 
of Eadapanattam which stands at the head of the Thallapulla 
gh&t in the taluk of Palman^r. While the main body re- 
mained before this fortress a detachment was sent on to the 
nabob at Arcot, with a peremptory demand for the payment 
of the arrears of revenue due to the Mahr&ttas. Muhammad 
Ali temporised, and meanwhile Kadapanattam surrendered after 
a siege of nearly three weeks. The Mahr&tta army then de- 
scended the gh&ts, and parties scoured the country about the 
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Y&niyamb&di valley, while Yellore and Ambhr were invested by 
portions of the main body. 

The nabob now saw that he must come to terms, and agreed 
to pay two lakhs in cash, promising a further sum of two and a 
half lakhs so soon as he should be able to collect the sum from 
his feudatories. But as cash was not forthcoming from his 
own treasuries, he was obliged to apply to the Government of 
Madras for a loan, and his application was complied with, though 
reluctantly. 

"When the war of 1756 broke out between the French and the 
English nations in Europe, the Government of the former coun- 
try resolved to make a grand attempt to regain their influence 
in the East and to secure for themselves the exclusive commerce 
of the country. With this object a formidable armament was 
equipped, and M. Bussy was superseded in the conduct of affairs 
by Count Lolly, a brilliant but headstrong officer. Bussy had 
by this time arrived at the summit of his success, and his distin- 
guished talents had not merited the slight put upon him by the 
French ministry. Had he been continued in his command, it is 
not improbable that the results of the war might have been far 
different from what they proved. 

Count Lally arrived at Pondicherry on May 1st, 1758, and at 
once committed a fatal error in recalling Bussy from Hyderabad, 
where he had just succeeded in establishing his influence within 
the territories of the Nizam. He with reluctance obeyed the 
orders of his chief, and marched southwards with all the troops 
under his command. 

Wandiwash had been constituted the head-quarters of the 
French in this portion of the Carnatic, and from thence several 
expeditions had been made against the nabob’s forts in the 
neighbourhood. One of these, that of Chetpat, bravely resisted 
an attempt, made in the early part of 1757 to force it to capitu- 
late. Its killadar, Nizar Muhammad, after enduring a long siege, 
was reduced to great straits, but at length reinforcements were 
thrown into the fort, and the enemy abandoned their designs 
upon the place as hopeless. They spent the interval in over- 
running and plundering the country as far as Arcot, until in 
September they judged that Chetpat, now deserted by the rein- 
forcements from Madras, might again be invested. The brave 
old killaddr, Nizar Muhammad, prepared to make as brave a 
resistance as in the early part of the y&ar, and meanwhile sent 
word to Madras that assistance was urgently needed. But this 
time he waited from them in vain. Muhammad Ali had long 
been offended at the independent spirit manifested by his sub- 
ordinate, and had never forgiven him for having obtained his 
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appointment directly from 'the Nizam. He was therefore only CHAP. II. 
too glad to see Nizar Muhammad in difficulties, and resolved to Muhamma- 
prevent the English from going to his rescue. To effect his pur- DAy PBBI0]P< 
pose he insinuated to the authorities at Madras that the killaddr Renewal of 
had been bought over by the enemy, and by some means sue- French Ind D 
needed in persuading the Government that such was the case. English. 
The much needed succour was therefore withheld until the gal- 
lant defence of the place placed the fidelity of its commander 
beyond suspicion. 

The French had carried the petta below the fort with ease, 
and had erected three batteries within it ; but Nizar Muhammad 
led a gallant sally against the principal one, drove off the gun- 
ners, dismounted the cannon, and carried off what ammunition 
he found stored on the spot. Hearing of this success reinforce- 
ments were sent off in hot haste to save the fort, but they 
arrived too late. On October 13th, though a practicable breach 
had been made, the garrison refused to surrender. On the fol- 
lowing night a party of the French concealed themselves close 
to the fort gateway, and when in the morning an assault was 
made at the point where the breach had been effected, the troops 
in ambush escaladed the wall and gained the ramparts with but 
little opposition, as the main portion of the garrison was absent 
defending the breach. Having thus gained an entrance into 
the fort the escalading party attacked their enemy on their flank, 
and, in the confusion which resulted from the surprise, the 
besiegers poured in through the gap. Nizar Muhammad was 
shot while heroically attempting to force the assailants hack, and 
almost the whole of his garrison were put to the sword. The 
ladies of his family barricaded the doors of their dwelling, but 
fire was set to it, the women were dragged out, and, it is said, 
shamefully outraged. 

The sad fate of their ally naturally caused great regret at the 
presidency, and it was anticipated that operations would he com- 
menced against other fortresses in the neighbourhood. Fortu- 
nately the French commander had received instructions to confine 
Ms movements to the vicinity of Pondicherry, and on no account; 
to pass the P&l&r, as the rainy season was approacMng. After 
garrisoning Ghetpat therefore the troops moved south. 

The reprieve was however a short one, for after the rains were 
over the enemy advanced to Timiri, which surrendered without 
a struggle ; and within a few days Arcot was invested. The 
defences of this place were weak, and its venal commander con- 
cluded it to be his wisest policy to accept a sum of money and 
betray his trust. Without firing a shot he agreed therefore, for 
a consideration, to admit the French forces. 
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Count Lally was not present at the surrender, but bearing of 
it, be determined to make tbe most of tbe acquisition of the 
nabob’s capital. Hurrying up with bis division be entered tbe 
fort amid salvoes of artillery and tbe acclamations of bis troops. 

The submission of tbe killad&r of Arcot led tbe garrison of 
K4verip4k to evacuate that fort, and tbe French, after quietly 
taking possession, advanced to Okingleput. 

Tbe object of Lally in making this advance was well known 
to be the reduction of Madras itself. Bussy, who bad recently 
joined him from Hyderabad, was strongly opposed to the scheme, 
which also met with little favour in tbe eyes of tbe Government 
of Pondicherry. Lally was strongly urged to wait awhile at 
Arcot to obtain supplies and consolidate bis forces, but be obsti- 
nately rejected all advice, and on December 12th, 1758, appeared 
before tbe presidency with 2,700 Europeans, 400 European 
cavalry, and 4,000 sepoys. After a two months’ siege a practi- 
cable breach was effected, but tbe timely arrival of an English 
fleet in tbe Madras roads caused a panic in the besieging army, 
and Lally was mortified by having to beat a hasty retreat. 

While tbe fate of Madras lay still in doubt, the neighbouring 
chiefs bad been watching tbe contest with great eagerness. A 
large body of Mahr&ttas, who bad been engaged in their fa- 
vourite pastime of plunder in tbe district of Cuddapah, had been 
attracted into this district by tbe intelligence of the struggle. 
Passing through tbe pass of Kallur, they established themselves 
in tbe D&maleberuvu valley, no doubt much to tbe annoyance of 
tbe inhabitants of that neighbourhood. Ho sooner was tbe 
French array reported to be in retreat than the Mahr&tta com- 
mander, G6p&l Eao, bad tbe assurance to demand a sum of 
twelve lakhs from tbe Madras Government, on tbe pretext of bis 
having, at great inconvenience to himself, held bis troops in 
readiness to march to tbe succour of tbe presidency when they 
should be in need of it. But though be made these representa- 
tions to tbe English, be was not deterred from sending off 
another detachment after tbe French, offering bis assistance in 
resuming tbe siege of tbe town. Both sides however declined 
bis proposals, tbe Madras Government bidding him prove bis sin- 
cerity by pursuing the retreating army and cutting it to pieces. 
Gop&l Eao, disappointed of bis expectations, retired to relieve 
bis feelings by the plunder of tbe Tirupati pagoda. 

For some time after the failure of tbe siege of Madras 
nothing noteworthy occurred either on the side of tbe French or 
tbe English. The former were dispirited by their ill success, and 
tbe English leader. Major Brereton, displayed no great aptitude. 
With more vigour and promptness matters might have been 
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brought to a successful conclusion, but Major Brer et on failed to chap. ii. 
take advantage of his opportunity, and Colonel Coote was sum- Muhamma- 
xnoned to take command of the army. da n per iod. 

Before Colonel Coote should arrive Major Brereton was ansi- Benewai of 
ous, if possible, to achieve at least one success. He therefore prenc^aud 1 
marched to attack Wandiwash, which still continued under the English, 
command of Tuekia Sahib. On September 28th, 1759, he arrived 
before the fort, and hearing that French reinforcements were on 
the move, determined on making an assault upon the following 
night. It began at 2 o’clock in the morning, and the southern 
peitah was carried successfully. But there were some 1,300 
Europeans within the fort, besides native troops, and these, mak- 
ing a determined sally, drove the English out of the position 
which they had gained, and forced them to abandon their designs. 

Though this attempt “ was much more hardy than judicious,” 
says Orme, “ the great gallantry and the inferior number of the 
“ body which sustained the greatest part of the loss rather 
44 increased than diminished the confidence of the army.” 

Major Brereton now withdrew his forces, but the French, 
though thus relieved from the danger of an attack by an English 
army, were menaced by another and a hardly less perilous 
danger. This was a mutiny among the European troops compos- 
ing the garrison of Wandiwash. Disaffection had some time pre- 
viously been exhibited by the troops at Chetpat, but the spirit 
of insubordination appeared to have subsided. Tbe causes which 
gave rise to the discontent had however not been removed. The 
troops were twelve months in arrears of pay, and subject to the 
greatest distress from want of both provisions and clothing. 

Symptoms of discontent had for some time been exhibited, and 
on October 16th the whole body of the European troops marched 
under arms, carrying their artillery with them, and encamped at 
the base of the rocky hill which stands at a short distance north 
of the fort. There they chose out officers from among them- 
selves, and continued, with the utmost regularity, the daily 
routine of military life. All expostulations from their officers 
were in vain, and the Council at Pondicherry was at last obliged 
to despatch Viscount Fnmel, with a promise of six months’ pay 
and a general pardon. These terms were accepted, and the army 
regarrisoned the citadel, y' ; : . 

In November Colonel Coote arrived and assumed command Eyre Coote 
of the Madras army, into the actions of which he infused new 1759 , 
vigour. He promptly resolved upon effecting the reduction of 
Wandiwash. Major Brereton, now second in command, was sent 
by the direct route, while Coote, to divert the attention of the 
enemy, marched by way of Arcot. On his way he was opposed 
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by a division of the French army at Chakramallur, but repelle 
the attack. The enemy’s troops outside the fort of Arcot a so 

retreated and hurried back tc. Chetpat. 

Colonel Coote arrived at Waudiwash on November 28th, and 
found that Major Brereton had already got into position a battery 
against the south-west angle of the fort. A second battery was 
Jon completed, and both opened fire on the 29th. Upon the 
following day the killadir sued for terms. These were offered, 
but no reply having been received within the stipulated time, the 
order for a general assault was given. It was unopposed, and 
Waudiwash passed to the English without the loss of a single 
life The killad&r was removed from his office and was sent 
a prisoner to Kaildsa Drug, a hill fort six miles distant from 
"V e l l ore. 5 

After the mutiny at Wandiwash, Dally had removed a large 
portion of his army to the south. It was in consequence of this 
error that Coote had been able to capture Wandiwash with so 
little difficulty, and Lally, now appreciating his mistake, recalled 
almost the whole of the French army from the neighbourhood of 
Trichinopoly, whither he had sent it. He also secured at a high 
price the services of a large body of Mahrdttas, who had been 
waiting at Kadapanattam to see which side would offer themore 
liberal terms. With these he advanced, about the middle of 
January 1760, and laid siege to Wandiwash. Bussy entirely 
disapproved of the scheme, and did his utmost to dissuade his 
chief from it, hut the misunderstandings between the two com- 
manders had increased of late, and Bussy’s wise suggestions were 
rejected. From the very commencement of his Indian career 
Lally had systematically treated the advice of his colleague with 
contempt, and had in consequence more than once fallen into the 
commission of very fatal errors. Not the least of these was the 
injudicious attempt to recover Wandiwash. 

The pettas hav ing been taken, batteries were raised against 
the fort. Coote received daily intelligence of the progress of 
affairs, hut resolved to wait, and, when he did risk a battle, to 
have the choice of attacking the party engaged in the siege, or the 
army which covered them on the plain. On J anuary 20th news 
was received that the main rampart had been breached, and Coote 
now judged it time to advance. At dawn of the next day he was 
within sight of the fort, and, after a reeonnaisance, decided upon 
attacking the French army camped on the plain to the east. 
Mar chin g along the eastern side of the hill of Wandiwash, which 
stands two miles north of the fort, he skirted its southern base. 


§ Or possibly AmMr Dr tig, which is also called Kailasa. 
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intending to take np a highly advantageous position between the 
hill and fort. Lolly appears at first not to have appreciated the 
object of Coote’s xnancenvre, for little opposition was offered to the 
advanoe of the English force, and the few attacks of the Mahr&tta 
and French cavalry were easily repelled. When it was too late 
to defeat Coote’s scheme the movement had been accomplished ; 
the English line was marching with one flank resting upon the 
rooky ground at the base of the hill, while the other extended as 
far as the paddy-fields which lie north of the fort, and was further 
protected by the fire from the fort guns. In this position Coote 
had the power of communicating at will with the garrison, and 
the choice of attacking the French camp, their batteries, or their 
trenches. He had already decided on attacking the camp. 

Lally has tened to retrieve his error, and the French beat to 
arms. They mustered 2,250 European infantry, cavalry and 
artillery, with 1,300 sepoys and 3,000 Mahratta horse. Coote’s 
army numbered about 1,800 European iufantry with 80 English 
troopers, and 2,100 sepoys with 1,250 Native cavalry. As soon 
as the French army was observed marching out of the camp the 
English halted, faced towards the enemy, and advanced to meet 
them. Tho battle was commenced by a cavalry charge, led by 
Count Lally in person. The native portion of Coote’s horse threw 
thomselves into confusion in wheeling to receive the charge, and 
being thus disordered broke away, and left their 80 European 
comrades to repel the attack alone. They would have fared but ill 
had it not been for the promptitude of an artillery officer, who, 
perceiving the danger, reserved the fire of his two guns until the 
enemy were directly opposite to him, when he poured into their 
squadrons several rounds in quick succession. They were instantly 
thrown into utter confusion, and within a minute the whole body 
retreated, pursued by the English troopers and those few Indian 
horse who, seeing the result of the charge, had gathere up su 
cient courage to take part in the pursuit. 

This opening attack of the French having proved unsuccessful, 
a cannonade was commenced on both sides, but while that of the 
French was so ill directed as to have no effect, the fire from the 
English guns greatly harassed the French line Perceiving 
disadvantage under which his troops were fighting, L ally deter- 
mined to take them to close quarters. A Wade commenced 
while the armies were still at long range, and two or three shots 
struck Colonel Coote witliout disabling bim. . 

The French attack was led by the EegimentofLorrame, con 

sisting of about 400 Europeans. Coote °^? red ^ “® Stance 
bold their fire until the enemy were withm effeotl ^ dlsta ?f; 
They came on in column, twelve abreast, and were met at fifty 
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yards distance with a deadly volley which brought down several 
but did not cheek the advance. In a few seconds both sides were 
struggling in a hand-to-hand encounter. The attacking column 
by its sheer weight bore down those of the English who were 
directly opposed to them, but the rest of the line instantly wheeled 
in upon their flanks, and attacked them with the utmost fury. In 
hardly more than a minute the French column was utterly de- 
moralised, and fled in disorder, leaving the ground strewn with 
the dead and dying. 

The English line was now formed into order, and was prepar- 
ing to follow up its success, ■when an accident occurred which 
added to the confusion in the French army. Bally had made 
use of the bund of the Wandiwash tank as an entrenchment 
from behind which his field pieces delivered their fire, A shot 
from one of the English guns struck a tumbrel of ammunition 
stationed here, and the explosion which resulted, besides killing or 
mortally wounding no less than eighty men, terrified the whole of 
the troops stationed in the dry bed of the tank, and caused them to 
flee precipitately towards their tents. Ooote, observing the oppor- 
tunity, ordered Major Brereton, second in command, to advance 
without delay to capture the bund. Bussy had rallied a few of 
the fugitives, and with these, as well as two platoons of Europeans, 
who had maintained their order, he awaited the attack. Major 
Brereton advanced rapidly to the western end of the bund, where 
his regiment made an impetuous charge. Bussy delivered a heavy 
volley at close quarters, under which Major Brereton fell mortally 
wounded, but the tank was carried and all the cannon captured. 

Meanwhile Ooote was carrying on the conflict on the plain, 
and the French, having no artillery with which to return the 
English fire, soon showed signs of disorder. Bussy, who had been 
driven out of the tank, had taken command of them, and placing 
himself at the head of the wavering line, called upon them to 
charge with the bayonet. They answered to his call, and ad- 
vanced for a short distance, but their leaders horse being shot 
under him, and he having to dismount, they grew disheartened, 
J and shrunk back galled by the heavy fire from their foes. The 
English line now advanced, and the French, without waiting to 
receive their charge, fled precipitately, leaving Bussy a prisoner 
in the hands of the English. He was after the battle liberated 
in consideration of his generous conduct to British captives in the 
Northern Circars. 

The whole of the enemy’s forces were now in retreat. They 
were only saved from complete destruction by the intervention of 
their cavalry. These had been retreating before the English horse 
while the battle continued, but had avoided an encounter with 
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their pursuers by means of adroit manoeuvring. They now formed 
into squadrons and covered the approach to the camp, into which 
fugitives were constantly pouring. Our native troopers were un- 
willing to venture on a charge, and the 80 Europeans were too 
few to do so alone* They, therefore, held aloof, while the French 
regiments formed into some degree of order, set fire to their tents, 
and, taking with them three pieces of artillery left in the camp, 
retreated under the protection of their cavalry. They were pur- 
sued for five miles, but Coote’s native horse proved so utterly 
wanting in spirit that nothing was achieved. 

The success was, however, complete. Twenty-four cannon 
with eleven tumbrels of ammunition were captured, as well as the 
whole of the camp equipage of the defeated army. Two hundred 
Europeans were found dead upon the field, while almost as many 
were taken prisoners. The loss among the native troops on both 
sides was inconsiderable, as they had really taken no part in the 
engagement. Success was won entirely by the exertions of the 
Europeans, and the “Commandant of the sepoys/' says Orme, 
“ complimenting Colonel Coote on the victory, thanked him for 
“ the sight of such a battle as they had never seen.” 

From Wandiwash Coote now pressed on with his accustomed 
energy to Chetpat, and opened fire upon the fort on the 29th. 
Within a few hours the commandant surrendered, and nine more 
guns with a considerable amount of ammunition and several 
prisoners fell to the English. Three days later Timiri was 
retaken, and operations were commenced against Axcot with such 
success that within a week the garrison offered to surrender if 
allowed all the honours of war. Coote having the decided advan- 
tage, declined to grant such terms, and on the subsequent day the 
fort was unconditionally given up. Mortiz Ali, perceiving how 
the tide had turned in favour of the English, submitted without 
a struggle, and the j&gird&r of Ami, who had as far as possible 
remained neutral during recent events, now declared for the 
nabob. By the close of the year Coote had regained every fort- 
ress in this portion of the Carnatic with the exception of Pondi- 
cherry and Gfingee. The former fell in J anuary of the following 
year, and Gingee yielded after a short siege in April 1762. 

Thus ended the contest between the French and English, 
which had continued almost without interruption for the last 
fifteen years. It left the French without a settlement in the 
Carnatic, and completely destroyed their hopes of establishing an 
empire in the country. 

During this time Tirupati had been the scene of several 
struggles for possession of the very considerable income derived 
from the offerings made at its celebrated shrine. TJnlike other 
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similar institutions in the country, the revenues of Tirupati had 
for very many years, if not always, been paid over to the ruler 
of the districts within which it is situated. The Nabobs of the 
Carnatic, like their predecessors, had yearly received nearly two 
In.Vbs from the place, and lately this valuable source of income had 
been assigned to the English in consideration of the assistance 
rendered by them in establishing the nabob’s power in the 
Carnatic. 

In 1753 the temple had been menaced by the freebooter 
Muhammad KanMl from Nellore, whose defeat and execution have 
already been narrated. In 1756, it was once more threatened, 
and the danger was again from the direction of Nellore. A 
brother of the nabob named NazibulM had rebelled against the 
authority of Muhammad Ali, and, retiring to the north, amused 
himself and his followers by frequent raids upon the territories of 
the three western zemind&rs. These diversions, as they did not 
seriously affect the interests of the Company, were regarded with 
indifference at Madras; but in August 1757 NazibulM invested 
the nabob’s fort of S&lava. 6 His movements were reported, and 
no doubt was entertained - that his object was the acquisition of 
the offerings which would be received at the approaching feast. 
During this festival, known as the Bramha-utsavam, a very large 
proportion of the revenues of each year are realized from the 
crowds of pilgrims who attend during the few days it continues. 
To prevent the appropriation of these by Nazibulld a detachment 
was sent from Madras, which occupied the town below the sacred 
hills. NazibulM’s designs being thus frustrated, he retired from 
the neighbourhood, but displayed his resentment by stopping and 
turning back as many pilgrims as he met, so that the income of 
the temple for that year was seriously diminished. 

In 1758 danger again threatened the holy place from another 
brother of the nabob, named Abdul WaMb. He had originally 
been appointed to the killad&rship of Arcot, but during the siege 
of Chetpat, suspicions, probably groundless, were excited in the 
mind of Muhammad Ali against him and his mother. Fearing 
the result of this misunderstanding, the mother and son fled to the 
small fort of Chittoor, which belonged to the former. Though 
the nabob attempted to convince his brother that all suspicions as 
to his fidelity had been removed, the assurances were not believed, 
and Abdul WaMb continued at Chittoor, maintaining himself and 
a small body of followers by collecting as much as he could of the 
peshkash due by the Chittoor poligars. 


6 This may be M&rkar&zudr%j or Ak&sar&zukdta near Narayanavanam, but 
perhaps more probably the latter. 
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In 1758 lie resolved on trying his fortune against the wealthy CHAP. II. 
pagoda. Eaising a considerable force he threatened the lower Muhamma- 
town, but was deterred from making any decided attempt to PAN pEKI OI> - 
plunder the temple by rumours of the advance of an English Fighting at 
force. He, therefore, retired, and seized possession of the fort of Tirupat1, 
Ckendragiri, where he awaited a more favourable opportunity. 

When Bussy soon after this returned from Hyderabad to effect 
a junction with Lally before his advance against Madras, he 
halted at Tirupati, and seizing the person of the Company’s renter, 
intimidated him into resigning to him the revenues of the temple. 

NazihuM from Nellore and Abdul Wah&b from Chendragiri, 
here joined him, and accompanied his army to the south. The 
latter, however, had only allied himself with the Ereneh under 
the impression that he would obtain the grant of the Tirupati 
revenues. Being disappointed in this expectation, he left the army, 
and once more took up his residence in the fort of Chendragiri. 

In 1759 another band of adventurers appeared upon the scene. 

These were the Mahr4ttas under Gopdl Eao, who encamped at 
Ddmalcheruvu during the progress of the siege of Madras. 

When both the French and the English declined to have anything 
to say to him after that siege was raised, Gopal Eao marched 
to Tirupati, ascended the hill, and took possession of the pagoda 
in March, hoping to realize the income which would be received 
during the festival in April. Before that feast, however, the 
main portion of his force was recalled by B41dji Eao, and the 
small detachment, which was left under the command of one 
Ndr&yanasdstri, was easily dispossessed by Abdul Wah&b from 
Chendragiri. The latter was unwilling to risk the chance of 
being chastised by the English. He, therefore, reported his suc- 
cess to the Madras Government, and submitted a humble request 
that he might he allowed to farm the revenues. His prayer was 
rejected, and the existing renter was confirmed. 

JSfdrdyanasdstri had only returned to the pdliarn of Karakam- 
bddi on the east of the Tirupati range. Having obtained the 
assistance of the poligar, he in July ascended the hills and re- 
occupied the pagoda, A force of 300 sepoys and 15 Europeans 
was sent to dislodge him, but it was discovered that only 80 out 
of the whole number were privileged to ascend the hill, which is 
only accessible to caste Hindus. This handful was, however, sent 
np to oust the adventurers, and a furious contest took place, in 
which numbers were killed, both within and without the sacred 
precincts of the temple. In the end the sepoys were driven 
back, and application for reinforcements were sent to Madras. 

When these arrived it was found that the previous error had 
been repeated, and that the majority of those composing the 
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reinforcement were either Musalmans or other classes not entitled 
to ascend the hill. Not wishing, therefore, to venture upon a 
second attempt upon the temple, Major Calliaud, who commanded 
the English forces, decided on creating a diversion by attacking the 
stronghold of the Karakamb&di poligar. The village of Karakam- 
b&di was burned, and the poligar himself killed in the engage- 
ment which took place. This damped the courage of the Mah- 
ratt&s and their allies, and an attack upon the pagoda on the 
succeeding day, though the defenders doubled the assailants in 
number, was entirely successful. Nardyanasdstri retreated with 
the re mn ant of his force, and the renter was reinstated. A small 
body of English troops was left to protect him for a time. These 
were so much annoyed by the poligar’s peons, that a raid into the 
jungles of Karakambddi was resolved upon. It proved disastrous, 
as the English officer in command was killed and the sepoys were 
forced to retire to Tirupati. 

The close of the war between the French and English left 
Muhammad Ali established as Nabob of the Carnatic without a 
rival. But this result had been attained almost wholly by the 
exertions of his English allies, and to reconp themselves for the 
heavy expenses which they had incurred, the Madras Government 
demanded from the nabob a contribution of fifty lakhs of rupees. 
“But the Carnatic,” says Marshman, “ had been without any 
“ settled government for twenty years. Every invader had deso- 
“ lated its districts, and the poligars paid no revenue but at the 
“ sword’s point. The country was, moreover, now in the hands of 
“ a court at once wasteful and neglectful, which had been subsist- 
“ing for years on loans raised on exorbitant terms at Madras, 
“ which impaired the strength of those who borrowed the money 
“and the morals of those who lent it.” 

Under these circumstances the nabob proposed that the Madras 
Government should assist him in enforcing the payment of sub- 
sidies from his wealthy tributaries at Vellore, Tanjore and 
Madura. In accordance with his suggestion an English contin- 
gent was sent to Vellore, where Mortiz Ali had made preparations 
to resist the demand. The strength of the fort was such that for 
three months it withstood the attempts of the combined armies to 
reduce it, but Mortiz Ali was at length obliged to submit, and 
reluctantly parted with a large sum of money. The effect of nego- 
tiations was tried with the, R&ji of Tanjore, who finally consented 
to pay twenty-two lakhs in four instalments and four lakhs a 
year as tribute. 

But though these sums were paid into the Madras treasury and 
placed to the credit of the nabob’s account with the Company, a 
large balance still remained outstanding against him, and "the 
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Company found themselves saddled with the expensive duty of pro- CHAP. II. 
teeting their helpless ally for an indefinite time in the future. Mvhahma- 
They, therefore, demanded that the revenues of certain of his dis- DAN FEBI0I> * 
tricts should he assigned to them, and that the proceeds of these, First assign- 
after first liquidating the nabob’s private debts, should he devoted 
to clearing off the balance standing in the Company’s accounts. English by 
The nabob necessarily consented, and assigned districts yielding the nabob * 
annually about sixteen lakhs of rupees. The necessary sanad for 
these was signed on October 16th, 1763, and a firman from the 
emperor was shortly afterwards sought for from Delhi and obtained. 

In 1763 the war in Europe was terminated by the treaty of Treaty with 
Paris. This recognized Muhammad Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic • Nlzam * 
and Salabat Jung as Subahd&r of the Deccan. But the latter had 
been supplanted and confined by his brother Nizam Ali as long 
ago as 1761. Nizam Ali naturally became alarmed at the terms 
of the European treaty, and promptly caused his captive brother 
to he assassinated, while he prepared to invade the Carnatic. 

His progress was marked by the devastation of the country and 
the plunder and torture of its inhabitants. The nabob at once 
called upon the Government of Madras to fulfil the terms of their 
engagement with him, and a strong force was sent forward, under 
the command of Captain Campbell, to oppose the Nizam’s army. 

They came upon the invaders on the plain of Tirupati late one 
evening, and were prepared to try conclusions with them next 
morning. But the Nizam had for some time been straitened for 
want of provisions and water for his enormous army, and on the 
morning succeeding the day on which the two armies had arrived 
within view of one another, Captain Campbell looked in vain for 
any signs of the enemy whom he expected to engage in battle. 

He discovered that the whole host had silently decamped in the 
darkness of the night, and had already passed K&lahasti in their 
precipitate flight towards Nellore. One consequence of this in- 
vasion was that Muhammad Ali applied, through Clive, to the 
emperor for a firman which rendered him independent of the 
Government of Hyderabad. The document which conferred this 
authority decorated the nabob with the titles of W&l&jd and 
Anw dr-ul-Hind. 

In 1758 the Nizam had temporarily ceded to the Madras Gov- 
ernment the districts known as the Northern Oircars, hut had per- 
sistently refused to grant them permanently though frequently 
desired to do so. In 1765 Lord Olive, during his second adminis- 
tration, settled the matter by obtaining from the emperor a grant 
of the districts : and the Nizam, hearing of this arrangement, pre- 
pared to retaliate by invading the Carnatic. 
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The Madras Government, alarmed at the prospect of a fresh 
war under the straitened circumstances to which they were reduced, 
resolved upon coming to terms, and despatched Major Calliaud to 
conduct negotiations. The result was “ the disastrous and humi- 
“ liating treaty of November 12th, 1766, by which the Madras 
u authorities agreed to hold the Northern Circars, which had been 
“ conferred upon them by the paramount power in India, as a 

“ tributary tenure under the Nizam * . But what 

“ was still more objectionable, the President involved the Company 
“ in the intricate web of Deccan politics by engaging to furnish 
u the Nizam with two battalions of infantry and two guns to settle, 
“ in every thing that was right and proper, the affairs of His High- 
“ness* Government, well knowing that the first requisition for 
“ the troops would be to assist in attacking Hyder Ali, who had 
“ recently usurped the Mysore throne, and against whom a con- 
“ federacy had been formed of the Mahr&ttas and the Nizam/* 7 

Mysore was one of those provinces which had sprung up after 
the dissolution of the Yijayanagar kingdom. After reigning for 
two centuries the Hindu line of princes had become effete, and 
their authority was usurped by a prime minister named Nanjer&j. 
Under his auspices the celebrated Hyder Ali first rose into dis- 
tinction. 

He was born in 1702, the son of a petty officer, and began his 
career with the command of a small body of horse and foot. 
From this he was shortly promoted to the charge of the province 
of Dindigul, where, by consummate dissimulation and indiscri- 
minate plunder, he gradually increased the forces under his com- 
mand and paved the way for supplanting the supplanter of the 
Mysore r&j. 

An Inroad of the Mahr&ttas, which reduced the minister to the 
greatest straits, afforded Hyder his first opportunity. He came 
forward to the assistance of Nanjer&j with the money required to 
meet the Mahr&tta demand, and received as an acknowledgment 
extensive jdglrs. By gradually increasing the obligations under 
which the minister lay, Hyder managed in time to acquire nearly 
half of the dominions of the Mysore r&j. But at length the jeal- 
ousy of his patron was awakened, and an army was despatched 
which totally defeated Hyder. He, however, lost none of his self- 
possession, but cunningly throwing his pursuer off his guard, raised 
another army with which he presented himself before the Mysore 
capital and demanded payment of his debts. Payment was im- 
possible, and the rdj&, yielding to necessity, resigned his authority 
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to Hyder on condition of receiving for himself and Ms minis ter 
liberal assignments from the revenues of the province. 

It was in 1761 that Hyder assumed the supreme authority in 
Mysore. His rising power led the Mahr&ttas to send an expedi- 
tion against him in 1765. He was defeated and forced to cede a 
large extent of territory, besides paying a heavy indemnity. 
Within a year he, however, proved that his resources were very 
far from being destroyed, for he extended his territory by exten- 
sive acquisitions upon the Western Coast, and thus led the Nizam 
and Mahr&ttas to form the confederacy referred to for the purpose 
of effectually humbling his pride. The English were invited to 
assist in crushing the man, who was with truth represented to 
be the common enemy to the peace of Southern India, and they 
agreed to join the confederacy. 

It was arranged that the Nizam with the English should re- 
duce the fort of Bangalore, while the Mahr&ttas advanced across 
the Kistna. Early in 1767 the advance was made, but Hyder 
succeeded in buying off the Mahr&ttas, and soon after detached 
the Nizam as well from the confederacy. Colonel Smith, who 
commanded the Madras army, had therefore to act alone. He 
had marched without delay into the B&ramah&l, but perceiving 
unmistakable signs of the Nizam’s defection, retired towards the 
frontiers of the Carnatic. 

Hyder on advancing and descending the gh&ts received a 
decided check on August 25th at Chengam, in the South Areot 
district, and subsequently suffered a further defeat at Tiruvan- 
n&malai, but in spite of these reverses he was able to make his 
way to Vellore and encamp there during the rains. Colonel Smith 
at the same time withdrew Ms forces into cantonments at Wandi- 
wash, Conjeeveram and Triehinopoly. 

Hyder allowed Ms army short rest, and while the English com- 
mander remained inactive, with his troops separated by wide inter- 
vals, the Mysore army had taken Tiruvettipuxam and V&niy amb&di, 
and was engaged in investing AmMrdrfig, a fort of considerable 
strength, built upon the summit of a rocky hill which is accessible 
upon only one of its faces. The place was invested on November 
10th, and five days later the lower fort was so dismantled that 
Captain Calvert, the English commander, was obliged to retire to 
the citadel upon the summit of the rock. His garrison consisted 
of hut one commissioned officer, a serjeant and 15 European 
soldiers, with 500 sepoys. The fort had, during the opening 
portion of the campaign, been left in the command of its Muham- 
madan killad&r, Kuohlis Kh&n, whom Hyder had been in secret 
treaty with, and had succeeded in persuading to betray the fort. 
The plot was happily discovered, but only at the critical moment 
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when Calvert was driven out of the lower fort. He promptly 
committed the traitor, with his principal officers, to confinement 
in the drfig, and disarming the disaffected troops, employed them 
in menial work connected with the siege. 

The defence of the upper fort was protracted for many days. 
Repeated surprises were defeated by the vigilance of the garrison, 
and Hyder in despair determined to try whether the European 
commandant could not be bought as the Muhammadan had been. 
Calvert replied to his message that the bearer of a second proposal 
of the kind would be hanged in the sight of the whole Mysore 
army, and Hyder was therefore obliged to continue active opera- 
tions. 

News of the critical condition of Amblir had by this time 
reached Colonel Smith, who arrived before the fort on December 
7th, causing Hyder to raise the siege and to retire to Kdveripdk. 
Hearing soon after that an expedition from Bombay had been 
sent against his possessions on the Western Coast, he withdrew 
his army to that portion of his dominions. 

About the same time the Nizam, being threatened by a force 
sent against his capital from Bengal, and seeing the unexpected 
turn that affairs had taken, offered to renew his alliance with the 
English. He was camped at the head of the Kalllir Pass, whither 
Colonel Smith was persuaded to send an officer to conduct an 
envoy to Madras. His negotiations led to the execution, in Feb- 
ruary 1768, of a fresh treaty, if possible more humiliating than 
that of 1766, for the English, being now masters of the situation, 
might have dictated their own terms. Instead of doing so 
they again consented to hold the Northern Circars under the 
Nizam, and engaged to conquer the Carnatic B414gMt and to 
hold it subject to the payment of tribute to the Nizam and 
6 chout ’ to the Mahr&ttas. The remaining provisions of the treaty 
were generally confirmatory of those of 1766, but the English 
contingent was now to assist the Hyderabad army “ whenever His 
Highness should require them.” 

In accordance with the engagement to conquer the Bal&gh&t, 
Colonel Smith was ordered to proceed to that province. The 
advanced body of the army, under Colonel Campbell, ascended 
the gMt and occupied the fort of Venkatagirikota, from whence 
a detachment was sent back to open up the Ndyakkan^ri GMt 
and to reduce Peddanaididrfig. Colonel Smith followed with the 
main army, and, though hampered by the restrictions put upon 
him by the Madras Government, he achieved the most brilliant 
successes. Hyder in alarm proposed to cede the B&ramah&l and 
to pay a sum of money, but his offer was rejected and the cam- 
paign continued, though with a marked change of fortune, for 
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Hyder not only recovered all the forts which he had lost, but 
descending into the Carnatic, ravaged it in all directions. 

Being again opposed by Colonel Smith, who had for a while 
been recalled from his command, Hyder determined not to risk a 
battle, and sending back the chief portion of his army into 
Mysore, he himself, with a chosen body of 6,000 horse, hastened 
by forced marches to Madras, accomplishing the distance of 130 
miles within three days and a half. Paralyzed by the suddenness 
of the movement, the President agreed to Hyder’ s terms, and con- 
cluded a treaty on the basis of a mutual restitution of conquests, 
and a promise of help in the future. Thus ended the first Mysore 
war in 1769. 

The promise of assistance was soon violated by the Madras 
Government, 8 for in the succeeding year, when Hyder was again 
attacked by the Mahrattas, although he sent repeated applications 
to Madras for aid, the President declined to interfere, and Mysore 
was left to its fate. The consequence was that Hyder’s army was 
utterly defeated, and he was forced to pay an indemnity to the 
Mahr&ttas. Such a disgraceful breach of faith naturally exaspe- 
rated him, but he was too thoroughly humbled by the results of 
the campaign to do more than nurse his resentment and resolve 
on subsequent revenge. 

JEn 1778 war again broke out between England and France, 
and extended to their possessions in this country. Pondicherry 
was taken, and the reduction of M&he, upon the Western Coast, 
was planned. Hyder, learning of the design, announced to the 
English Government that any attack upon the place would result 
in his invading their territories in the Carnatic. In spite of the 
threat, however, M&he was reduced, and Hyder resolved on invad- 
ing the Carnatic. The Mahr&ttas had also reason to be dissatis- 
fied with their treatment by the English, and suggested that the 
Mysore army should co-operate with them against the common foe. 
The suggestion was, of course, eagerly accepted, and extensive 
preparations began at Seringapatam. 

The authorities at Madras appear to have been most unac- 
countably ignorant of what was in progress in Mysore, for we find 
the Governor, Sir Thomas Eumbolt, on leaving India at this time, 
recording his “ confidence that there was no likelihood of any 
troubles on this side of India.” The nabob appears, however, to 
have had an intimation of the alliance, for as early as November 
1779 he warned the President of the coalition between Hyder 


8 The President and Council at Madras wished to f ulfil their engagements and 
assist Hyder, hut they were overruled by Sir John Lindsay, who had been sent from 
England to represent the King at the court of the Habob of the Carnatic. 
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and the Mahrdttas ; but his warning was disregarded, and the 
Grovernment continued to dream of peace and safety. 

They were rudely awakened by a message from the officer com- 
manding at Vellore, who announced, on June 19th, 1780, that an 
enormous army had left Seringapatam, and was already arrived 
at Bangalore. This was followed by tidings from Arabur, re- 
porting that the enemy had, on July 20th, descended the gMts 
at Ohengam, and were actually within the Carnatic. 

The unpardonable apathy displayed by the Government now 
left them without the means of opposing this invasion, which was 
characterized by unexampled cruelty. Hyder drew a belt of de- 
struction around Madras, from Pulicat in the north to Pondi- 
cherry in the south, while round Vellore he described a similar 
circle with a radius of about a dozen miles. Villages along these 
lines of desolation were sacked and reduced to ashes, the wretched 
inhabitants being commanded to migrate at once with their flocks 
and herds. Those who ventured to linger near their homes were 
ruthlessly tortured and even mutilated. The miseries of the 
Hyder kaldbana , as this invasion is called, are still spoken of by 
the people of the district. 

No step was taken to meet the danger until the smoke of 
burning villages was clearly visible from St. Thomas 5 Mount. 
Then hurried orders were sent to Gruntoor, directing Colonel 
Baillie, in command of a detachment there, to hasten southwards 
by way of K&lahasti and Tirupati. The Colonel fortunately per- 
ceived the danger of such a route, and returned by a course nearer 
to the sea coast. 

Without waiting for the arrival of the detachment from Grun- 
toor, the Gommander-m-Chief, Sir Hector Munro, advanced from 
St. Thomas 5 Mount to Chingleput, with the intention of raising 
the siege of Arcot, in which Hyder was engaged. He reached 
Oonjeeveram on August 29th, hoping soon to be joined by Baillie, 
but the latter was delayed by the unforeseen accident of freshes 
coming down the Korttalaiy&r. He was kept an impatient pri- 
soner on the northern bank of that river until September 4th, 
when he effected a passage with 207 Europeans, 2,606 sepoys and 
10 field pieces. Tippoo was deputed to intercept the detachment, 
and an engagement took place at PerirmMkkam, on the northern 
bank of the river and just beyond the border of this district. In 
it both sides suffered severely, and while Colonel Baillie reported 
to the Commander-in-Chief that he could advance no further, 
Tippoo announced to his father that without reinforcements he 
could make no impression upon the English. 

Instead of advancing to unite with Colonel Baillie, Sir Hector 
Munro still further separated his army by sending a detachment 
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to join Mm. Fortunately Colonel Floyd, in charge of the rein- chap. It 
forcemeat, succeeded in reaching Baillie’s camp on September 9th, Muhamma- 
and on the same night the two brigades advanced. Hyder was DA3N FER IQ3> 
dismayed at the success of the manoeuvre. His army was by it Second My- 
placed between two powerful bodies of the enemy, and had the x779 Wa ** 
Commander-in-Chief acted with common prudence and energy, 
the fortunes of the day might have been far different to what 
they proved. On the contrary, he remained inactive, and Hyder, 
once convinced that he contemplated no movement, marched to 
encounter the forces under Baillie. 

The engagement began early in the morning of August 18th, 
at Pullalur, near Palhr of the Walk'd taluk. Colonel Baillie’s 
brigades were completely surrounded and their escape rendered 
hopeless. “It was in vain,” says Marshman, “that the men 
“ performed prodigies of valour, and repeatedly stormed the bat- 
“ teries. The enemy had chosen their position with great skill, 

“ and poured in a destructive fire. The European soldiers, though 
“ they had sustained thirteen attacks, and were reduced to three 
“ hundred, still called out to be led against their assailants ; but 
“ Baillie refused to sacrifice the lives of these brave men, and held 
“ out a flag of truce. They had no sooner laid down their arms, 

“ however, than Hyder’s men rushed upon them, and would have 
“ butchered the whole body if the French officers had not inter- 
“ fered to save them. Of eighty-sis officers twenty were killed or 
“ wounded, and the whole army, with its stores, baggage and 
“ equipments, was totally and irretrievably lost.” Cultivators 
tilling the soil of the battle field even now turn up coins with 
their ploughs, and it is said that these were, in default of cannon 
balls, fired from the British guns. 

Sir Hector Munro could not, at this time, have been more 
than a few miles distant from the scene of the battle. Had he 
advanced to the rescue, the defeat might have been converted 
into a victory, but he held aloof, and on learning the result of the 
action, threw the heavier of his guns into the big tank of Oon- 
jeeveram and retreated upon Madras. 

News of the disastrous commencement of the war was speedily 
sent to Bengal, where Warren Hastings, then Governor-General, 
declared it to be his opinion that there was “ no hope unless Sir 
“ Eyre Coote would at this time stand forth and vindicate in his 
“ own person the rights and honour of the British arms.” Though 
feeble in health and advanced in years, this veteran commander 
accepted the invitation to return to the scene of his early glory, 
and arrived at Madras on November 5th. He found the arrange- 
ments for taking the field so utterly neglected, that he was 
obliged to postpone active operations until he had at his command 
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a sufficiency of provisions and means of transport to justify tire 
attempt. 

Meanwhile Hyder had returned from the neighbourhood of 
Conjeeveram to resume the siege of Arcofc, and on September 
19th had again invested the town, which was surrounded by a 
fortified wall some miles in circuit. After six weeks two practi- 
cable breaches were effected, and assaults were directed to be 
made. One under the direction of Tippoo was repulsed, but the 
success of the other dispirited the garrison, and Tippoo gained an 
entrance upon a second attempt. The defenders were thus forced 
to retire into the fort which had been so heroically defended by 
Clive in 1752. But the officer now in command had to contend 
against disaffection among his own men, a danger from which 
Clive had happily been free. Muhammad Ali’s Brahman gover- 
nor of the soubah, Ae’channa Pandit, better known as 
Birbfir or R&yoji, had been made prisoner in the assault upon 
the town, and was prevailed upon by Hyder to exert his influence 
in raising a spirit of disaffection among the garrison. The design 
succeeded, and the English officers were in consequence obliged to 
surrender the fort upon favourable terms. 

It was as late as January 17th, 1781, before Sir Eyre Coote 
was able to move, and even then the equipments and supplies of 
his army were miserably defective. By that time Amblir had 
capitulated, and Hyder was occupied in the sieges of Yellore and 
Wandiwash. The defence of the latter place forms one of the 
most romantic and honourable episodes in the war, and merits a 
celebrity greater than it possesses. 

At the commencement of the war it had been recognized that 
no dependence could be placed upon any of the nabob’s officers to 
whom the defence of the Carnatic strongholds had been entrusted. 
It was accordingly resolved that European officers should be de- 
puted to take charge of all posts of importance, and Lieutenant 
Flint was selected for the fort of Wandiwash. On August 10th, 
1780, he had left Karan guli with a hundred sepoys, and by 
pursuing unfrequented paths had eluded the cavalry of Hyder 
interposed between him and his destination. Late on the after- 
noon of the 11th he arrived at Wandiwash, and was met by 
messengers from the killad&r, warning him that any advance on 
the part of his troops would draw upon them the fire of the fort. 
Flint affected to believe that these messages were the result of 
a misapprehension, and continued his advance. He was again 
directed to retire, but on professing to have a letter from the 
nabob, was granted a conference, slightly attended, near the fort 
gate. Arrived there he admitted having nothing beyond the 
orders of his own Government, the authority of which the killad&r 
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derisively declined to admit. [Remonstrances were useless, and CHAP. IT. 
the interview seemed destined to be fruitless, when success was Muhamma- 
assured by the promptitude of the young lieutenant, who, as the p£B t0I> * 
governor was about to retire, sprung upon him, pinioned him, and Flint's- 
ordered his escort of four sepoys to stand with bayonets pointed wlndlwash* 
at the governor’s breast. The guard were powerless from aston- 17 SO- 8 - 1 . 
ishment, and before they regained their self-possession the rest 
of Mint’s company had reached the spot. The killad&r, thus art- 
fully ensnared, reluctantly admitted the whole body, and forfeited 
the heavy bribe which he had expected that very day to secure 
from Hyder AIL 

Flint found the works of ’Wandiwash in a most ruinous con- 
dition, though well furnished with cannon. Many of these, how- 
ever, were useless from want of carriages and insufficiency of 
ammunition. He at once set to work to repair the works, to 
construct carriages, and to manufacture powder. No trained 
artillerymen were available, but this difficulty was overcome by 
impressing the services of the ironsmiths of the town, and con- 
verting them, by dint of frequent drilling, into very tolerable 
gunners. 

Hearing of the miscarriage of his attempt to corrupt the 
killad&r, Hyder marched to Wandiwash, and invested it early in 
December. During the whole period of the siege Flint not only 
maintained the defence under circumstances well nigh as desper- 
ate as those under which Clive had laboured at Arcot, but even 
raised a small body of horse for operations without the fort. 

While want and imperfect intelligence hindered the movements of 
the Commander-in-Chief, he not only amply provisioned his own 
garrison, but also furnished the army with supplies and reliable 
information regarding the movements and numbers of the enemy. 

At an early stage of the siege a serious danger had threatened 
Lieutenant Flint. Contrary to his desire, the wives and families 
of the native troops composing the garrison had been allowed to 
live within the town. Apprised of this fact, Hyder collected the 
whole number, and sent them forward en masse towards the fort 
walls. A soldier bearing a flag of truce preceded the crowd, who 
advanced wailing and imploring the garrison to deliver up the 
fortress as the only means of preserving them from mutilation and 
dishonour. Besides Flint himself there was but one other Euro- 
pean in the fort. Almost every man in the garrison had a wife 
and children or other relatives in the advancing throng, hut 
regardless of their expostulations, Flint pointed a gun at the 
bearer of the flag of truce and brought him to the ground. A 
few shots fired high over the heads of the crowd soon silenced 
their clamour and made them retreat precipitately. 
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By January 16th access to the fort ditch had been obtained by 
means of galleries, and materials for filling it up were in readi- 
ness. Matters appeared to be approaching a crisis, and eager 
eyes daily looked out for assistance from Coote’s army, which was 
known to be about to take the field. On the night of the 17th 
the sound of a distant cannonade was heard, and the morning 
light revealed a large force in the distance, clothed in British 
uniform, and carrying British colours. The enemy’s troops en- 
gaged in the attack hastily decamped, and every thing seemed 
to prove that the long-expected succour had arrived. But Flint 
was sceptical, and observing that the fire of the approaching force 
was ill-directed, and from such a distance as to be useless, he 
determined to he cautious. The enemy’s galleries, however, 
having been deserted, he sallied out with a chosen hand and set 
fire to the works in the western attack. The result showed that 
his suspicions were well founded, for no sooner had the smoke of 
the conflagration announced to the enemy what had been done, 
than there poured in from all sides bodies of men who had been 
concealed in the neighbourhood. But good work had been done 
in the southern as well as the western attack, and without the loss 
of a single life Flint returned to the fort. 

The only result of this feigned relief was to throw upon 
Hyder the labour of restoring his works, and before this was 
accomplished news arrived that Coote was advancing to Wandi- 
wash. Despairing of success, the Mysore army abandoned the 
siege and retreated to Arcot on January 21st. Thus on the 
twenty-first anniversary of his former relief of the place, Coote 
was enabled a second time to raise its siege. 

Admiration at the gallantry of Lieutenant Flint filled every 
mind, and the Commander-in-Chief, without hesitation, recom- 
mended that he should be promoted to the command of a com- 
pany. The recommendation was approved at Madras, but the 
Court of Directors objected on the ground that such promotion 
would he “an inconvenient deviation from the established routine 
of the service, the rise by seniority,” Lieutenant Flint had to 
content himself therefore with the somewhat barren satisfaction 
of having earned the approval and applause of his commander. 

Soon after the raising of the siege of Wandiwash, operations 
against Yellore were also suspended and converted into a block- 
ade, the greater portion of the troops engaged before the place 
being called off with the view of drawing Coote into a general 
action against superior numbers. The challenge was for some 
time declined, but in J uly a battle took place near Cuddalore, in 
which Hyder, considerably to his own surprise, was completely 
defeated. Some days previously the. siege of Wandiwash had 
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been resumed by Tippoo, who surrounded it with a complete line 
of circumvallation, Batteries were already in position when a 
message was received from Hyder, announcing his defeat and 
directing Tippoo to attempt the fort at once by escalade, and then 
to hasten off to intercept the advance of a British contingent 
arriving by land from Bengal. 

Lieutenant Flint received information that the assault was to 
be made upon the night of July 16th. He was, therefore, fully 
prepared to oppose it, and opened a deadly fire of grape upon the 
enemy as soon as the sound of their approach was heard. A 
tumultuous noise followed the discharge, and gradually dwin- 
dled into silence. Other attempts were made on the same night, 
as well as on the following day, but all equally failed, and the 
demoralized condition of the army became so alarming that Tippoo 
struck his camp and marched to cut off the Bengal detachment. 
He, however, missed it by advancing along a route which it did 
not take, and had therefore the further disappointment of learn- 
ing that a conjunction with Coote had been successfully effected. 

Coote had earnestly hoped that this welcome addition to his 
army would have been accompanied by an almost more welcome 
addition of draught cattle, hut he was disappointed, and it still 
appeared almost impossible to achieve the relief of Vellore or to 
undertake the siege of Arcot, the two great objects now before 
him. By dint of the utmost exertions an advance was made to 
Tirupp&e’ehur, which was taken. Hyder retired to PullaMr, where 
he had annihilated the force under Colonel Baillie, his design 
being to bring on an engagement on the eleventh day of Ramz&n, 
a day which had proved so auspicious for him in the previous 
year. It corresponded in this year with the 81st of August, but 
the battle took place four days earlier, and a dubious victory was 
gained by the English. 

Coote continued pressed for want of means of transit, and 
consequently of provisions. Reports were, however, received that 
plenty reigned in the regions belonging to the Chittoor poligars 
and the zemindars of K&rvetnagar, K&lahasti and Venkatagiri* 
The followers of the two former zemindars had joined the in- 
vaders, while the lancers of Venkatagiri served with the British 
army ; but as Hyder’s prospects of success grew more doubtful, 
his local allies considered it judicious to send assurances to the 
English camp that their adherence to the enemy had been forced 
upon them by their defenceless 'position, which was probably true. 
All held out assurances of assistance should the British army 
move into their territories. Sir Eyre Coote accordingly marched 
to Tiruttani, in the K&rvetnagar zemind&ri, and reduced the small 
fort of Polur in that neighbourhood, but the numerous foraging 
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parties which ranged over the country met with but indifferent 
success. Coote’s perplexity was increased by a pressing demand 
for relief from Colonel Lang, commanding at Vellore, who 
assured the general that a surrender was inevitable unless supplies 
could be thrown into the fort at an early date. Almost at the 
same time news arrived that Hyder was at Sholinghur, strengthen- 
ing a position to obstruct any attempted advance towards Vellore. 

The resolution of Sir Eyre Coote to bring on a general battle 
was soon formed, and on September 26th the army marched seven 
miles in the direction of the enemy, having left a small garrison 
in Polhr with the heavy guns and unnecessary equipage. On the 
following night torrents of rain fell and rendered it next to im- 
possible to move the tents. Hyder, aware of this difficulty, con- 
cluded that Coote would make no movement on the 27th, and the 
draught cattle of the army were therefore permitted to stray to a 
distance in search of pasture, while many of his troops dispersed 
to bring in supplies. 

Early in the morning of the 27th Coote had ridden out to 
examine the country, and unexpectedly came upon an advanced 
portion of the enemy established upon a long ledge of rooks. A 
brigade was at once called up, and the enemy dislodged. On 
mounting the ridge lately occupied by them, Hyder’ s camp was 
clearly visible at a distance of about three miles to the south. 
The whole army was got into motion with the least practicable 
delay, and moved into position preparatory to an attack upon the 
Mysore camp. 

u The country/’ writes Wilkes, “was comparatively open, 
“ but ridges and groups of rooks, irregularly scattered over the 
“ plain, and emerging to unequal heights, admitted of each party 
“ availing itself of the advantages of ground. Hyder’ s main force 
“ was judiciously drawn up behind the crest of a long ridge, not 
“ rocky, its front covered with swampy rice fields, while his guns 
“ were placed on the summit of this ridge, or on commanding posi- 
“ tions among the more advanced groups of rocks. Exclusive of 
“ the advanced corps in position, several detached bodies, exceed- 
“ ing in numerical strength the whole of the English army, were 
u seen in motion towards each flank, and large masses of cavalry 
“ were collected on various points, evidently prepared to charge on 
“ an appointed signal. In fact the whole movement had operated 
“as a surprise upon Hyder.” It is clear that he despaired of 
success from the very first. The best he hoped for was to save 
his guns, and to effect this object he resolved to sacrifice his 
cavalry. The advance of the English over the broken ground 
naturally destroyed at times the continuity of their line, and, 
seizing one of these opportunities, two large squadrons of horse 
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charged at the gaps which appeard in the British ranks. Both 
were met, as they advanced, with volleys of grape from Ooote’s 
artillery, and when the English lines were reached, a destructive 
cross fire of musketry was poured upon the devoted squadrons 
from the troops who had in defiling naturally fallen hack at an 
angle to the main line, thus affording an excellent protection to 
the attacked flanks. One of the two charges was directly repelled, 
and rode back in confusion, but the other dashed through the 
ranks, pursued by volleys from the rear rank, which had faced 
about for the purpose. 

Though these charges failed of success, they afforded time for 
Ilyder to have his guns limbered up and removed. The whole 
Mysore anny was soon in rapid retreat, leaving hut one gun for 
the English to capture, Coote’s loss in the battle did not exceed 
one hundred killed and wounded, while on the side of the enemy 
it was calculated that upwards of five thousand must have fallen. 

The distress of Yellore was daily becoming more critical, and 
though the zemindars of K&lahasti and K&r vet n agar had, after 
Hyder’s defeat at Skolinghur, deserted his cause and indulged 
iu profuse promises of assistance, Coote found it impossible to 
obtain within their territories more than a scanty subsistence 
from day to day. It was rumoured, however, that large convoys 
of grain were passing at intervals down the Kallur gh&t to the 
Mysore army, and, on the chance of intercepting one of these, a 
detachment was sent on some distance to the west, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Owen. This officer was attacked among the 
rocky hills south-east of Chittoor by nearly the whole of the 
Mysore army, commanded by Hyder in person, but was able, 
with the loss of all his baggage, to extricate himself from the 
dangerous position in which he had been surprised. Coote soon 
joined him, and by the beginning of November, a small surplus 
of grain was collected from among the Chittoor p&laiyams, and on 
the 3rd Coote was enabled to provision Yellore for six weeks. 

The operations against this fort, which was defended by 
Colonel Boss Lang, had continued almost without intermission 
since the commencement of the campaign, when a large detach- 
ment had been sent against the place under one Mir Sahib, and 
batteries were erected. The fort is situated upon a plain, and is 
overlooked, at no great distance, by some hills of considerable 
elevation, from which ordinary artillery might, with comparative 
ease, command and destroy the whole of the interior of the fort. 
This disadvantage had been partly remedied by the fortification 
of three eminences which command the fort, and the possession of 
one at least of these was therefore almost essential to success. 
Yigorous operations against the principal drug, now known as 
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CHAR ii. ‘ Sayers 5 Hill/ were begun by the Mysore army under tbe direc- 
Muhamma- tion of experienced French officers. Lieutenant Ohampness was 
BAN period. c h ar ged with the defence with Lieutenant Parr as his second 
gleg© of Vei« in command. The latter officer had, at the outbreak of the war, 
lore, 1780-81. ^ em deputed to take charge of the fort of Carnatieghar, in the 
Poldr taluk, and had travelled thither, disguised as a native, to 
demand admission. This the killad&r refused, and soon after the 
Mysore troops were admitted, and Lieutenant Parr was only just 
in time to escape capture and imprisonment. Half famished, and 
with bleeding feet, he with difficulty made his way back to 
Vellore, and was there entrusted with the superintendence of the 
engineering works in the defence of the drfig. 

For five weeks the attack continued without intermission, and 
a large portion of the wall on one face had been completely 
destroyed, while approaches had been carried over the surface of 
the hill to within twenty yards of the breaches. Retrenchments 
had however been thrown up with the utmost industry and skill, 
and when the assanlt took place on January 17th, 1781, it was 
repelled with great slaughter. A second and a third attempt with 
ladders were equally unsuccessful, owing to the gallantry of Lieu- 
tenant Parr. The faulty construction of the drug permitted 
of no flanking fire from its guns, so that a considerable body of 
the enemy was enabled to remain with impunity at the foot of 
the retrenchment. Lieutenant Parr, perceiving the danger which 
thus threatened the place, had the daring to descend by the lad- 
ders placed by the enemy against the retrenchment, and speedily 
expelled the surprised assailants. A few nights later a sortie 
from the petta town still further relieved the garrison on the 
hill, by attacking the enemy's works, spiking his guns, and dam- 
aging his approaches. 

As at Arcot, the garrison of Vellore had to contend against 
the treachery of the nabob’s own servants. A treasonable letter 
from Muhammad Akbar, the amildar of the place, addressed to 
Hyder was intercepted, and the traitor placed in irons. His post 
was conferred upon Muhammad Muirid, a distinguished resident 
of the town, who at his own expense had raised a considerable body 
of irregular horse, with which he harassed the enemy and brought 
provisions into the fort. 

Sir Eyre Coote’s advance from Madras about this time led 
Hyder to withdraw most of his troops from Vellore, and the siege 
was from that time converted into a blockade. The scarcity of 
provisions became so great that grain sold at only two seers for a 
rupee at a time when money was far less plentiful than at present. 
Scanty supplies were brought in from the Ohittoor poligars by 
Muhammad Murdd and his horsemen. Redoubts were also erected 
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and mounted witli guns in the neighbourhood of the paddy lands 
near the fort, and the ryots encouraged to cultivate. 

During the blockade Colonel Lang resolved to create a diversion 
by attacking the hill fort of Kaildsadrug, situated some six miles 
from Vellore. The petta town was earned by a night attack, 
and the hill being ascended, siege was laid to the drdg. At day- 
break however the enemy received considerable reinforcements 
from V irinchipuram, and Colonel Lang sustained an utter defeat. 
His party was pursued down the hill in confusion, losing 30 men 
killed and 40 wounded in the retreat. 

The enemy now made the blockade still more complete, and in- 
timidated the people of the neighbourhood by cutting off the noses 
of all such as were seized in the act of carrying provisions to the 
garrison, and driving them thus mutilated into the famine stricken 
town. 

After provisioning Vellore, on November 3rd, Coo te advanced 
to Chittoor and reduced its little fort, deemed important as it was 
reported to be a depot for provisions. It capitulated on November 
1 1th after a defence of four days, but the intelligence regarding 
its importance as a depot was found to be false. The only con- 
sequence of its capture was that the general still further weakened 
his army by leaving a battalion in garrison, which was eventually 
sacrificed on the retirement of the army. The garrison left at 
Polur had also been forced to evacuate that fort, and on Nov- 
ember 13th news arrived of a reverse at Pallipat, near Sholinghur, 
where another battalion, in charge of sick and wounded, was 
driven, it was suspected by the treachery of the K&rvetnagar 
zemindar, to retire into the jungle with the loss of its cannon and 
stores of grain. 

As the rains were daily expected, it was now high time to 
return into cantonments near Madras. The retirement of the army 
had indeed already been deferred too long, and the monsoon 
burst upon it almost before the march began. Large numbers of 
troops and camp-followers, besides valuable cattle, perished from 
the inclemency of the season, and the health of the Commander- 
in-Chicf himself broke down, so that he was constrained on arriv- 
ing at the presidency to apply to he relieved from his command. 

During the campaigns of these two years not the slightest 
assistance had been rendered to the English by Muhammad Ali. 
Not a load of grain had been supplied to the army, and not a 
single soldier in his pay had served in the English camp. His 
officers had systematically betrayed, or attempted to betray, his 
forts to the enemy. One of his renters had endeavoured to sell 
Vellore, and his own brother handed over to Hyder the important 
stronghold of Ohendragiri without adequate reason. Sir Eyre 
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Coote had been loud in bis complaints at “ the duplicity and 
iniquity of the Nabob, Muhammad Ali’s Government,” He had, 
he said, not only Hyder, but the whole Carnatic, to contend with, 
and strongly urged the necessity of assuming the management of 
the country during the war. The advisability of this measure 
was distinctly recognized by Government, and the nabob, perceiv- 
ing the course matters were taking, making a virtue of necessity, 
agreed on December 2nd, 1781, to resign the revenues of the 
Carnatic for five years, on condition of receiving one-fifth for him- 
self and his creditors. A hoard of management was appointed, 
which administered the affairs of the districts with such success 
that their revenues greatly exceeded those of any previous year, 
and Muhammad Ali found himself enjoying an income larger 
than he had ever before derived from his territories. 

Though greatly enfeebled in health and much disheartened 
at the wretched equipment of his army, Sir Eyre Coote yielded 
to the urgent solicitations of the Madras Government to with- 
draw his resignation, and on January 2nd, 1782, once again joined 
the army. Three days later, while camped near Tirupp&c’ehlir, 
he was discovered senseless in his tent from an attack of apo- 
plexy. His valuable life was, however, spared, and on the next 
day he was so far recovered as to be able to accompany his troops 
in a palanquin. The march was to Yell ore, which was again in 
extremity. On the 9th the army prepaid to cross the dry bed of 
the Ponne river, some two miles from its confluence with the P&Mr, 
when the enemy appeared and made a demonstration of opposing 
the passage. The caution and skill exhibited by Coote was, how- 
ever, such that Hyder desisted from the attempt. On the 10th 
two strong columns of the enemy again appeared, and opened 
a distant cannonade upon the army as it advanced across some wet 
paddy fields. Hyder was, however, powerless to check Coote’s 
progress. On the 11th the convoy arrived before Yellore, and 
three months’ provisions were passed into the fort. Colonel Lang 
joined Coote’s army, and the defence of Yellore devolved upon 
Captain John Cuppage. On the 18th the army retraced its steps, 
and was once more opposed near the swampy ground where the 
attack of the 10th had taken place. The heavy ground was passed 
with little loss, and a determined attack was then directed against 
Hyder’s forces, which were driven back and pursued till nightfall. 
The march to Tirupp&c’chfir was diversified by a few empty demon- 
strations made by the enemy, but nothing noteworthy occurred. 

It is remarkable that during the whole of 1781, although 
Coote was within easy marching distance of Chendragiri, he never 
advanced so far north as that place. It was still in possession of 
Abdul WaMb, the nabob’s brother, but Coote appears to have 
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been aware neither of its importance nor of the relationship of 
its killad&r to Muhammad AH. There is strong reason to suspect 
that Abdul Wahab had, before the war, entered into treasonable 
correspondence with the Mysore court, for letters w r ere sent from 
Chittoor to Seringapatam before the invasion, and a vakil from 
the killad&r was seen in Hyder’s camp soon after he entered the 
Carnatic. Hyder appeared at that time to be dissatisfied with the 
conduct of Abdul Wah&b, for a threatening message was returned 
through the vakil, which induced his master to abandon Chittoor 
and strengthen himself at Chendragiri. In January 1782 Hyder 
was able to undertake the reduction of this fort, and Abdul 
Wah&b submitted without a struggle, though he had ample means 
for maintaining the defence. Hyder agreed to permit him. to 
retire with his family and goods to Madras, but as soon as the 
fort was given up, alleging some previous breach of faith on the 
killad&r’s part, treacherously sent the whole of his family prisoners 
to Seringapatam, retaining his two youthful daughters at Arcot. 

During the remainder of 1782 the scene of war was removed 
to the west and south. Though the English suffered a notable 
defeat at Tan j ore, Hyder began to be very far from satisfied with 
the aspect of affairs, and determined to concentrate his forces, and 
move to the Western Coast. But previous to his departure he 
directed the destruction of most of the minor posts in the Coro- 
mandel which remained in his possession, and caused the defences 
of Arcot to he undermined. A few days before the mines were 
ready to be sprung his despondency was removed by the arrival 
of a French armament at Pondicherry. He hurried off to meet it, 
and the united forces, in the early part of 1782, captured Cudda- 
lore and Perumukkal. 

Sir Eyre Coote was deeply chagrined at the loss of these two 
places, and pronounced the condition of affairs to be “ not only 
embarrassing, but desperate.” He determined to try the result 
of a general battle, and for that purpose advanced to Wandiwash, 
where Flint had for some days been surrounded by the combined 
armies of the allies. At the approach of Coote the enemy re- 
treated to Pondicherry, whither the English army followed them ; 
but the Oommander-in- Chief, being unwilling to risk a battle 
against superior numbers at a distance from his head-quarters, 
resolved to make some movement which should draw the enemy 
away from their ground. He, therefore, marched to Ami, which 
had been constituted the chief depot of the Mysore army in the 
Carnatic. 

Lieutenant Flint had for some time been in secret treaty with 
the killad&r, who had consented to allow the fort to be taken by 
surprise. Implicit reliance was not placed upon the promise, but 
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Coote was of opinion that, even should his assurances prove delu- 
sive, an attack upon Hyder’s dep6t would afford an opportunity 
of engaging the enemy upon more equal terms. On June 1st the 
army moved to within a few miles of Arm. Tippoo had been 
detached by his father with a strong reinforcement, and was not 
far behind, for on the morning of the 2nd, as the English army 
renewed its advance, a distant cannonade was opened from various 
points upon its rear. The precise direction from which an attack 
might be expected could not be determined, and the troops were 
therefore engaged throughout the day in a series of fatiguing 
manoeuvres, without further result than the capture of one gun 
and eleven tumbrils of ammunition. Coote eventually gained til© 
camping ground be had in the morning proposed to occupy, but 
not before ITyder had dexterously detached a portion of his troops 
under Tippoo, who succeeded in effecting the removal of the trea- 
sure and stores from the fort. This achieved, the Mysore army 
retired. 

During the 3rd Coote made arrangements as though to lay 
siege to the fort,, in the hope that the killaddr might fulfil his 
engagements ; but the proximity of Hycler prevented treachery, 
and on the 4th Coote abandoned his object, advancing against the 
enemy, who invariably retreated. On the 8th a skilful ambuscade 
was planned by Hyder, by which the grand guard, under tlie 
command of a zealous but inexperienced yeung officer, was 
entrapped and surrounded, 106 men and two guns being captured. 

Coote’s repeated challenges to the enemy having been thus 
declined, he retired for a time to Wandiwash to refresh his troops, 
after which he withdrew to Madras, and was forced to resign his 
command in consequence of the state of his health. Major- 
General Stuart, the officer next in seniority, succeeded. 

Hyder’s health had also failed during this year, and on Decem- 
ber 7th he died in camp at N arasingardy anipet near Chittoor where 
a small monument marks the spot. His death was strictly con- 
cealed, and his body sent secretly to the tomb of his father at 
Kol4r, while Tippoo was urged, by means of expresses, to join the 
army without delay. Humours of Hyder’s decease were, in spite 
of the attempt at concealment, widely spread, and the comman- 
dant at Yellore reported the fact as one to be relied upon as 
early as December 9th, only two days after the event occurred. 
General Stuart however persisted in refusing to credit the rumour, 
and added that even if it were true, “the army would be ready 
to move in proper time.” No movement was however made for 
sixty days after Hyder’s death. The golden opportunity for de- 
livering a crushing blow while the Mysore army was in conster- 
nation, and before the heir apparent had returned, was thus lost, 
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and the campaign was in consequence continued for four months. 
When the army did move, it advanced with the utmost delibe- 
ration to Ivarunguli and Wandiwash, the fortifications of which 
places were destroyed under instructions from the presidency. 
Ooote had been particularly anxious to preserve these forts, and 
even General Stuart, though at first acquiescing in the views of 
Government, subsequently expressed his regret at the precipitancy 
of the measure. 

While in the neighbourhood of Wandiwash an attempt was 
made by the general to bring on a general action, but Tippoo 
declined the battle, and soon after, hearing of the alarming pro- 
ceedings of the English on the Western Coast, withdrew from the 
Carnatic. Before leaving he demolished two sides of the fortifi- 
cations of Areot, and destroyed every other important post which 
he held in the country, with the exception of Arni, in which .he 
left a garrison. General Stuart had had an excellent opportunity 
of securing Arcot. Arriving^ there on his march, he found the 
place abandoned by its garrison, but contented himself with send- 
ing word to Muhammad MurM at Yellore to come and take pos- 
session as killad&r. As soon as the army advanced, and before 
Muhammad Murad could occupy the fort, one Sultan Jung, a 
ressaldar of the enemy, entered it with a large force. Muhammad 
Murad contented himself with employing the thousand recruits, 
whom he had enlisted, in reducing both the upper and lower forts 
of S&tghur. 9 

It was expected that the veteran Ooote would return from 
Bengal in April 1783 and resume command of the Madras army. 
He arrived on the 24th, but the improvement which had been 
observable in his health during his sea voyage to Calcutta had 
been neutralized by the anxiety and exposure to which he had been 
subjected while returning, when the vessel in which he sailed had 
a narrow escape of being captured by some French ships of the 
line. He landed greatly reduced in strength and expired two 
days later. 


9 At the close of the war this gallant officer was treated with neglect. A 
Brahman was appointed to the amildar! of Vellore, while the killadari of 
Satghnr, a post which Muhammad Mur&d richly deserved, was conferred op 
another. His claim on account of the expense of maintaining men was proposed 
to be satisfied by bills on Bengal, then at 75 per cent, discount. His only recom- 
pense was au iiiam of 50 kfinis of land, obtained for him by G-eneral Coofce, but 
this was soon after resumed by the nabob. His son, after the fall of Seringa- 
patam, was appointed tutor to the young princes at Yellore. Here he intercepted 
a treasonable letter addressed to one of the princes, which he handed over to the 
Commandant, Colonel Dallas. The only fruit of his fidelity was the loss of his 
appointment. ■: 
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General Stuart was thus confirmed m his command, and con- 
ducted some most unsatisfactory operations against the French 
near Cuddalore. Fortunately the war in Europe was concluded 
by a peace between the two nations, and General Stuart, being 
recalled to Madras, was placed under arrest for his incapacity and 
contempt of the authority of the presidency, and eventually sent 
back to England. 

Details are unnecessary of the war on the Western Coast, 
whither Tippoo had betaken himself, or of the expedition of 
Colonel Fullerton into the heart of Mysore. Just as this officer 
was in a position to undertake the reduction of the Mysore capital, 
he was recalled, and English plenipotentiaries were sent to Man- 
galore for the purpose of negotiating a peace. After treating 
them with every indignity, Tippoo executed a treaty on the basis 
of a mutual restitution of conquests and prisoners. In this dis- 
trict AmMr and S&tghur were restored, Arni having already 
been abandoned by its Mysorean garrison. 

It has already been stated that in December 1781 the nabob 
had assigned his territories to the English Government in consi- 
deration of the fact that all the expenses of the defence of 
the country has fallen upon them. The engagement had hardly 
been executed when, acting under tbe influence of his unprinci- 
pled creditors, he made every effort to defeat it. Unfortunate 
misunderstandings existed at the time between the Supreme Gov- 
ernment and that of Madras. Taking advantage of these the nabob 
succeeded, by a series of misrepresentations, in obtaining an order 
from Calcutta that the assignment should he cancelled. The order 
was passed in January 1783, and almost together with it arrived 
the sanction of the Court of Directors to the arrangement of 1781, 
The Madras Government, therefore, hesitated before carrying out 
the orders of the Governor-General, and the Carnatic continued 
under the Board of Management. Meanwhile the authority of 
the Court of Directors had been superseded in England by the 
appointment of the new Board of Control, who peremptorily 
ordered the restoration of the Carnatic, a step which they con- 
sidered necessary in order to “ give to all the powers of India a 
strong proof of the national faith/* It was directed that the 
nabob should instead pay twelve lakbs a year for the gradual 
liquidation of his debt to the Company and to his private creditors. 
A preliminary treaty was, in accordance with these instructions, 
concluded in 1785. By this the nabob gave territorial security 
for the payment of the twelve lakhs to liquidate his debts, and 
for four lakhs in addition to meet current charges. But the ex- 
penses of the peace establishment amounted to twenty-one lakhs, 
and it was subsequently agreed that this amount should be paid 
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by the Company, the Nabob, and the B&j& of Tan j ore, in pro- CHAP. II. 
portion to their respective revenues. A subsidiary treaty was Muhamma- 
accordingly executed, by which the nabob agreed to pay ten and DA N FER I01> - 
a half lakhs as his proportion, and in the event of failure certain The Govem- 
districts were to be assigned. The contribution towards the ex- o^manc!* 10 
tinetion of his debt was reduced by a lakh and a half, and the 
nabob resigned all political relations with other Native states. 

In case of war the contracting parties further agreed each to 
contribute four-fifths of their revenues towards its expenses. 

This treaty was executed in 1787, and within three years a war 
broke out — the third with Mysore. 

The only result of the treaty of Mangalore had been to Third Mysore 
increase the arrogance of Tippoo. It was not long before he warj 1 * d0, 
exhibited unmistakable signs of contemplating a fresh war, and 
announced to his late allies, the French, that he was only seeking 
an opportunity of exterminating the English, and annihilating 
the powers of the Nizam and the Mahr&ttas. 

The opportunity sought for was soon found. In 1789 the 
BAjii of Travancore negotiated with the Dutch for the purchase 
of two of their settlements in order to strengthen himself against 
Tippoo. The latter at once objected on the ground that the settle- 
ments in question belonged to Cochin, which was subject to him, 
and he advanced to attack the lines of Travancore. 

Lord Cornwallis was at this time Governor-Greneral, and be 
succeeded in making, in 1790, a tripartite alliance with the Mah- 
rdttas and the Nizam against Mysore. As the scene of the war 
did not lie within this district, no details of the operations need 
be given. It opened unfavourably for the English, and, in 1791, 

Lord Cornwallis was constrained to take command of the army in 
person. The troops assembled at Yellore, and a feint was made of 
ascending into Mysore by the N&yakkaneri gh&t. Tippoo, being 
misled by the movements of the army, prepared to oppose the 
advance in the neighbourhood of this pass, but Lord Cornwallis 
at the last moment diverted his line of march, and, passing 
through the easier pass of Mogili, camped on February 19th upon 
the plateau within ninety miles of Bangalore. 

Failure of supplies rendered the campaign of 1791 less deci- First capture 
sive than could have been wished, but in the following year the 
army advanced once more with every arrangement complete, and 
Seringapatam fell. Tippoo thus completely overpowered, con- 
sented to pay a large sum of money and to relinquish one-half of 
his territory, which, according to the terms of the tripartite treaty, 
was divided between the English, the Nizam and the Mahr&ttas. 

The English share consisted of the province of Dindigul, a portion 
of the present Presidency of Bombay and the BdramahdL The 
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only portion of the territory thus ceded which is included in the 
North A root district is the zomind&ri of Kangundi, which was 
portion of the B&ramaMl. 

On the outbreak of the war it had been found impossible to 
realize anything from the revenues of the Carnatic, four-fifths 
of which should, according to the arrangement of 1787, have been 
contributed by the nabob. It was therefore resolved to assume 
the direct management of the country during the war, and 
at its conclusion the nabob expressed a desire that the treaty of 
1787 should be modified. The Madras Government were equally 
anxious for some new arrangement, as the existing one had been 
found to be open to many objections. A fresh agreement was 
therefore made, and a treaty signed on July 12th, 1792, by which 
the British Government engaged to keep up a military establish- 
ment, towards the maintenance of which the nabob was to pay 
nine lakhs annually ; while iu the event of war it was stipulated 
that the whole country should be assumed, one-fifth of its revenues 
being paid to the nabob. It was further agreed that the Com- 
pany should collect the peshkash of the chief poligars in the 
Carnatic, and should place the amount realized to the credit of 
the nabob. Thus the zemind&ris of K&lahasti and K&rvetnagar, 
as well as the j&gir of Arni, came under British management 
almost at the same time that Kangundi was acquired. The pesh- 
kash due by these estates was as follows : — 

' A. P. 

Kalahasti . . . . .. .. 42,712 8 0 ' 

Karvetnagar .. 1,14,051 0 0 

Arm • * • . * » » * « » 10,002 8 0 

The nabob consented that in the event of his failing to pay, 
in monthly instalments, the contribution due over and above the 
poligars’ peshkash, certain districts should be assigned, among 
which was included the Northern division of Arcot, comprising 
only the taluks north of the PaMr. The revenue of the division 
was estimated at only Es. 5,92,914. 

The loss of one-half of his territories had not sufficed to 
humble the pride of Tippoo. He still retained ample means for 
improving his position, and soon brought his army into the high- 
est state of efficiency by employing French officers to discipline 
and command it. His actions left no donbt that he entertained 
intentions of undertaking a fresh war, with the object of destroy- 
ing the British power in India. Lord Wellesley, then Governor- 
General, resolved to anticipate Tippoo’s designs, and announced 
the necessity of still further diminishing his power as “ indis- 
pensable to the safety of the English Government.” 
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By the treaty executed on the division of the Ceded Districts 
in 1792, the Nizam and the Peshwa had bound themselves to 
furnish troops should a fresh war be provoked by their common 
enemy. They were now called upon to fulfil their obligations, 
but while the Nizam readily acceded to the demand, the Mah- 
r&ttas refused to co-operate, and subsequently assumed a threat- 
ening attitude. The Madras army was however directed to take 
the 'field, and General Harris was placed in command. Tippoo 
was filled with dismay at the unexpected promptitude evinced by 
the English. His troops were continuously defeated, and Seringa- 
patam was again invested. On May 4th, 1799, an assault was 
made upon its fortifications, which were successfully carried. 
Tippoo’s body was discovered among the slain, and the young 
princes were taken prisoners. 

Lord Wellesley’s object was not to annihilate the Mysore 
state, hut merely to reduce its power within such limits as should 
secure the safety of our empire. As the family of Tippoo had 
forfeited all claim to consideration, and were moreover usurpers, 
it was resolved to restore a portion of the Mysore territory to the 
ancient line of r&j&s, and a child of five years was drawn from 
the poverty and obscurity to which his family had been consigned, 
to occupy the throne. The districts assumed were shared between 
the Nizam and the Company, after a portion had been offered to 
the Peshwa on certain conditions, which he declined. Of the 
Company’s acquisitions the zemind&ri of Punganur and the 
taluk of V enkatagirikdta (now Palmaner) lie within this district. 
The former was valued at Rs. 52,500 and the latter at Rs. 21,000 
per annum. 

In 1795 Muhammad AH had died and Ms son Umdat-ul- 
Umara had succeeded. An attempt was made to induce this 
prince to enter into some arrangement in supersession of that of 
1792, the results of which had been found to act most injuriously 
upon the country. The subsidy due to the Company had indeed 
been paid with punctuality, but the demand had only been met 
by raising loans at exorbitant interest, and the nabob was now in 
the most embarrassed circumstances. He had, contrary to the 
terms of the treaty of 1792, assigned to his creditors the revenues 
of large portions of the Carnatic, and these unprincipled persons 
ground down the ryots, and forced from them higher assessments 
than they could afford to pay. Under such a system the pros- 
perity of the provinces was being rapidly undermined, and the 
Government earnestly desired to remedy the evil. The most 
liberal offers made to Umdat-ul-Umara on his accession were 
rejected by him at the instigation of the harpies into whose hands, 
he had fallen, and matters continued to pass from bad to worse* 
i. n 
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II. when the disturbances began, which followed the return of Chanda 
Sahib from Ms captivity at Satt&ra, they threw aside all preten- 
sions to subordination, and once more asserting their independ- 
ence, declined to pay any tribute whatever. 

When the authority of Muhammad Ali was at length firmly 
established he resolved to bring back his refractory tributaries to 
submission, but instead of undertaking the duty himself, he 
committed it to his brother Abdul Wahdb, to whom he granted 
the districts of CMttoor and Chendragiri in jagir, with the right 
to receive the poligars’ peshkash. 

Abdul Wah&b appears to have had small success in enforcing 
the necessity of obedience upon his troublesome subjects, and only 
collected such inadequate sums as the poligars chose occasionally to 
pay. "When he was dispossessed of Chendragiri and made a pri- 
soner by Hyder, they relapsed once more into their irregular ways. 

In this lawless condition were the Chittoor and Chendragiri 
p&laiyams when the Carnatic was ceded in 1801. For a short time 
after the cession, the poligars had the prudence to restrain their 
predatory inclinations within comparatively moderate hounds, 
but they became dissatisfied and inclined to rebellion when Mr. 
Stratton proceeded to raise their tributes to sums which he 
considered more adequate to their resources. With the sanction 
of Government he assumed the management of the police through- 
out his districts, and deprived the poligars of their right to collect 
k&vali fees. 

Such a curtailment of their importance and revenues was natur- 
ally distasteful to the poligars, who, with the exception of Grudip&ti, 
positively declined to joay the enhanced peshkash, fell into arrears, 
and began to indulge in their old habits of plunder and rapine. 

In June 1803 Mr. Stratton reported that the peons of the 
N&raganti poligar had attacked and plundered the village of 
Uttant&ngal. His inquiries disclosed the fact that he had acted 
under the orders of the poligar himself, who had shared in their 
plunder, and it further appeared that the same party had, before 
their raid upon this village, started for Chittoor, intending to 
loot the treasury. They were only prevented from carrying out 
these intentions by the accident of one of their party tripping 
and falling to the ground, a circumstance regarded as an omen 
of ill success. There was reason also in another case to suppose 
that the Tumha poligar had instigated an attack upon a certain 
Captain Nuttall, who was travelling through that p&iaiyam ; 
indeed most of the poligars had indulged in such lawless excesses, 
that Mr. Cockburn recommended, since all his arguments failed to 
move them, that prompt and decisive measures should be taken 
to bring them to reason. He urged the advisability of making a 
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military demonstration, but troops at the time could not be 
spared, and the officer commanding the garrison in the fort of 
Ohittoor considered his force too small to venture upon making 
any advance into the poligars’ estates. 

The first step taken by Mr. Stratton to prove that he was in 
earnest in his warning to the defaulting tributaries was the 
arrest of the Naraganti poligar, whom he left in restraint when 
lie was relieved of the charge of the district by his successor, 
Mr. Cockburn. Mr. Oockburn, trusting to the poligar' s pro mi se 
that he would discharge the arrears within twenty days, released 
him, but when, after this period had expired, a letter of remon- 
strance was despatched, the hearer of it found armed peons 
assembling from all quarters at the poligar' s fort, who surrounded 
and threatened him, and insultingly bade him carry hack the 
letter to him who sent it. 

On hearing of this act of perfidy and show of resistance, the 
Government of Madras directed Mr. Cockburn at once to resume 
the whole of the lands and rassooms (customary fees) of the 
refractory poligar, and on July 6th, 1804, ordered that a battalion 
should at once march to Ohittoor to enforce the order. The 
resolution of Government was announced in a circular letter to all 
the poligars, except Gudip&ti who still remained faithful, in the 
hope that the knowledge of the decisive measures decided upon 
would create an impression upon their minds. 

The battalion arrived at Ohittoor on July 17th under the 
command of Lieutenant-Colonel Barley. A company of pioneers 
accompanied it in order to carry out the instructions of Govern- 
ment regarding the destruction of all the fastnesses of the 
poligars, and the opening up of the country by the construction 
of roads. Mr. Cockburn at once despatched announcements to 
the refractory poligars that a military force had arrived to compel 
them to submission, but assured them of protection and safety 
should they at once attend him and make arrangements for dis- 
charging their arrears. None of them attended, but each sent a 
vakil. Bang&ri and Yedaragunta were keeping a fast ; Puli- 
eherla and Kallur had taken physic; and each of the others had 
some like frivolous excuse for their absence. Their vakils were 
then called upon to execute engagements for their principals, but 
declared that they had no authority to do so, and returned 
bearing with them the conditions imposed by the Collector. The 
Mogar&la poligar, who also administered the affairs of P&k&la, 
as the poligar of that place was a minor and a relative of his, 
declared himself unable to pay his arrears within the limited 
period of eight days, and objected to the alternative of resigning 
a portion of the estates. He at the same time collected his 
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followers, and, arming them, prepared to resist. On July 25th 
the battalion, leaving the N&raganti p&laiyam to be disposed of 
subsequently, marched to Pennamari, and prepared to invest the 
fort, which Colonel Barley intended to attack early next morning, 
but in the evening the poligar declared himself ready to resign two- 
thirds of each of the estates which he managed, and by thus throw- 
ing the commanding officer off his guard, escaped during the night 
with from 800 to 1,000 of his followers. The fortifications of the 
place were at once destroyed, and on the 28th the poligar, despairing 
of success, surrendered himself and his ward. He was sent in 
custody to Yellore, while the minor was detained in Chittoor. 
Both were soon afterwards forwarded to the fort of Ohingleput. 

On July 31st Mr. Cockburn desired Colonel Darley to take 
measures for the assumption of the p&laiyams of Kallur, Pulicherla, 
Bangdri, Yedaragunta, Pullur and Tumba, as the proprietors of 
these estates had not acceded to the terms of settlement proposed 
to them. The detachment therefore proceeded northward into the 
Chendragiri taluk, and Kallur and Pulicherla, on hearing of 
the approach of the battalion, fled into their jungles. The drugs 
and barriers were destroyed, and possession taken of tbe estates. 
Proclamations were at the same time issued, inviting the chiefs to 
surrender, and promising personal safety and consideration in the 
event of their doing so. 

The poligar of Pullur had at first consented to relinquish in 
land an equivalent to the balance that he owed to Government, 
but he afterwards repudiated the agreement and peremptorily 
ordered those who were sent to settle the accounts to leave his 
p&laiyam. Colonel Barley’s next step was, therefore, to march into 
his territories, where the poligar had assembled all his f powers, and 
obtained a solemn promise from them that they wot^ stand by 
him to the end, a promise which they faithfully fulfill i, for they 
opened fire upon the sepoys as soon as they appeared, and defended 
the first barrier with the utmost obstinacy, until in the evening it 
was carried by assault. The poligar made good his escape to the 
top of the hill, which is of great natural strength, and descending 
in the darkness by a secret pathway unknown to the besiegers, 
escaped and joined his friends Bang&ri, Yedaragunta, Tumba, 
and N&raganti, who had sent men to assist him in Ms unsuccess- 
ful struggle. As the fortifications of Pulllir, the strongest in the 
p&laiyams, had been so speedily reduced, the hopes of the rebels 
now diminished, and they made little further opposition to the 
battalion. ' 

After the works at PuMr had been demolished, those of Tumba 
and Bang&ri, which were found deserted, were treated in a similar 
fashion. The Bang&ri poligar had at the first appearance of open 
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rebellion retired to the Cuddapah district. He was an infirm old 
man, eighty years of age, who seems to have been well disposed 
towards the Government, and to have entirely disapproved of the 
conduct of his eldest son, the Yedaragunta poligar, who, contrary 
to his father’s advice, had joined the rebels. 

With the exception of an engagement near Ndgapatla on 
September 19th, in which the poligars of Kallur, Pulieherla and 
Pullfir were easily defeated, no further resistance was met with. 
On September 24th an attempt was made to capture Chandur- 
konda, a hill very difficult of access, but Captain Armstrong, who 
led the detachment, was misled by his guides, and all the poli- 
g&rs’ men succeeded iu escaping. 

The insurgents had by this time been entirely driven from 
their own country, and were wandering about in the densest parts 
of the jungles, where they were safe from pursuit ; hut a large 
number of their followers, acting independently, scoured the 
country in bands, pillaged villages and seized all the passes 
leading to Tirupati, intending to plunder the pilgrims travelling 
towards the temple. Some of the Mogar&la and P&k&la men, 
who were the most active in these operations, succeeded in surpris- 
ing a party of sepoys and Government peons stationed at Mogarfla, 
five of whom they killed, and after disarming the whole body, 
dismissed them. So daring did the conduct of these men at 
length become, that it was found necessary to protect both lower 
and upper Tirupati with a strong force of sepoys, as it was 
rumoured that the rebels were contemplating an attack on the 
temple itself. A body of 1 50 peons was raised to patrol the 
roads leading to Tirupati, and 500 more enlisted and distributed 
among the villages in the unsettled parts of the taluks* 

On September 22nd the Government, hoping to settle the 
disturbances by peaceful measures, appointed a commission con- 
sisting of three members, Messrs. Webb, Hurdis and Stratton, 
the last having been Mr. Cockburn’s predecessor, to settle the 
affairs of the pdlaiyams. They reached Chittoor on October 6th, 
and at once directed that all measures which might affect the 
poligars should be suspended. The troops were therefore with- 
drawn from the p&laiyams, where indeed they had been able to 
effect but little, having been constantly misled by false rumours 
regarding the whereabouts of the banditti. An attempt to pur- 
sue them into the thick jungles of Bangiri only resulted in the 
rebels making a raid upon several villages on the plains, which 
they laid waste and pillaged. The pioneers, however, had done 
good work. After destroying various barriers and forts, they 
constructed a road, 50 feet wide, from N&raganti to Chittoor, and 
continued it as far as Yellore. Another road was also opened 
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between Paradardmi and Venkatagiri, the chief towns respectively 
of tlie Yedaragunta and Bangdri poligars. 

Before the arrival of the special commissioners some of the 
rebel poligars had shown signs of an inclination to submit. Puli- 
cherla himself wrote to Colonel Parley offering to surrender on 
that officer's letter of safe conduct, and a vakil of the Punganhr 
zemindar brought similar messages from Kallfir. 

One of the first acts of Mr. Webb and his coadjutors was to 
set the two captives at Chingleput at liberty, a measure which 
encouraged several of the others to come into Chittoor. The 
faithful poligarof Guclipati was the first to attend the commis- 
sioners, and he was followed by Ndraganti, PuMr, Yedaragunta 
(on behalf of himself and his aged father), KaMr, and lastly, on 
October 24th, by Tumba. They were called upon to sign an 
agreement binding themselves to the following terms : that they 
should disband their peons (upwards of 5,000 attended them at 
Chittoor) within one month ; should erect no new fortifications, 
but should destroy such as remained ; should assist in opening up 
the jungles by constructing roads ; should pay up their arrears in 
full by December 15th, or assign the whole of their p&laiyams to 
Government until the amounts due by them had been realized ; 
should agree to a survey of their estates and the settlement of a 
peshkash of two-fifths of the value estimated by such survey ; and 
should in future lead orderly lives and obey the orders of Govern- 
ment in all things. The poligars of PaMla, Mogar&la and 
Tumba signed this agreement with little apparent hesitation, but 
Yedaragunta, when called upon to execute the document, offered 
frivolous excuses. The IiaMr poligar sent his previous excuse 
of illness ; while PuMr had the effrontery to reply to the com- 
missioners' summons that he was busy hunting. Hardly had 
the commissioners time to recover from the surprise caused by 
these evasive messages, when they learned that P&k&la and Mo- 
gar&la had gone off with Kallor and Pullur, attended by a large 
number of armed peons, and that the chiefs of Tunaba and Yeda- 
ragunta had quickly followed them. After waiting fruitlessly for 
two days hoping that the poligars would perceive the folly of such 
conduot, three companies of sepoys were called up from Nanga- 
mangalam, whither Colonel Darley had retired, and the commis- 
sioners reported to Madras that, they now felt convinced of their 
inability to bring the rebels to a sense of their duty. As 
all attempts at conciliation had thus proved vain, Government 
deemed it expedient that active measures should once more be 
resorted to, and a detachment was accordingly ordered to assemble 
at Chittoor under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Money- 
penny. It consisted of upwards of 3,000 men, including artillery 
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and cavalry : martial law was proclaimed, but before taking 
the field, Colonel Moneypenny issued a proclamation inviting the 
rebels to submit within seven days. This did not apply to 
Ghudip&ti and Naraganti, who had not joined the others in desert- 
ing the commissioners. In consideration of his last act of faith- 
fulness, the N&raganti poligar was granted a free pardon for his 
misconduct, but his p&laiyam, together with all the others with 
the exception of Gudip&ti, was directed to be resumed. The 
terms offered hy Colonel Moneypenny were accepted by the 
poligars of Bang&ri and Turnba, hut after the week had expired ; 
the former, it was proved, had never received the proclamation, 
since his son, the poligar of Yedaragunta, had intercepted it, and 
Tumba pretended that he had really been prevented by illness, so 
that the submission of these two chiefs was accepted. The Hallux 
and Pulicherla poligars surrendered to Colonel Munro in the Ceded 
Districts, but P&k&la and Mogar&la resolved to continue the contest 
to the bitter end. The detachment was, therefore, marched against 
the hill of Mogar&la, where the rebels had taken up their position, 
and where they successfully resisted every attempt to dislodge 
them during the day ; they were, however, so disheartened by 
the results of the attack, that they evacuated the place during the 
night and overran the country, eventually retreating beyond the 
Ouddapah frontier, and surrendering to Colonel Munro on receiv- 
ing a promise of life and liberty. 

Upon hearing of the certainty of an engagement at Mogar&la, 
the Pulllir poligar started to the assistance of his friends there, 
but it is uncertain whether he succeeded in reaching the hill before 
it was evacuated. He, however, caused considerable trouble by 
aiding in the plunder of the country, and being closely pursued, 
followed the example of Mogarala and P&k&la in surrendering to 
Colonel Munro. 

The only rebel still at large was now the poligar of Yedara- 
gunta, who had shown himself to be the most daring and desperate 
among the insurgents. He was joined by the dispossessed poligar 
of Ch&ragallu, in the Palmaner taluk, who for rebellion had been 
imprisoned by Colonel Eead in the fort of Krishnagiri. In 1794 
he succeeded in escaping from his confinement, and became a 
vagabond. Hearing of the disturbances in the neighbourhood of 
Okittoor, he hurried to join the rebels, and received command of 
a portion of the Yedaragunta peons, with whom he took posses- 
sion of his ancient stronghold of Peddanaidi-drfig, and plundered 
several villages in the neighbourhood of Arnblir. 

To assist in reducing this force a reinforcement marched from 
Mysore. These, together with Colonel Moneypenny’s troops and 
upwards of 1,000 irregular peons enlisted for the purpose of 
penetrating the jungles, formed a formidable array. The rebels 
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made two desperate attacks upon the Mysore detachment under 
Captain Little, Tbut were defeated, and soon after the drug was 
invested on all sides. Seeing that no hope remained, they dis- 
banded their troops and escaped into the jungles, where, after some 
time, they were captured and hanged. 

On February 8th, 1805, the Collector was able to report to 
Government that the Chittoor p&laiyams had at length been reduced 
to perfect quiet. Martial law was suspended, and the detachments 
were recalled ; but Lieutenant-Colonel Darley still remained in 
the neighbourhood with a small force to preserve peace. 

The PaMla, Mogarila, Pullur and Yedaragunta palaiyams were 
declared forfeited, and the three surviving chiefs ordered to reside 
in Madras. The others were granted an allowance of 18 per cent, 
upon the revenues of their estates until such time as Government 
should restore them upon permanent sanads. 

Within little more than a year after the pacification of the 
Chittoor p&laiyams the peace of the district was again disturbed 
by the Yellore mutiny. 

After the fall of Seringapatam, Tippoo’s twelve sons and six 
daughters had been removed to Yellore. The fort, from the 
strength of its walls and the voracity of the alligators, with which 
its capacious ditch was filled, had been deemed a suitable place 
for their confinement. Two of the sons were married, having 
their families residing with them, and the whole party, including 
servants, amounted to several hundred persons. The liberality of 
Government had supplied them with a suitable residence, the 
privacy of which was undisturbed save by the occasional visit of 
the officer commanding the garrison. 

Yellore was at this time garrisoned by four companies of His 
Majesty’s 69th Regiment (now the 2nd battalion of the Welsh 
Regiment), a few invalid artillerymen, six companies of the 1st 
battalion of the 1st Regiment, and the 2nd battalion of the 4th 
Regiment, of Native Infantry. While the number of the native 
troops was upwards of 1,500, the Europeans were only about 
370 strong. The officers resided some in the cantonment, others 
in bungalows within the fort. 

Early in 1806 it was generally known to the officers that a 
spirit of dissatisfaction prevailed among some at least of the native 
troops. Muhammadan fakirs had been observed wandering about 
the country in unusual numbers, and the sepoys had more than 
once shown signs of discontent. Sir John Craddock, recently 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Madras Army, had impru- 
dently issued several new regulations calculated to offend the 
prejudices of the sepoys. Hindus were forbidden to appear on 
parade wearing earrings’' or bearing upon their foreheads the 
marks distinctive of their sect. Musahnans were ordered to 
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B have their beards and trim their moustaches in a particular CHAP. II. 
manner. But the most powerful exciting cause of disaffection The English 
was the introduction of a new leather head dress, supposed to hear R FjR10D * 
some distant resemblance to the European topee or hat, and a The Vellore 
new turnserew formed in the shape of a cross, and ordered to be mutin y > 1806 * 
worn next to the heart. Advantage was seized of these in- 
novations by the emissaries of the Mysore party, who began to 
instil into the minds of the native garrison a suspicion that the 
English intended to force them to adopt the Christian religion. 

Early in May it was reported to Madras that disaffection had 
openly appeared, and that one battalion, the second of the 4th 
Regiment, had positively refused to wear the new head dress. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barley, commanding the 4th, remonstrated 
against the new regulations, but his representations had no effect 
and the ring leaders were ordered to be sent to Fort St. George for 
trial. Two of them, one a Musalman and the other a Hindu, were 
sentenced to receive 900 lashes each and to be discharged from 
the service. The remaining 1 9 men were sentenced to receive 500 
lashes each, but they were pardoned on their full acknowledg- 
ment of their error. The mutinous battalion was removed, and its 
place supplied by the 2nd battalion of the 23rd Regiment. 

Biseontent, however, still hung about the garrison : secret 
associations were formed, and meetings held in which the Mysore 
emissaries did their utmost to excite the sepoys to rebellion. 

Most of this was known not only to the people in the bazaars, but 
to the officers themselves. A Muhammadan fakir for many days 
walked publicly about the town announcing the approaching de- 
struction of the English; but little regard seems to have been 
paid to these warning signs. No European reinforcement was 
applied for, and no cheeks imposed upon the dangerous intercourse 
between the Mysore party and the native troops. 

On June 17th an event occurred which should have roused the 
officers from their feelings of false security. A sepoy of the 1st 
Regiment, named Must&pha Beg, secretly informed his command- 
ing officer, Colonel Forbes, that a plot had been planned for the 
extermination of the European officers and troops. Colonel Forbes 
not only disbelieved in the imputed treachery of his men, but 
referred the matter for inquiry to the native officers of the regi- 
ment. These being themselves leaders in the conspiracy, pro- 
nounced Mustipha Beg ? s story to be without foundation, declared 
him to be insane, and caused him to be placed for some time 
in confinement. The faithful sepoy was subsequently rewarded 
by the present of 7,000 rupees and a subahddr’s pension. 10 

10 It was alleged by some that Mustapha Beg was one of the chief instigators 
of the mutiny. The reward bestowed on him caused the greatest dissatisfaction 
to the rest of the sepoys. ' 
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On July 9th the European garrison retired to rest in fancied 
security, though a warning had on that very day been given of 
what was about to occur. A European officer had been grossly 
insulted on the parade ground by a sepoy, and an ominous feeling 
of general expectancy was observed among the native troops. 
The outbreak, which took place before the morning, appears how- 
ever to have been premature. The combination of adherents of 
the family of Hyder and others from Mysore with the neighbour- 
ing disaffected poligars had not been matured, and the plan of the 
mutiny was thus destroyed. The treachery of Must&pha Beg 
seems to have aroused the fear of his co-religionists, and to have 
led them to hasten the execution of their schemes. 

An opportunity was afforded by the appointment of a field 
day for the battalion of the 23rd Begiment early in the morning 
of July 10th. On such occasions sepoys were accustomed to sleep 
within the fort in order that they might he ready to get under 
arms at an early hour. The battalion of the 1st Begiment, 
among whom were the chief conspirators, furnished guards upon 
the night in question, 11 and the Muhammadan native adjutant con- 
trived to post as many of his own faith as possible on this duty 
within the fort. Other accomplices of the 1st Begiment made 
various excuses for spending the night within the walls. 

At 4 o’clock in the morning the alarm was first raised. At 
that hour the battalion of the 23rd had been drawn up on the 
parade ground under the orders of their native officers, and ball 
cartridge was served out as though for target practice. While 
these preparations were being made, a band of the mutineers was 
silently marched down to the main guard, which was chiefly com- 
posed of Europeans. The native sepoys of the 1st Begiment on 
guard there had prepared themselves with loaded muskets, and 
upon the arrival of the party from the 23rd Begiment in support, 
turned upon their unsuspecting European comrades and de- 
spatched them. This done, part of the mutineers ran to the 
regiment on parade and announced, with affected surprise and 
alarm, that the English were killing all the natives they came 
across. The greater part of the 23rd Begiment was composed of 
Hindus, who, there is reason to suppose, were not parties to the 
conspiracy. Hearing the alarming news brought from the main 
guard, they allowed themselves to he marched to the European 
barracks (now the civil dispensary) and to he drawn up around 
the building. There, under orders of their native officers, they 
poured in volley after volley upon the defenceless and sleeping 
soldiers, who, half-clothed, and without means of retaliation, 


11 The main guard was furnished by Her Majesty’s 69th Begiment.— Ed. 
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crouched behind pillars or the scanty furniture which their 
quarters contained. 12 

Meanwhile all posts of importance, including the powder 
magazine and pagoda, which was used as an arsenal, were secured 
by parties of the 1st Regiment, while a select band set out on the 
errand of massacring the European officers. Colonel Pancourt, who 
commanded the garrison, was their first victim. Aroused by firing 
at the main guard, which was close to his house (now the office of 
the Sub-Collector), he hastily ran out in his dressing gown to 
inquire the cause. He was shot at his own door, and survived but 
a few hours. Colonel MoKerras, of the 23rd Regiment, was brought 
down on the parade-ground as he hurried to the barracks of his 
regiment. Major Armstrong of the 16th N.I. was passing out- 
side the fort in a palanquin when he heard the sound of fire-arms. 
Alighting, lie advanced to the crest of the glacis and asked what 
the firing meant. The answer was a volley fired by some muti- 
neers on the ramparts, which killed him on the spot. About a 
dozen other officers were killed unarmed in their houses, with their 
wives 13 and children, some even in their beds. A few hair-breadth 
escapes occurred. One officer concealed himself under his bed, 
hidden by a bolster from the sight of the rebels, who were search- 
ing the room. Others had sufficient warning to elude the 
mutineers, and a few of these collected in a house near a corner of 
the European barracks, where they lay hid until the sepoys had 
begun to disperse for plunder. The fire having slackened they 
made a dash for the barracks and broke their way in through its 
windows. The building was found strewn with the dead, dying 
and wounded, for the fire of the rebels had proved most destruc- 
tive. Having possession of the magazine, continuous supplies of 
ammunition had been served out to them, and two pieces of can- 
non being found in the arsenal ready mounted, had been brought 
to an unoccupied barrack, directly in front of that of the 69th, on 
which they opened fire. In all this they were assisted by depend- 
ants of the Mysore family, Tippoo’s second son, Eutieh Hyder, 
personally encouraging the rebels. 

Recovering from their first surprise, the soldiers had made a 
gallant defence. Though without officers, they were rallied by 
some of their sergeants, took possession of the barrack gateway, 
and made several fruitless sallies with the bayonet. But for the 
determination thus displayed the rebels would have forced the 
gate and despatched the whole number in the building. Many 

12 Till's account differs somewhat from that given, by Major Coates, commanding 1 
the detachment of the 69th. See appendix ii. to this chapter. — E d. 

318 Kaye says that the ladies were spared, the Mysore princes promising to hand 
them over to the leaders of the mutiny after the English were exterminated. 
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instances of individual bravery are on record. One of the most 
signal was that displayed by a soldier posted as sentry over the 
magazine. An officer who ran past him, pacing up and down 
with the utmost composure, inquired whether he knew that the 
sepoys were murdering the Europeans. “ I thought as much/* 
he replied. “ Why don’t you fly for you life ? ” exclaimed the 
officer, “ I was posted here,” he said, “ and it is my duty to 
stay. I’ve six rounds in my pouch, and I’ll sell my life dearly.” 
The noble fellow was afterwards found dead at his post. 14 

Of upwards of 300 men who had been in the barracks, not 
more than 150 were able to join the officers in breaking out of the 
building and making for the ramparts close by. Here they were 
shortly joined by three more officers, including Captain Barrow of 
the 69th, who took command of the gallant hand. An attempt to 
gain possession of the magazine having failed, they forced their 
way to the cavalier at the north-east angle of the fort, and, dis- 
lodging the sepoys who occupied it, took possession. In this 
struggle Captain Barrow and other officers were disabled. Leav- 
ing a party to guard the wounded and hold the cavalier, the main, 
body still fought its way along the ramparts until it reached the 
top of the fort gateway, where, sheltered by the bastion wall and 
some neighbouring bungalows, Sergeant Brodie and a small Euro- 
pean guard had maintained their post for several hours, all their 
officers having fallen. 

Fastened to the wall near this part of the fort, a rope was 
found which had been used to admit some of the mutineers from 
without. The officers after some consideration deemed it prudent 
to make use of this mode of egress to escape from the fort, hut 
they could not persuade many of the men to accompany them. 15 
With a few they descended, and made their way to the fort on 
Sayers’ Hill, on the other side of the town, of which they took 
possession. Some hundred men remained bravely at the post of 
danger, and in default of combatant officers, placed themselves 
under the command of two young Surgeons named Jones and 
Dean. To the resolution and untiring energy of these two young 
men it is chiefly due that the fort was not given up to the rebels. 

While these events were progressing, the leaders of the mutiny 
were acting as though already in secure possession of the fortress* 
Proceeding to the mah&ls they proclaimed Futteh Hyder as i4j& 
in the open square of the buildings. The Mysore flag, hearing 
tiger’s stripes upon a green field, was produced, and being hoisted 


14 Captain Rlakiston’s Military Adventures under Wellington , to which book I 
am indebted for many of the particulars of the mutiny. 

15 This reflection on the officers is not supported by the account given in the 
History of the Madras Army. See appendix ii. — E d. 
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on the fort flagstaff, was nailed to it. Perceiving this, Messrs. 
Jones and Dean, taking about sixty of the men under them, forced 
their way to the flagstaff, where one of the 69th undertook the 
perilous duty of climbing the pole and unfastening the flag. He 
accomplished his errand in safety, and brought the flag down in 
triumph. 10 

At this juncture succour arrived. Major Cootes, an officer of 
one of the native regiments, who happened to live without the 
fort, 17 started as soon as the alarm was raised, and rode post-haste 
to the large cavalry station of Eanipet, 14 miles distant. At 
about 7 a.m. information was given by him to Colonel Gillespie, 
who commanded Her Majesty’s 19th Dragoons and was an old 
friend of Colonel Faneourt. He was to have spent the previous 
evening at Vellore, and to have slept at Colonel Faneourt '’s house 
on the fatal night, but urgent business had detained him, and 
■when Major Cootes arrived he was about to start for Vellore, 
intending to breakfast with the Fancourts. On hearing the sad 
news, he at once started with a squadron of his own corps and a 
troop of the 7th Native Cavalry, leaving orders for the rest of the 
cavalry to follow with the galloper guns attached to the 19th 
Dragoons. He reached the Vellore fort shortly after 9 a.m. 

The entrance to the fort was guarded by four massive gates. 
Of these the two outer were closed and the two inner open. On 
Colonel Gillespie’s arrival a few men of the 69th were lowered 
into the space between the two closed gates, and unfastened the 
bolts of the outermost. As every effort to force the inner one 
proved fruitless, the Colonel caused himself to be drawn up to the 
ramparts by the rope already referred to, and infused new courage 
into the defenders by his example. Though still without ammu- 
nition, repeated attacks from the rebels were repelled by charges 
with the bayonet. At about 10 a.m. reinforcements of cavalry 
arrived, escorting the galloper guns. One of these was applied to 
the gate, which flew open at the first discharge. It was then ar- 
ranged that Colonel Gillespie with the remains of the 69th should 
descend from the ramparts into the fort, while the cavalry, after 
giving them a fair start, should dash in through the gateway. 

The 69th were met by a severe cross fire, and were falling 
back, when the dragoons galloped in, sword in band. Colonel 
Gillespie was himself ridden over in the charge and considerably 
bruised. Dispersing the sepoys in the neighbourhood of the gate, 
the squadron formed in line on the parade ground, and pursued 
the now flying rebels, who were making their way towards the 

16 See appendix ii, 

17 Some accounts represent him as having escaped from the fort by swimming 1 
the ditch, then full of alligators. [But see appendix ii.— Bn.] 
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narrow passage of escape afforded by the sally-port. Numbers 
were cut down while thus in retreat, and many others despatched 
upon the glacis by a troop of dragoons and some native horse sent 
round to intercept the fugitives. The native cavalry had through- 
out nobly co-operated with their European comrades. No quarter 
was given. All the buildings in the fort were explored, and 
mutineers found in them pitilessly slaughtered. A considerable 
number had taken possession of the deserted European barracks, 
from whence they fired on all who passed. A party of dragoons 
and Governor’s Body Guard dismounted, entered the building, and 
despatched those within. The sickening sight of the mutilated 
bodies of the Europeans here and of the sick of the 69th, who 
had been dragged from the regimental hospital and butchered in 
front of the mak&l gates, excited the most lively feelings of resent- 
ment, and the men clamoured to be allowed to enter the building 
and revenge themselves on the princely instigators of the plot ; 
hut Colonel Gillespie held them back. Upwards of a hundred 
rebel sepoys who had sought refuge in the mak&ls were however 
brought out, and being placed under a wall, were fired at with 
canister from the guns. The total number of mutineers who 
were killed was very great, eight hundred being found dead in the 
fort alone. 18 The refugees were mostly captured by the police in 
neighbouring villages, and no less than six hundred were in irons 
at Yellore and Trichin opoly at one time for their share in the pro- 
ceedings. A few of these were allowed to serve in other regi- 
ments, but most were discharged from the service. Three native 
officers and fourteen non-commissioned officers and privates were 
condemned to death at Yellore. The executions took place on the 
western glacis of the fort. Some were hanged, some shot and some 
blown from the guns. The last mode of execution produced the 
profoundest impression. A spectator describes how numbers of 
kites accompanied the party to the place of execution, “ flapping 
“ their wings and screeching as if in anticipation of the bloody 
a feast, till the fatal flash which scattered the fragments of bodies 
“ in the air, when, pouncing on their prey, they caught in their 
u talons many pieces of quivering flesh before they could reach the 
u ground. At sight of this the native troops employed on this. 
€i duty, together with the crowd assembled to witness the exeeu- 
“ tion, sefc up a yell of horror.” 

Thus ended the Yellore mutiny. The immediate object of 
the sepoys was to massacre all the Europeans and to seize the 
fort in the name of the Mysore family. Their ulterior motives 
are not certainly known, hut Lord William Bentinek, the Gov- 


l 8 See appendix ii.~ Ed, 
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ernor of Madras, in Ms general order on the subject, referred CHAP. II. 
to “ the extent of the plans which are ascertained to have been Ths English 
connected with the insurrection,” which, after careful inquiry, Pj ^f* 

“ there was every reason to believe was excited by interested The Vellore 
“ persons, and was fostered by the deepest intrigue, in which the 1806# 

native army of this presidency had no part, with the exception 
“ of the two battalions composing the unhappy garrison.” The 
general impression was, however, that the disaffection was wide- 
spread among the Muhammadan sepoys of the army, and that 
had the mutiny been successful, there would have been a general 
rising. “ No one knew,” writes one who took part in the recap* 
ture of the fortress, “how deeply rooted or extensive might have 
u been the plot. The English seemed to stand as it were on a 
“ volcano, one eruption of which had been experienced, and which 
“ might be succeeded by others, they knew not how soon. Indeed, 

“it was a considerable time before this feeling subsided.” 

In consequence of the revolt the family of Tippoo was re- 
moved to Calcutta. The Governor and the Commander-in-Chief 
were summarily recalled to England, while Colonel Agnew, the 
Adjutant-General of the army, and Major Pierce, the Deputy 
Adjutant-General, were removed from their appointments. 

Since 1 806 two alarms have been raised in the district, both at Subsequent 
Yellore, which is largely inhabited by Muhammadans. In 1838 alarms, ‘ 
a foreigner giving himself out to be a Turk, travelling from Hyder- 
abad through Kumool and Cuddapah, was arrested with treason- 
able correspondence in his possession. His seizure was followed 
by that of about a dozen others suspected of being Ms accomplices, 
and a moulvi of the town was imprisoned for using treasonable 
language and publishing a treasonable book. 

The last alarm occurred in 1869. Early in May of that year 
anonymous petitions were received by the J oint Magistrate and 
the Assistant Superintendent of Police, stating that the WaMbee 
Muhammadans of Yellore were in league against Government, 
and had arranged a plot for the massacre of all the European 
residents on the 21st of the month, in which the 28th Regiment 
Native Infantry, then stationed at Yellore, was deeply implicated. 

An East Indian subordinate of the Public Works Department 
also reported to the District Engineer that he had overheard a 
Muhammadan munshi of the Small Cause Court speaking to 
a shopman of his faith about the seditious preaching of a certain 
kh&zi. The munshi was sent for and described what he said had 
occurred in a certain mosque, where sedition had been openly ad- 
vocated by a WaMbx missionary who had recently arrived from 
Hyderabad, as well as by others. It was ascertained that a 
foreigner of this description had visited YeUcre ? and after having 
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been entertained by a snbabddr of tbe regiment, bad gone to 
Madras, but the munshi’s witnesses failed to corroborate his story, 
with the exception of one whose evidence appeared open to suspicion. 
The Joint Magistrate therefore returned to camp, leaving the 
police to make further inquiries. 

That secret investigation had been made, and something of 
the nature of the matters under inquiry was soon known through 
the town. False and exaggerated rumours got afloat and created 
very general uneasiness. The matter found its way into the 
newspapers, one of which published a letter written by one of the 
lady residents of Vellore to a friend, which exhibits the feelings of 
alarm then prevalent. “ There is/’ she wrote, “ a very mutinous 
“ spirit at work here . . . , I fear that we have a very poor chance 
“ of escape, in fact none , as we could not reach the railway station 
“ without passing through the lines, and then the large Musalman 
“ town. In 1806 they murdered all the officers here, of whom 
“ there are 45 buried in one grave. It teas, it appears, their in- 
“ tention to kill us all on the 21st, and as far as I can see there 
“ is no reason to suppose that they will not carry out their kind 
“ feelings towards us. What can we do? At most 70 against 
“600?” 

Meanwhile the Deputy Inspector- General of Police assidu- 
ously prosecuted his inquiries, and collected a good deal of alarm- 
ing hearsay evidence of the supposed conspiracy, which he hastily 
communicated to the officer commanding the 28th Regiment, who 
held a court of inquiry, while he issued arms and ammunition, 
as a matter of precaution, to the European pensioners of Vellore. 
“The court of inquiry however elicited nothing to indicate that 
“ the report of disaffection in the regiment, which had been so 
“ hastily accepted and communicated to the commandant, had any 
“ foundation whatever, and as soon as the Joint Magistrate and 
“ Deputy Inspector-General heard what had been done by the 
“ officer commanding the station, they returned to Vellore, and 
“after consultation with that officer, the arms and ammunition 
“issued to the pensioners were withdrawn.” 19 The Inspector- 
General of Police at this time arrived at the station, and after 
making most careful inquiries, was able to dissipate the fears which 
had been excited. It appeared from his investigations that the 
whole affair had been nothing more than a conspiracy among the 
orthodox Muhammadans to arouse alarm regarding the designs of 
the WaMbees, and to prevent these sectarians from frequenting 
their mosques. The popular disquiet quickly subsided, and since 
.1869 nothing has occurred to disturb the district. 


w Order of the Madras Government, dated 14th June 1869, 
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Early Native Systems — Tenures — The village community—- Classes of land — 
Musalman encroachments — The land-tax. Early British Settlements— 
Village rents — First ryotwari settlement — The pairoash — The southern 
taluks — Captain Graham’s incompetency — Mr. Garrow’s settlement— Major 
McLeod, Collector — Mr. Ravenshaw —Reduction of assessments — Mr. Raven- 
shaw’s scheme — Different treatment of miras and swatantrams — Unification 
of the two divisions — Village rents revived— Mr. Grmme’s opposition— Mr* 
Grseme’s views overruled — Triennial leases introduced — Mr. Grasme’s report 
thereon— The assessment of 1215 found excessive— Decennial leases tried — 
Disapproval of Court of Directors — Mr. Grceme’s opinion of the assessment— 
His defence of ryotwari system — Re-introduction of the ryotwari system, 
1821 — The assessment reduced — A new survey — Further reductions proposed 
by Mr. Roberts— Rejected by the Board— Decline of revenue and cultivation — 
Revision of assessments proposed — Proposals pigeon-holed by the Board for 
sixteen years — Further reductions of assessment, 1854 — The new rates— 
Effect on the revenue — Further reductions in 1864 — Inequalities still left* 
The New Settlement— The survey — Classification of soils— Classification of 
villages — Glasses of irrigation — Standard grains — Grain values, Wet crops. 
Dry crops — Commutation prices — Expenses of cultivation— Allowance for 
vicissitudes of season — Rates of assessment, Dry lands, Wet lands — Money 
rates- — Average rates— Increase of revenue — Duration of the Settlement- 
Officers who made the settlement — Cost of survey and settlement — Double- 
crop assessment — Wells — Tottakkai or garden lands — Dasabandam tenures— 
Service inams- -Grant and Khayam patta lands. Permanently-settled 
Estates. Moturpha. S£yer or transit duties— Other sources of revenue* 

Nothing is known regarding the revenue system of the Kurumba 
inhabitants of the Carnatic. Adondai, after the subversion of the 
Pallava line, is reputed to have peopled T ondamandalam with 
300,000 immigrants from the west and south, of whom one-fifth 
are said to have been of the Velldla caste. The system which he 
established, called the mirdsi system, is the first of which we have 
any record. 

The cultivable lands of the conquered country are said to have 
been divided among the Velldla immigrants, who were moreover 
.given the title to participate in such communal rights as pasturing 
cattle or cutting fuel on the village waste lands. The hereditary 
possession of these lands and privileges belonged to the Velldlas 
alone, and was originally known by the term kdmydtchi , a word 
which, after the introduction of the Muhammadan rule, was dis- 
placed by the Arable expression mirdsi ■* The mirdsi right of the 
Velldlas must, however, be distinguished from official mirdsi, or the 
right of village servants to hold land free of rent or on very favour- 
able terms. 
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At first there appears to have been no permanent apportionment 
of lands among the village xnirasidars, but what was termed the 
pasankarai or mnmd&i/am tenure was adopted. According to this 
system periodical divisions were made, eaeh sharer being bound to 
cultivate his share with a specified number of ploughs and labourers, 
while at harvest the gross produce of all the village lands was 
divided, after the revenue due to the State had been deducted. In 
many villages, however, these periodical allotments after a time 
ceased, and holdings were by mutual consent allowed to become 
permanent, the new system being called amdikarai or palabhSgam . 
The shares in an amdikarai village were saleable, but co-mMsid&rs 
had the right of pre-emption. This power of sale led in some 
instances to the gradual transfer of all the shares to one individual, 
and a village thus in the possession of a single person was styled a 
yekabhogam village. 

Besides the mirisidars the village contained other cultivators 
called pdgakdris. These were originally strangers to whom lands 
were leased out for cultivation by the village sharers, and many by 
long continued occupation and residence acquired a sort of right to 
possession, being called ulkudi pdgakdris, or permanent tenants, in 
contradistinction to parakudi pdgakdris who only enjoyed a tem- 
porary right of occupancy. Both paid, in addition to the revenue 
due to the State, a rent to the mir&sid&rs termed swarm bhogam or 
iunda vdram, 

Eaeh village was of the nature of a small corporation, the affairs 
of which were managed by a headman with a staff of subordinate 
village servants remunerated by assignments of land, or m&niams* 
The head Vellalan, or monigar, who was without any remuneration 
in the shape of maniam, collected from the other mir&sidars the 
assessments payable to Government, and discharged the duties of 
judge and magistrate in petty matters. To keep the village 
accounts, to have charge of the village records, and to perform the 
duties of general scribe there was a kanakkan who was assisted in 
some of the minor duties of his office by a ndtag&r or shroff. The 
tali&ri was the village constable, the t6ti the messenger of the vil- 
lage headman, and the nirganti distributed the water in customary 
proportions to the fields of the cultivators. The astrologer dis- 
charged duties imagined to be important, announcing the dates of 
religious feasts, and fixing the days propitious for domestic cere- 
monies or agricultural operations. The smith and the carpenter 
constructed and repaired the instruments of husbandry which were 
used by the villagers, while the barber shaved them and dabbled in 
surgery. Besides these were the potter, the washerman, the cobbler, 
the goldsmith, and sometimes the snake doctor, the head shepherd, 
the head merchant or Chetti, with several more of the kind. These 
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were granted assignments of land, or tarabadi m&niams, and the 
right to collect c mira, ? or fees, in the shape of a certain number of 
handfuls of grain from each mirasid&r at the time of harvest. 

The lands of the village were variously classed. That which 
was cultivated was divided into nanjai or irrigated, pimjai or dry, 
and tottakkdl or garden land ; but this classification at first seems to 
have been constantly varying, the nanjai of one year becoming the 
punjai of the next, and perhaps the tottakkdl of the succeeding sea- 
son. With such variations in the character of the cultivation, the 
nature of the assessment due upon the land also changed, for, while 
nanjai land was usually vdmpai , or liable to a division of the pro- 
duce, punjai and tottakkdl were almost invariably tirwapat or 
charged with a fixed rent not dependent upon the quantity of the 
produce. This distinction arose from the fact that the fate of 
nanjai crops was always more or less doubtful, and the risk of 
failure from an insufficient supply of water was, therefore, shared 
by the State with the cultivator, while punjai and tdttakkdl crops 
being more free from such risks, the assessment imposed on them 
was fixed and unchanged. It was moreover usual to grow together 
on the same dry and garden land various descriptions of crops, each 
ripening at a different season, so that a division of the produce in 
such cases was both difficult and inconvenient. 

For the village waste lands no assessment was paid. They 
were classed as poramboke and tarasu , the former including rocky, 
sterile soils, or lands reserved for public purposes, while the latter 
comprised all lands cultivable, but not cultivated within the memory 
of man ( anddi karambu ), or which had been cultivated, but aban- 
doned, within that period (sheykal karambu). 

The privileges of the village proprietors were first abridged by 
the Muhammadans. By them the assessments imposed upon the 
land were greatly increased, and eventually became so high that 
the payakaris could not afford to pay their 4 sw&nu bhogam 9 to the 
mir&sid&rs. These having no power to enforce the payment, 
gradually ceased to demand it. Losing their * sw&nu bhogam ? it 
became no longer worth their while to employ p&yak&ris, and they 
accordingly refused to allow these to cultivate, while at the same 
time they failed to cultivate the lands themselves. The waste lands 
were, under these circumstances, summarily confiscated by the 
Government, which granted them to tenants of its own, at first as 
a temporary measure, hut the arrangement in course of time became 
permanent. The creed of the conquerors was that all land was the 
exclusive property of the State, and they scouted the idea that the 
mir&sid&rs enjoyed any rights which the pdyaMris did not equally 
possess. Both were the tenants of the State, and the State was the 
landlord of all. Most of the distinctive features of the old system 
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were in this manner gradually effaced, and the Collector of the dis- 
trict reported soon after the cession of the Carnatic that the mirasi 
system had no existence in North Arcot. 1 * * 

The only class whose rights had been at all respected by the 
Muhammadans were the Brdhmans. Their mirdsi privileges were 
termed ‘ swastiams ? and continued to be a valuable and saleable 
property when all other lands were, in 1824, declared by the 
Collector to be absolutely unsaleable. 

Though the Muhammadans are credited with having greatly 
increased the assessments of the country, the increase had been 
gradually introduced by their predecessors, part being announced 
as temporary. The Muhammadan Government, however, accepted 
and enforced the whole as a permanent charge. 

The assessment according to Menu, and also according to the 
practice of the early Hindu Governments, was one-sixth of the 
produce under ordinary circumstances, but as much as one-quarter 
in times of necessity, such as war. In the thirteenth century one 
of the P&ndiyan kings introduced the novelty of demanding the 
sixth share separated from the husk, and this rate was generally 
adopted by subsequent Hindu Governments until the extension of 
the Yijayanagar power over the south, when the assessments levied 
by that Government from its subjects were introduced. These 
had been fixed by Yidy&ranya, the prime minister, at one-sixth 
for the king, one-thirtieth for Brahmans, one-twentieth for the 
gods, and the remainder to the proprietor. The share of the 
Br&hmans and the gods was payable to the sovereign, who was 
charged with the duty of its distribution. This arrangement still 
left the mir&sid&r with three-fourths of the gross produce, but 
after the subversion of the Yijayanagar kingdom, when the coun- 
try was distracted by constant war, a number of imposts, or tem- 
porary aids, were added, under the pretext of necessity, by the 
various local Governments, and the actual demand was increased 
to about one-half of the gross produce. This enhanced demand 
-was perpetuated by the Muhammadans, for their doctrine was 
a that the taking of a half is no more than strict justice and is not 
“ tyrannical, because as it is lawful to take the whole of the persons 


1 In ISIS a further reference resulted in the Collector stating that heads of 
villages had certain mirasi rights. It had been usual on establishing a village to 

grant him lands called 4 gramattan maniam * and fees in kind called ‘ swatan* 

trams.’ The Muhammadan Government had respected this right, and allowed 
it to descend in the family, and to be transferred temporarily, or permanently* 
but for misdemeanour it was liable to resumption. All the rest of the land was, 
the Collector said, at the disposal of Government, and there was no idea that 
the gr&matt&n was the proprietor of the village. In agraharams there was* 

however, a regular mirasi right, which arose from a grant or 4 d&na sasanamJ 
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u and property of infidels, and to distribute it among the Musal- 
« manSj it follows that taking one* half of their income is lawful 
<c a fortiori” 

As the first political intercourse of the English was with Muham- 
madan rulers, and as Muhammadan institutions were those with 
which they had become familiar when the Carnatic was ceded after 
a long Muhammadan administration, it was not unnatural that 
the existing assessments and revenue arrangement should have 
been considered proper and suitable to the country, and accepted 
as a basis on which to fashion the Company’s revenue system. 

Mr. George Stratton was the first Collector of the Northern 
Division of Arcot. In making his first settlement of the revenues 
of the district he “ resolved not to recede from the desirable object 
“ of introducing generally the system of village rents, constituting 
“ the head inhabitants of each village its renters, and making them 
u jointly and severally responsible for the due performance of each 
u other’s engagements.” This system, he observed, had been usual 
under the Nabob’s Government, and would in his opinion secure 
to the ryots a just return for their labours. He seems, however, 
to have had some difficulty in persuading the villagers of this, for 
he complains of the “ strong prejudice and diffidences of some 
“ against involving themselves in the responsibility of renters.” 
We can hardly wonder at this, for Mr. Stratton drew a sad picture 
of the condition of the country, and commented upon the decline 
of the Government villages as compared with those held by in&m- 
d&rs. Many of the former he described as utterly deserted, and 
the whole of their lands waste. To show to what an extent the 
rapacity of the Nabob’s renters had been carried, he stated that it 
was only in a few j&gir villages that the ryots got their full pro- 
portion of v&ram, while in Government villages sometimes the 
whole produce had been seized by the renter or the Nabob’s 
servants. In others the cultivators received from one to three 
parts out of ten, instead of the customary four or five. Their 
share in fact was often “ only what they could conceal, or make 
“ away with.” 

The Board approved of Mr. Stratton’s settlement by village 
rents, but expressed a desire to see established a “ system where the 
“ proprietary inhabitants at large of each village enter into engage- 
u ments with the Sircar, and derive a common and exclusive interest 
“ in the cultivation of their lands in proportion to their right of 
ic property.” This was in fact the re-establishment of the old mir&si 
system, which had by this time been almost entirely destroyed 
during the administration of the Muhammadan Governments. 

Notwithstanding this expression of the Board’s wishes the 
settlement of fasli 1212 was formed by Mr. , Stratton on the same 
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principle of village rents — a system winch, he contended, possessed 
all the advantages of a ryotw&ri settlement, since he had, in conse- 
quence of complaints of improper exactions by the renters in the 
previous year, particularized in the rent pattd of each village the 
exact assessment they were entitled to a agreeable to the rates fixed 
“many years before by Edjd Beerbur, commonly called K&yoji, 
“ who for many years managed the revenues of the Axeot Soubah, 
“ under the Nabob Wilajd.” The 4 persevering obstinacy of the 
head villagers ’ had again forced him in some eases not to make the 
agreement with them, but to accept the tender of strangers. His 
prejudice in favour of the renting system had been strengthened, 
and he expressed his conviction that it afforded 44 the best means 
“ of attaining a knowledge of the resources of the country from 
“frequent competition of interest/’ Eventually he hoped to see 
established 44 the system of permanent rents, which, by giving the 
44 landlords a property in the soil, stimulates their exertions in the 
“hope of higher gain/’ 

The following year’s settlement was however ryotw&ri, for Mr. 
Stratton had meanwhile been succeeded by Mr. Oockbuxn, who was 
transferred from the district of Salem to the charge of the Northern 
Division of Axeot, the BdramaMl, and the Bdlaghdt provinces. 
The result of the change of system was a considerable increase of 
revenue, in spite of an unfavourable season, owing to the discovery 
of unrecorded cultivation and a 4 truer ascertainment of the pro- 
duce/ The settlement was generally made after considering the 
average payments in money and grain by each ryot during the 
previous ten years. To the average money rents of dry lands 
during this series of years the Collector added certain extra assess- 
ments, which had for years been collected, and which he in another 
letter characterized as exactions. The average share of the produce 
of wet lands was commuted into a money payment, based upon the 
average prices ruling during the same period of ten years, hut the 
nanjal revenue was increased by 15 per cent., as all meras paid to 
village officers were resumed, and one-half added to the Govern- 
ment share. The service in&ms also seem to have been resumed 
and fully assessed. The results of this mode of settlement he Was 
“ induced to consider favourable to the increasing prosperity of tlie 
44 country, and at the same time the revenue is improved as well 
“ by a reduction of the expenses of management, by receiving in 
“ money and not in kind, as by the effects produced in preventing 
u the numerous frauds practised where payment in kind obtains.” 2 

2 The Collector appended a statement showing the highest and lowest rates 
of assessment imposed by him in the various taluks for nanjai, punjai, and 
garden land. They varied very considerably, but taking the whole of the 
Northern Division the highest punjai rate was Rs, 10-15-6 per Mm in Tiruvalam, 
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Mr. Cockbura’s administration appears to have been disapproved CHAP. hi. 
of by Government, for the money collected on account of resumed Eabxy 
mera was directed to be restored, and Mr. Coekburn -was removed sett™ 
to the judicial line. His successor was Mr. Graeme, a gentleman musts. 
whose name is still gratefully remembered in this district as that of . . 

one who ior fifteen years lahonred to secure the well being of its wari settle- 
inhabitants. He was as staunch an advocate for the ryotw&ri as m3nt * 

Mr. Stratton had been for the permanent renting system, and his 
yearly administration reports contain forcible arguments in support 
of his views. 

On October 14th, 1805, Mr. Graeme submitted his report upon 
the settlement for fasli 1214. As in the previous year, an indi- 
vidual settlement was effected with each ryot, and the assessments 
were everywhere collected in money alone. The accounts, how- 
ever, exhibited a decrease of revenue, attributed to the disturbances 
among the Ohittoor p&laiyams, the failure of rain, the restoration of 
the assessments of resumed meras ordered by Government, and 
reductions in the rent of lands found to have been overrated. His 
next settlement would, the Collector hoped, be based upon the 
results of a general survey of the district which would be completed 
within six months. 

This general survey had been conducted in consequence of the The paimash, 
orders of Government to Mr. Coekburn upon his transfer to this 
district. Mr. Coekburn, however, had only succeeded in complet- 
ing the survey of the B&ramalial ; that of the Northern Division 
of Arcot was for some reason delayed, and was eventually carried 
out by Mr. Graeme. His accounts, known as the district paimash, 
are valuable records, still carefully preserved and frequently re- 
ferred to. 3 


and the lowest Rs. 0-5-llf in- Kaclapanattam. The highest rate for nanjai was 
Rs. 58 in Satghur, and the lowest Rs. 0-15-0 in Ambdr. The highest garden 
rate was Rs. 70-15-9 in K&veripak, and the lowest Rs. 1-1-2 in V enkatagirikdta. 
Thus the rate for garden lands was very much in excess of that for nan jab The 
Collector remarked upon this, and recommended its reduction to the rates of 
ordinary cultivation — a proposal subsequently sanctioned by Government. 

3 The original kadjan paimash accounts were unfortunately handed over to 
village karnams without signature or seal. Marathi copies on coarse paper 
were kept in the taluk cuicherries, but these too were unsigned by Collector, 
and were moreover full of erasures and blots. In 1825 Mr. Chamier, the Acting 
Collector, recalled all the karnams* copies, and had them compared with the 
Marathi documents in the taluk offices. After being marked with the Col- 
lector’s seal they were retained in the taluk, copies being made for the karnams, 
and for lodgment in the Collector’s record-room. 

The survey was by no means an accurate one and the classification and assess- 
nient of lands do not appear to have been just. For example wet lands under 
some small rain-fed tanks are found classed as double crop, whereas those in 
some villages served by the KarSrip&k tank are entered as only single-crop lands. 
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The work included both a general survey, and a classification, 
with assessment, of all lands. By the survey all lands, both culti- 
vated and waste, were divided into lots, each bearing a number, 
and the extent of each was recorded. A square having a side of 
24 feet was taken as a gunta, one hundred of which composed a 
k&ni, which is equivalent to acre. 

In the classification accounts each field was entered as nanjai, 
punjai, or tottabkal “ according to its capabilities, and the nature of 
£{ the cultivation which had been carried on upon it.” In fixing the 
assessment the villages of each taluk were formed into three classes 
according as their distance from market towns affected the selling 
price of grain, and the lands in each village were classed under 
four or more divisions. The third-class land of a first-class village 
was considered to be equal to the second-class land of a second-class 
village, and to the first-class land of a third-class village. The 
same rule of progression continued throughout the classes. The 
estimate of the produce of each class was then fixed, 4 and the ryot’s 
share, being calculated, was reduced to a money equivalent. 

In the case of nanjai land, mera was first deducted, but for other 
lands no such deduction was made. To give an example. In the 
Chittoor taluk first-class nanjai, not under wells, in a first-class village 
was estimated to produce per k&ni 40 kallams. Deducting ryot’s 
mera Ks. 1-4, the remainder, Ks. 38-12, was divided between 
Government and the ryots, the Government share being converted 
into a money payment on the average of ten years’ prices, 5 which in 
this case was Star Pagodas 5-7-70 or Es. 18-2-6 per k&ni. 


4 It appears from the old hukumnama that the produce of nanjai was fixed by 
inquiry into the character of the land, and the description and quantity of grain it 
had produced during some time past. The produce of tdttakkal was settled from 
the accounts of its gross produce for twelve years, but for punj&i merely an 
estimate was taken of how much the land would probably produce. It seems 
not unlikely that the records of produce were incorrect. 

5 The assessment of wet lands having been paid in grain, the prices taken 
were probably those recorded for Government sales of grain. But Government 
sales only took place when prices were high, so that the average was more or less 
against the ryot. For nanjai the prices during the fasli years 1204 to 1215, 
inclusive, were taken (two high priced years, faslis 1208 and 1214, being ex- 
cluded), and the average of the ten remaining years was struck, the value of 
samba and navaray paddy being added together and divided by two. For the 
better sorts of punjai the prices of ragi and cumbu were similarly treated, while 
for inferior sorts samai, varagu, and gram were considered, but the details of the 
arrangement are not given as they are in the case of nanjai. 

Nanjai rates were made more favourable for villages situated at a distance 
from towns, but no such allowance was made for punjai lands ,• indeed the esti« 
mate for the latter seems to have been little more than arbitrary. There were 
no records of produce and price for punjai, and the directions given to the 
assessors were to consider the existing money assessment, and apparent fertility 
of the soil, but it is little more than a fiction to say that Mr, Qrseme’s punjai 
settlement was a settlement according to the produce. 
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The other classes of land -were similarly treated, but the CHAP. III. 
amount of m^ra deducted varied in different taluks, according to Early 
local usages, from 3§- to 6£ per cent. The commutation rates also 
differed in different localities, and were from 112 to 163 measures ments. 
per pagoda. 6 The^ash, 

An extra charge for a second nanjai crop was levied, at the 
rate of from 12 to 14 annas in the rupee of the assessment where 
the land lay under large tanks, and from 8 to 10 annas where it 
was irrigated by small ones. 

In assessing nanjai under wells, and punjai, no mera was 
deducted, and, since Government did not supply water, the ryot’s 
share was two-thirds. The charge for a second crop on such lands 
was respectively 12 to 14 annas in the rupee for the former, and 
8 annas in the rupee for the latter. 

Garden lands were divided into from four to six classes, with a 
maximum assessment of Rs. 32-13-0, and a minimum of Rs. 6-2-0 
per Mni. 

The average rates for lands in different taluks varied very 
considerably as exhibited in the following table : — 


— * 

Maximum 

taluk 

average. 

Minimum 

taluk 

average. 


RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

Punjai ... ... 

3 9 74- 

2 8 1-h 

Nanjai ... ... 

19 11 5 

10 6 9 

Garden 

21 15 U 

7 5 9J 


The average proportion in which the Government and ryots’ 
shares stood for the whole district was nearly as follows : — 


— 

Government 

share. 

Eyots’ share. 

Punjai ... ... ... ... 

"Nanjai: . ... ' ' ... 

Do. under wells 

Garden land ... ■ ■■■ J 

33-25 per cent.* 

46-73 

33-25 

25 per cent. ... 

66*75 per cent.* 
53*25 do. 

66*75 

75 per cent. 


* Except in Palmandr and Venkatagirikota, where it was 50 per cent. 


6 It is now impossible to ascertain the size of the measure taken by Mr. 
Graeme, but it seems probable that it was one of 120 tolas, or 3 lb. weight, of 
horsegram. [Mr. Kundall, the officer who prepared the scheme for the new 
settlement (vide infra) thonght it more likely that the measure was that of 150 
tolas prevailing in parts of Ohittoor and other taluks. If so, the commutation 
price varied from Es. 51-9-10 to Es. 80 per garce. — Ed.] 
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The settlement of fasli 1215 was made according to this 
principle. The average rates for nanjai and pmijai were con- 
siderably less than they had been in fasli 1213, but garden lands 
were charged at a higher rate than in that year. Notwithstanding 
the reduction in the demand per hard for nanjai and pmijai, the 
total revenue for fasli 1215 was considerably in excess of that for 
fasli 1213, as unregistered cultivation was discovered during the 
survey, which bore an assessment of Star Pagodas 32,332, or up- 
wards of a lakh of rupees. The Collector expressed his opinion 
that the ryots of the district paid collectively more than they 
had done before, but that each individual contributed a juster 
proportion. 

The season of fasli 1213 was a most unfavourable one. The 
rains had almost entirely failed throughout the district, and the 
distress of the people almost amounted to a famine. The settle- 
ment had been formed according to the survey rates, with but slight 
alterations in cases where errors had been discovered, but a large 
extent of land was reported to have been wholly unproductive, and 
the rest had produced a very unfavourable outturn. The Collector, 
however, made no remission whatever in partially productive lands, 
as he considered that 44 the loss in quantity would be compensated 
44 by the high price of grain, owing to the notorious scarcity,” He 
had at first intended to remit altogether on lands reported to have 
been wholly unproductive, but finding the village accounts “ so 
44 generally falsified, and detection so impossible,” he levied a uniform 
rate of one-half of the full assessment on punjai, and one-third on 
nanjai “ on those able to pay.” In a subsequent letter to the Board 
he stated that he charged a higher proportion on punjai crops than 
on nanjai, because the failure was not so great in the former as 
in the latter, and he explained his statement that these reduced 
rates were collected from 44 those able to pay ” by saying that 44 the 
44 deficiencies of those who could not, were added to the first assess- 
“ment of those who could.” He had been led to this somewhat 
extraordinary arrangement by the conviction that were it to bo 
discovered that those unable to meet the Government demand would 
be exempted from payment, it would have 44 led to hazard in the 
44 realization of the revenue. As it was, the necessity of a general 
44 assessment being once felt, soon brought matters to an issue.” The 
revenue of the year showed a decrease on that of the previous fasli, 
but almost the whole demand had, upon the principles adopted by 
the Collector, been collected. The Board, on reviewing the Collec- 
tor’s arrangements, desired him to let it be clearly understood that 
any relaxation of the demand was to be 44 only temporary, and 
44 would be charged against the landholder within a limited period 
a policy especially illiberal, since the old division of nanjai crops 
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had been superseded by a money payment, calculated at average 
prices, and consequently very unfavourable to nanjai cultivators in 
a disastrous season such as that of fasli 1216, 

On August 2nd, 1808, Mr. Graeme reported upon his jamabandi 
for fasli 1217. Abundant rain had fallen, but large bodies of 
cultivators had emigrated, and a great number of cattle had died 
diming the previous fasli, so that the cultivation was not so extended 
as might have been expected. There was, however, an increase in 
the revenue as compared with fasli 1216, though it exhibited a con- 
siderable decrease as compared with fasli 1215. He reported that 
the survey might soon be considered complete, and that the assess- 
ment might be taken as fixed after the settlement of fasli 1218. 

In this year, 1808, the new distribution of the charges of Collec- 
tors was made, the object being to make the revenue and judicial 
jurisdictions in the country conformable. It was therefore arranged 
that, at the close of the fasli, the Venkatagiri and Saidipur zemin- 
ddris, hitherto under Mr. Graeme’s charge, should be transferred 
to the Collector of Nellore, while the Krishna giri Division of the 
Baramahal was made over to the Collector of Salem. Instead of 
these the Northern Division of Arcot received the Satyaved taluk 
from the Chingleput District, and those taluks south of the PaMr, 
hitherto included in the Southern Division of Arcot, which had 
recently been transferred from the late Court at Ami to that of 
Ohittoor. These were Tiruvattur, Polur, Arcot, Yellore, and the 
Ami jagir. As the southern taluks form an important portion 
of this district, as at present constituted, a brief account of their 
administration up to the date of their transfer may not be out 
of place. 

Captain Graham had been appointed from the charge of the 
Krislmagiri Division, to that of the Southern Division of Arcot, 
upon the cession of the Carnatic. He was appointed on August 
1st, 1801, and after a delay of nearly four months submitted his 
scheme for settling the district. It purported to he a village settle- 
ment, and the Collector had been induced to reduce the demand 
of the preceding years by about 30 per cent, in consequence of the 
well-known oppression of the Nabob’s managers, and the “ necessity 
“ of a moderation adapted to the actual circumstances of the inhabit- 
“ ants, till gradual improvement, the effect of such moderation, 
“ should justify in the eye of policy an increased demand.” That 
the principle, which Captain Graham thus upheld, was a necessary 
one was subsequently proved by the discovery that the continuation 
of the Muhammadan assessments was ruining the country, but the 
Board very justly remarked that though moderation was certainly 
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desirable, it should not be extended merely to the village renters, 
but must be made to reach the cultivators as well holding under 
those renters. Captain Graham’s replies led the Board to imagine 
that the village settlement had been effected with the whole number 
of proprietary inhabitants, or mir&sidars of the village, and they 
accordingly approved of his reduction in the demand ; but, when 
the details of the village settlement were submitted, they learned 
with surprise that, in direct contradiction to his reports, some vil- 
lages had been individually rented out with joint securities for each 
other, some with specific securities for themselves alone, and some 
in farms of various and large extent, all indifferently let to persons 
of every description. A mass of inconsistencies were also discovered 
in the Collector’s accounts, and Captain Graham was summoned 
to the Presidency to give a full explanation of his administration. 
Before the Board he stated that he had always given a preference 
to the heads of villages in granting villages on rent, but where out- 
siders offered higher terms he had accepted them. He had gener- 
ally assessed the villages at the rate of 14 rupees per plough, the 
rate under the Nabob’s management having been 20 rupees. But 
the Board pointed out that “ several villages actually destitute of 
“inhabitants had been rented at considerable sums.” Captain 
Graham could give no proper explanation, and his statements 
throughout his examination were so confused, that it was evident 
that he really knew little of the administration of his district. The 
accounts of the district were as confused as the Collector’s answers, 
and it was found “impossible to discover who were the persons 
“ under engagements to the Sircar.” Captain Graham had “adopted 
“ an arrangement at once unusual and unreasonable, by which vil- 
“ lages without any common interests were made severally and jointly 
“responsible to an indefinite amount for the rents of the pergannah, 
“ if not the whole tahsildary Numerous complaints from villagers 
had been presented to the Board, in which it was alleged that they 
dared not complain to the Collector owing to the notorious influence 
of the Peshkar, Lakshman Eao, over him. In one instance a 
complaint of certain inhabitants of Chetpat had been referred to 
the Collector for report. The Peshkar at once brought forward a 
pretended balance against the petitioners for fasli 1210, and their 
grain was attached at his instigation. In scrutinizing the list of 
renters it was again abundantly clear that gross favouritism had 
prevailed. A mere Brinj&ri from the Bdramahal had without 
competition been given villages, the rents of which amounted to 
nearly Es. 2,10,000, and had received, also without competition, 
the lease of the customs of the Areot taluk at a reduction of 25 
per cent, on the ground “that there were twenty-two roads by 
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*< which goods could pass, though none of the twenty-two had been 
44 recently opened !” 44 It seemed clear,” remarked the Board, 44 that 
u gross fraud was prevalent, and that Taxman Bow, the Peshkar 
< 4 was the perpetrator.” The public interests had suffered by a 
wanton sacrifice of one-fourth of the revenue, under a plea of 
indulgence to the oppressed inhabitants, while the nature of the 
settlement rendered impossible their reaping any advantage from 
it. His management 44 betrayed, by a perversion of the ordinary 
44 rules of prudence and precaution, a misapplication of time and 
44 general incompetency.” 
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On September 30th, 1802, Captain Graham was accordingly 
removed and Mr. George Garrow, the Secretary of the Board of 
Revenue, was appointed to the charge of the division. Supported 
by the Board he at once raised the assessments of the district to the 
rates prevailing at the time of the cession of the country, 44 varying 
44 according to taluks, according to the mode of irrigation, and ac- 
44 cording to caste or tribe of the ryot, Muhammadans and Brahmans 
44 being allowed ten in the hundred more than Sfidras.” On the 
average the Government share amounted to 57 per cent, on the 
assumed produce, and this was commuted into money at the rate 
of 4 R&yoji kallams to a pagoda. The heads of several villages 
promptly proceeded to the Presidency, and appealed to the Board, 
but were 44 peremptorily ordered to return to tbeir eonntry, and the 
44 peaceful pursuit of their occupations.” With regard to the settle- 
ment of rents made by the Nabobs, Mr. Garrow reported to the 
Board that in his opinion it was not so much the amount of it 
that was considered oppressive, as the great inequality in its 
distribution among the villages. In his settlement he adopted 
R&yoji’s rates of assessment, and the revenue in fasli 1210 4<r on 
44 nanjai cultivation in the several tahsildaries was the basis of the 
44 settlement. Calculating actual cultivation and average produce 
44 of the same for the last five years, and deducting meras, &c., a 
44 division of the remainder was made according to the rates hitherto 
44 allowed. The Sircar rate was commuted for money from a 
44 medium of highest and lowest rates.” 


Mr. Garrow’ s 
settlement. 


For punjai lands Mr. Garrow also followed the rates of fasli 
1210, according to which money payments were general, though 
payments in grain existed in a few villages. The general result 
of his settlement was a great increase of revenue. He had, he 
said, made progress in ascertaining the value of the country, and 
hoped to be able to introduce a ryotwdri settlement in fasli 1213. 
A survey was very much needed, and he suggested that it might 
be sanctioned. The Board and Government of course approved of 
his suggestion, but the survey was postponed for years. 
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As might have been expected, the sudden w'thdrawd of the 
concessions granted by Captain Graham caused universal dissatis- 
faction through the district. Finding the Board obdurate, the 
aggrieved villagers appealed to the Government who, much to the 
regret of the Board, removed Mr. Garrow and appointed Major 
McLeod in January 1804. 

In his first report upon the division Maj or McLeod announced 
his opinion that the assessment fixed by his predecessor had been 
very excessive ; many families had deserted the district, and cattle 
were being sold at very reduced rates, showing the poverty to 
which the villagers had been, reduced. He proposed, as a slight 
relief, taking the average money rent of the previous years, and 
applying it to the actual cultivation of the current fasli ; but the 
Board were “ concerned to learn the anticipated diminution in 
“ revenue/ ’ and remarking that the removal of Mr. Garrow had 
doubtless been considered as a presage of success by the schemers 
in the district, directed Major McLeod to carry out the settlement 
as commenced by his predecessor. 

In support of his assertion that the Southern Division was over- 
assessed, Major McLeod in a subsequent letter compared the rates 
prevailing in the Northern and Southern Divisions of Arcot, and 
showed that although the more valuable nanjai and punjai lands 
bore a higher rate in the Northern Division than in the Southern, 
yet the average assessments in the latter were much higher than 
the average in the former, which proved that the poorer soils were 
too heavily taxed. He, therefore, made certain proposals for the 
reduction of the assessments where they were highest, hut the 
Board declined to sanction them, and resolved to maintain existing 
rates until the completion of the projected survey. 

Being thus opposed by the Board in all his attempts to mitigate 
the severity of the assessment. Major McLeod appears to have lost 
interest in his work, and in March 1805 applied to be relieved of 
his appointment on the score of ill-health. The division was then 
placed under the management of Mr. Bavenshaw, with two Sub- 
Collectors, Messrs. Hyde and Ross. The latter had his head- 
quarters at Arcot, and was in charge of that portion of the district 
which was, in 1808, transferred to Mr. Graeme. 

Mr. Bavenshaw assumed charge of the district on April 4th, 
1805, and prepared to conclude the settlement of the fasli. As he 
had been transferred from the very moderately-rated district of 
Canara, he was struck by the severity of the land tax in Ms new 
division, and put the case so very strongly before the Board that 
they at last admitted that the inequality of the assessment was 
beyond a doubt. It appeared from Mr. Bavenshaw’ s report that 
the assessments of the Southern Division of Arcot were as follows : — 
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Rate per Kani. j 

■ ! 


Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Average. 


RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. A. P. 

Nanjai ... 

51 13 0 

2 19 

14 11 4f 

Punjai ... 

14 7 6 

0 10 3§ 

4 14 2f 

Garden 

87 8 0 

5 9 9 

28 11 7| 


The following were the rates in the Northern Division 


Ambdr 

Ohitfcoor 

Ivadapanafe- 

tam. 

Kav6ripak 
Satghur , 
Sholingkur 
Tirupati 
Tirnvalam . 
Venkatagiri- 
kota. 

Total . 

Average . 


Rat© per Kani. 


Nanjai. 


Punjai. 


Garden. 


Maximum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maximum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

Maximum. 

Mini- 

mum. 

as. 

A, 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS 

. A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

38 

3 

6f 

0 

15 

0 

12 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

57 

1 

4 

6 

4 

0 

38 

13 

4 

1 

11 


8 

5 

ii? 

0 

6 

6* 

34 

11 

4? 

2 

14 

3-i 

21 

6 

71 

3 

0 

11 

6 

8 

log 

0 

5 

Ilf 

4 

5 

9 

1 

1 

21 

42 

10 

6 

4 

6 

0 

5 

4 

0 

1 

5 

0 

70 

15 

9 

3 

8 

0 

58 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

14 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 

46 

8 

0 

3 

6 

0 

40 

11 

0 

2 

6 

6 

5 

7 

6 

1 

1 

6 

57 

6 

9 

7 

3 

6 

47 

ii 

0 

3 

15 

0 

15 

15 

6 

0 

14* 

0 

47 

ii 

0 

3 

*8 

0 

14 

2 

10! 

2 

5 

si 

6 

1 

H 

0 

13 

11 


... 





301 

10 

101 

22 

12 

m 

74 

4 

n 

6 

1 

HI 

318 

ii 

m 

27 

12 

11-1 

37 

V 

11 


2 13 

n 

9 

\ LZ 

4 

8 

0 

12 

3 

/ 

45 

8 

7 

3 

15 

7 

j 

Rs. 20 — 4-6 

Rs. 5' 

V"' 

0-4 

Ss. 24-12-2 
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These figures showed such an unreasonable variation in rates Reduction 
that the Board recommended to Government that relief should be ^ e ^ s t s s ess “ 
at once administered, without waiting for the completion of the 
survey, which had indeed not been commenced. Government in 
reply remarked that “ the share of the produce taken "by the Sircar 
44 had been excessive beyond all measure, and they hoped beyond all 
“ example, in any other part of the Company’s territories.” They 
directed that all vexatious extra cesses should be abolished, and that 
Mr. Bavenshaw should be directed to form his next settlement upon 
the basis of an equal division of the crop between Government and 
the ryot. 

Mr. Bavenshaw, however, owing to the lateness of the season 
when these instructions reached him, was unable to adopt the 
principle of an equal division of the crop, but had applied as a 

i. R 
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measure of relief a reduction, sanctioned by tlie Board, of all nanjai 
and punjai rates to Bs. 17-8-0 and Es. 7 per kdni, respectively, 
when they exceeded those amounts. The result of this would be 
to give the ryot a quarter of the produce, which, Mr. Bavenshaw 
remarked, “ is less by 25 per cent, than what he is entitled to, viz., 
“ 50 per cent” He gave some further instances of the oppressive 
nature of the assessment. He had found the gross produce of a 
field not equal to the amount of revenue due upon it. In many 
villages population and revenue had decreased 90 per cent, and 
“ the poverty of the people was more general than the high assess- 
“ ment.” It arose he considered from the rapacity of the heads 
of villages, who often extorted from the ryots double of the Govern- 
ment demand, and to remedy the evil he urged the introduction of a 
ryotwari system “ which, by defining the specific sum due by each, 
“ was the sure means of cheeking this evil.” 

The survey of the sub-division was taken in hand by Mr. Ba- 
venshaw in fasli 1215, and was completed in the following year. 
After the completion of the survey, classification and assessment of 
the soils were commenced, hut were not completed when the work 
was stopped by the introduction of the three years 5 lease. 7 

The scheme of assessment drawn up by Mr. Bavenshaw was 
this. He took as his standard land producing 100 kallams of 
grain. 

From this he deducted in nanjai— 


X. M. A. 

(1) Besumed swatantrams, m6ras, &e., due 
to Government before division of 


crop 

11 

2 

8 

(2) Kalavasam or allowance to labourers 




from threshing floor , . * , ... 

7 

5 

2 

(3) Swatantrams not resumed and due to 




ryot, &e. 

2 

11 

6 

Total deduction * . 

21 

7 

0 

Balance of crop to be equally divided 

78 

5 

0 

Government share . . M 

39 

2 

8 

Add to this swatantram due to Government. 

11 

2 

8 

Government due 

50 

5 

0 


7 The wort was very hastily and carelessly done, at least in that part of the 
Southern Division which now forms portion of this district. The classification 
was chiefly left to karnams and monigars. The demand on the village being first 
settled, it was allotted among the fields according to karnams’ and inonlgara* 
classification with a panchayat. 
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RS. A. P. 

which commuted into money at 5 kallams 
per pagoda, and rejecting fractions 
amounted to . . . . .. 35 0 0 

In punjai producing 100 kallams the following deductions were 
made before calculating the equal division of crop : — 



K. 

M. 

A. 

Swatantrams resumed by Government 

1 

0 

8 

i)o. not resumed and due to ryot. 

1 

11 

12 


3 

0 

4 

Produce to be divided 

96 

11 

12 

Government half share , . . . 

48 

5 

14 

Add resumed swatantrams as above 

1 

0 

8 

Total . . 

49 

6 

6 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

which converted into money at 5 kallams 




per pagoda very nearly amounted to , * 

35 

0 

0 
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and by the addition of small sums, considered to be due to Grovera- 
ment on account of 4 contingent charges ? and village expenses, it 
was raised to this sum. 


Having fixed these rates of commutation Mr. Eavenshaw drew 
up the following table of classification for land : — 


Class. 

Land producing per Kani. 

Assessment. 

Nanjai. 

Garden. 

Punjai. 


KALLAMS. 



RS. A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

1 

80 ... 



28 O 

0 


. . . 



... 


2 

75 



26 4 

0 


... 





3 

70 ... 



24 8 

0 

24 

8 

0 




4 

65 . . . 



22 12 

0 

22 

12 

0 

22 

12 

0 

5 

60 ... 



21 0 

0 

21 

0 

0 


... 


6 

55 



19 4 

0 

19 

4 

0 


... 


7 

50 ... 



17 8 

0 

17 

8 

0 


. . . 


8 | 

■"■45 



15 12 

0 

15 12 

0 


... 


9 ; 

40 ... 



14 0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

10 i 

35 ... 



12 4 

0 

12 

4 

0 

12 

4 

0 

ii j 

so ... 



10 8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

10 

8 

0 

12 ! 

25 ... 



8 12 

0 




8 12 

0 

13 

20 ... 



7 0 

0 




7 

0 

0 

! 14 

18 ... 



... 





6 

8 

0 

1 15 

15 



I 5 4 

0 




5 

4 

0 

16 

10 ... 



3 8 

0 


... 


3 

8 

0 

17 

> 8 ... 

... 

! 






3 

0 

0 

18 

! 6 ... 




j 




2 

2 

8 

19 

5 ... 



1 12 

0 






! 

j 20 

'i ' 

; 4 ... 



1 \ 

i 

! 




1 

8 

<J | 
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'Jims there were 16 nanjai, 12 punjai, and 9 garden land rates, 
but the average rates in any village were not to exceed 5 pagodas 
(Es. 17-8-0) for nanjai, and 2 pagodas (Es. 7) for punjai per kani. 
In the case of lands held by Muhammadans and Br&hmans a 
deduction, at first of 5 per cent, and afterwards of 10 per cent., was 
allowed, 8 called teazg&ri. 

It will be observed that in making his settlement of rates Mr. 
Bavenshaw resumed in the ease of nanjai lands almost the whole 
amount of mera or swatantrams, due under the old Hindu system 
to the village mir&sid&rs, and in the ease of punjai resumed about 
one-half of it. In Mr. Graeme's settlement, on the contrary, mera, 
&c., were included in the ryots 5 share, to be distributed by them. 
The value of these resumed meras in the southern taluks was formed 
into a fund for the remuneration of the village monigars, who 
collected the revenue due by the ryots. 

Mr. Boss, the Subordinate Collector, stationed at Arcot, con- 
tinued in charge of the southern taluks after their transfer to the 
Northern Division. The new district was at this time administered 
by the Collector, who had the whole of the taluks north of the 
P&Mr, the Sub-Collector, having all those south of the river, and 
an Assistant who had no independent charge, but disposed of such 
work as the Collector handed over to him. 

Very shortly after the reorganization of the districts the Board 
conceived a new system of settling the country by means of village 
rents. They had been led to this idea partly in consequence of the 
destruction, by the introduction of the survey, of the ancient usages 
of the country to “ which the Hindus were proverbially attached/' 
and partly because “ the ryotw&ri system eould with difficulty be 
“ brought to assimilate with the new judicial system." The settle- 
ment, the Board explained when unfolding their plans to Govern- 
ment, was to be concluded with the whole body of ryots collectively, 
and not with each specifically. In the recent surveys and assess- 
ments of the district it was evident that not merely meras, tundu 
v&ram, and other privileges of the mirdsid^rs were generally incor- 
porated in the land revenues, but in many cases their gr&ma 
m&niams were resumed. The pasankarai was forcibly converted 
into an arudikarai tenure, and they therefore proposed that Collec- 
tors, in forming the village leases, should be forbidden to enter into 
any engagement with persons “ not entitled, by hereditary and 
“ prescriptive right, to pay direct to Government. 55 


8 This was objected to by Government in 1835. In 1837 notice was issued by 
the Collector that no teazgari would be given for new lands brought under culti- 
vation by Brahmans and Muhammadans, nor for lands left waste for any number 
of years. This partial concession was subsequently cancelled bv Government. 
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The Government evidently failed to comprehend the real object 
of the Board, which was the revival and encouragement of the 
mir&si system, for, while approving of village rents, they observed 
that “it does not appear ^jteeessary to forbid engagements with 
ryots not hitherto paying direct to Government.” 

The Board naturally apprehended that such a procedure would 
interfere with the rights of mir&sid&rs, but, before going more fully 
into the question, they resolved to call upon all Collectors for an 
expression of their views. After explaining the advantages of the 
system, the Board proceeded, in their letter to Mr. Graeme, to say 
“the change is calculated chiefly to diminish the detail of inter- 
“ fercnce with the private concerns of the cultivators, to give an 
“ additional impulse to industry, to approximate, by means of this 
“ change, to the formation of estates on permanent rents, and especi- 
“ ally to induce a greater facility of collection, and consequent reduc- 
tion of charges on that account.” Mr. Graeme was violently 
opposed to the new plan, and argued strongly against its adoption. 
It would, he considered, sacrifice the interests of the ryots to those 
of the monigars, and it would close many of the existing sources 
of information regarding the resources and general condition of the 
country by cutting off the intercourse between Europeans and the 
majority of the population of the country. He predicted that the 
monigars would grind down the ryots, and allow them barely 
sufficient for mere subsistence, “ and thus those who constitute the 
‘‘ great strength of the country will be impoverished.” Regarding 
the advisability of eventually forming permanent estates the Collec- 
tor referred to his experiences of such estates in the B&ramaMl, and 
was assured that the remedy afforded by the Civil Courts was not 
sufficient to obviate the many evils of an abolition of the ryotw&ri 
settlement. A large number of cultivators would, he felt certain, 
gradually lose their independence by being reduced to the necessity 
of obtaining pecuniary assistance from the monigars, and even those 
who were not encumbered by such obligations would find it impos- 
sible to contest a suit, in which their rival could, by his personal 
influence, command the evidence of the majority of the dependent 
villagers. The monigaris influence would further result in the 
village accounts becoming unreliable, owing to the kamams being 
placed more than ever under the monigaris influence. “ At least,” 
urged Mr. Graeme, “ let the village settlement be deferred until the 
“ inequalities in the survey of the Northern Division be corrected, 
“ and until the survey of the newly transferred southern taluks be 
“ complete, so that the ryots may have some fixed rate to refer to 
“ when they have cause to complain.” Should the Board still insist 
upon some form of village rent, Mr. Graeme proposed a modifica- 
tion of their plan, by which the Collector should, in the early part 
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CHAP hi. of each year, fix the village rents with reference to the accounts of 
Early previous year, and the state of the season. Upon the rent, thus 
British fixed, he would allow the monigar and karnam a joint commission 

S ME T xT J r of from 10 to 12 per cent., “ which is about 5 or 7 per cent, more 

“ than at present, but not more than they received in the Nabob's 

“ time till fasli 1212 when my predecessor reduced it.”® 

Hr. Graeme’s On August 8th the Board replied to the Collector's objections, 
overruled. and expressed their trust “ that most of the evils anticipated would 
“be either wholly prevented, or materially alleviated, and that 
“ the benefits to be expected would outweigh these inconveniences." 
Their opinion regarding the objectionable character of the ryotwdri 
settlement was shared by the Government, who considered that the 
system “ involved a constant interference with the cultivators, and 
“ a continual exercise of that domiciliary control on the part of the 
“ officers of revenue, which it is the leading object of the permanent 
“ settlement to exclude." 

Triennial Mr. Graeme accordingly prepared to make a settlement with 

daeed. m T °~ renters for three years, a term which had after some consideration 
been decided upon. According to the Board's instructions village 
mirasid&rs were invariably to be given the precedence in granting 
the leases, and all renters were bound to give patt&s to the culti- 
vating ryots at survey rates. 

Mr. Grseme at first had misapprehended the intentions of Gov- 
ernment, and had contemplated a settlement with a head of the 
village or monigar alone. The mistake was perhaps natural, as 
the Board had distinctly expressed their object to be the formation 
of permanent estates. On December 14th, 1808, they explained 
that it was their particular desire that the settlement should be con- 
cluded with the whole of the occupant ryots, their object being the 
“ mere transition from ryotw&ri to village lease, without depart- 
“ big materially from the principles of the former system." The 
chief difference consisted in the extension of the settlement from 
one to three years, and the arrangement that the villagers should 
be jointly, as well as severally, responsible for the amount of the 
rent. Owing to the Collector’s misapprehension of their directions, 
they feared that the settlement already in progress would not he 
so satisfactory as might be wished, and authorised him, should he 
think so, to postpone the introduction of the system until fasli 
1219. 


9 It appears from this letter of Mr. Grseme that all the monigar, karnam? 
kaval and dasabandam mam lands, assumed by Mr. Cockburn, had not been 
restored, but that money payments, considerably less than the value of the 
land, had been made, so that monigars, since fasli 1213, had paid rent for their 
maniam lands like other ryots. 
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Mr. Graeme, however, did not avail himself of this permission, 
and the three years’ rent was introduced in fasli 1218. He re- 
ported the result on August 17th, 1809. In deciding the rent 
amount of each village within his division he had taken, as a 
general basis, the average of the five preceding faslis, as they 
comprehended a mixture of good and unfavourable seasons, but the 
general settlement was somewhat higher than the average thus 
obtained. 

The settlement certainly appears very high, for it exceeded the 
average collection of the six preceding years by no less than Es. 
1,98,712. Each year’s settlement was as follows : — 


Fasli 

1218 

1219 


RS. 

, . 22,24,249 

.. 22,46,85 i 

22,54,675 
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Average .. 22,41,926 


whereas the average collections for faslis 1211 to 1217 had only 
been Es. 20,43,213. 

Of the effects of the new system the Collector expresses himself 
thus : “As far as it has proceeded collections have come in with 
“ tolerable regularity, but the season has been very favourable. A 
“ bad year would afford a more correct test of its efficiency. Pre- 
“ quent disputes have occurred between the ryots and renters, the 
“ one complaining of unjust demand, the other of unnecessary and 
“ evasive delay in the payment of rent ; but such disputes are of 
“ course to be expected on the introduction of a new system, before 
“ the nature of the respective rights of the parties is marked and 
“ defined by precedents.” 

The rent system of the villages south of the Pdldr was intro- 
duced by Mr. Eoss, the subordinate Collector, who reported the 
result to Mr. Graeme on May 7th, 1809. The settlement for the 
three years showed an increase in the yearly demand, as compared 
with that of the five previous faslis, of no less than 16 J per cent, 
for the whole of his division, though the rate of increase for the 
various taluks differed, being as much as 25 £ per cent, in the Tiru- 
vattfir taluk, described as possessing great local advantages in being 
well supplied with water from the PdMr and Cheydr rivers. In 
making his settlement Mr. Eoss reported that he had “ found it 
“ impossible to lay down any particular rule, further than the rule 
“ of moderation, by which all the villages should be settled.” He 
preferred, therefore, after taking the accounts of each village sepa- 
rately, to examine the state of its population, whether the cultiva- 
tion was carried on by ulkudi or parakudi ryots, what remissions 
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had been made in previous rents, what expended on repairs, and 
generally to consider its advantages and disadvantages. 44 Each 
44 village has been settled separately, and as far as I can judge the 
44 mode has proved satisfactory to those concerned/’ He concluded 
by remarking upon the great inconvenience he had laboured under, 
from the want of a regular survey and assessment, especially in 
the Vellore taluk, where the lands were most unequally assessed. 
It was, however, impossible to accomplish a survey during the 
continuation of the lease, as the karnams were entirely in the hands 
of those whose interests led them to concealment and fraud, and 
he suggested that, at the conclusion of the terms of the existing 
leases, two years should be devoted to the purpose of a regular 
classification, before any permanent settlement should be in- 
troduced. 

Mr. Graeme’s next administration report is dated September 
14th, 1811, when the village leases were nearly reaching their 
termination, and he had been enabled to form a juster estimate of 
their success. On this point he writes : 44 There have been many 
44 complaints made by ryots against renters for oppression, but upon 
44 the whole I do not think that this has been carried to any great 
64 extent ; but this I consider to he in a great measure attributable 
44 to the circumscribed means of the renters, which have obliged 
44 them in many instances to receive, rather than to impose, terms 
44 upon their under-tenants. However beneficial this may be to the 
44 ryots, it has perhaps prevented the renters from availing them- 
44 selves of the whole resources of their villages, and obliged them 
44 to submit to a rent less than what they might reasonably have 
44 expected did they possess capital sufficient to enable them to 
44 answer the Government demand, without being dependent upon the 
44 ryots for their immediate assistance.” Under these circumstances 
the realization of the revenue could only be hoped for in favour- 
able seasons, and unfortunately the season of fasli 1219 was emi- 
nently unfavourable, and that of fasli 1220 threatened to be the 
same. The rains of the former fasli had been 44 violent, unseason- 
H able, and continued so long at a time as to do material and exten- 
sive damage to the crops.” The outturn of the district was 
therefore much below the average, hut prices had not risen in 
proportion, as there was still a large surplus of the very favour- 
able seasons of faslis 1217 and 1218 in the market. The prices at 
which renters were obliged to sell to merchants were on an average 
only half of the survey prices, and though the bazaar rates were 
higher, the majority of the renters could not avail themselves of 
these. There had therefore been great difficulty in collecting the 
revenue, and a recourse to distraint, and selling the property of 
very many renters and their securities had been found necessary. 
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Mr. Graeme was of opinion that at least Es. 28,000 would cer- 
tainly be irrecoverable for fasli 1219, and that there would be an 
uncollected balance of no less than fourteen lakhs of rupees in the 
current fasli. 

Having made these very disagreeable announcements, the 
Collector proceeded candidly to confess that his assessment of the 
district made in fasli 1215 was grievously excessive- In that year 
a large extent of unrecorded cultivation had been discovered and 
assessed. By lowering or equalising the rates upon recorded cul- 
tivation the Collector had imagined that the assessment, without 
being burdensome, would be more equally distributed, but by the 
experience of five years he had been persuaded that the district was 
over-assessed to the amount of from Rs. 70,000 to Es. 1,05,000, 
which almost equalled the amounts due upon the unrecorded 
cultivation. 

It appeared clear to him that the cultivators had only been 
enabled to pay the exorbitant demands of the Nabob’s Govern- 
ment by being in possession of in&m land, or by surreptitiously 
cultivating lands not brought to account. The advantages of in&m 
lands had, however, been much curtailed under the management 
of the Company, and the unrecorded cultivation having been 
brought to account, it was impossible that the existing rates could 
be realised in any but the most favourable seasons. He, there- 
fore, recommended a permanent reduction of Es. 84,000 as “ requi- 
u site to the interests of the inhabitants, and likely both to promote 
44 extension of cultivation, and to ensure the facility and regularity 
44 of the collections.” In consequence of the comparative cheapness 
of grain in the current season he further recommended a tempo- 
rary remission of Es. 91,000 in the two divisions of the district. 

On July 25th, 1811, the Board announced the resolve of 
Government to continue the system of vi lla ge leases for a still 
further period. Seven years was first proposed, but ten eventually 
decided upon, in order to give the system a fair trial. Mr. Grseme 
was again very much opposed to the continuation of the system, 
and on August 7th wrote : 44 An extreme anxiety for the permanent 
44 welfare of the numerous body of inhabitants committed to my 
u protection induces me to make another effort to secure their 
44 interests.” He proposed that the settlement should he made 
directly with them, each cultivator being held answerable, in pro- 
portion to the extent of his holding, for the arrears of each indivi- 
dual ryot. This, he considered, would create a general excitement 
to personal exertion, and make the ryots mutually assist one another 
in eases of misfortunes. He proposed as the basis of his settlement 
the average collections of the past seven years. 

I. 8 
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In reply the Board of Revenue, on August 1 2th, expressed their 
willingness that the settlement should he effected with as many of 
the villagers as possible, but only doubted whether many might not 
be too poor to be eligible to take a part in the contract. One point 
they insisted upon, that the settlement should not be with each 
ryot, but with the whole body of renters for the whole farm, each 
renter being responsible for the full amount of the farm. The 
Collector was directed, in forming the settlement, to keep in mind 
the idea of a permanent settlement to be based upon it. The 
object of the lease was but to prepare the way for a permanent 
settlement, “ to raise a superstructure only to be partially modified, 
“ and, by these means, also to afford the Collector the advantage of 
M unembarrassed leisure for carrying the necessary modifications into 
“ effect.” The basis proposed by Mr. Graeme they considered too 
low, being Rs. 2,10,000 less than the settlement for fasli 1220, 
and they thought that it should not fall short of the average of the 
three years* lease. 

On September 7th Mr. Graeme expressed his concern to find 
that the Board objected to the average collections of seven years 
being taken as the basis for the lease. It was true that the period 
included two years of extraordinary drought and famine, but what 
security, he asked, had the renters that such years would not recur. 
“ Though the average collections of seven years falls so much short 
“of the settlement of fasli 1220, it is onlyRs. 76,818 less than the 
“ collections of that fasli, and I am much afraid that the amount 
u collected was more than it was expedient for the future interests of 
“ the country to collect, but, at the time of collecting, it was difficult 
u to know this, or to act otherwise than try to bring in as much of 
“ the settlement as possible.” 

On August 14th, 1812, the Collector reported the particulars 
of his settlement for the ten years. The amounts for each year 
exclusive of peshkash wore as follows — 


Fasli. 

RS. 

1221(1811-12) .. 

.. 13,60,918 

1222 (1812-13) .. 

.. 16,43,133 

1223 (1813-14) .. 

.. 16,60,242 

1224 (1814—15) .. 

.. .. 16,68,128 

1225 (,1815-16) \ ... 

.. 16,70,413 

1226 (1816-17) .. 

.. 16,72,132 

1227 (1817-18) .. 

.. 16,72,377 

1228 (1818-19) 

.. 16,72,394 

1229 (1819-20) 

.. 16,72,758 

1230 (1820-21) .. 

.. 16,75,376 


The average was Es. 1,89,595 less than the settlement of fasli 
1220, the last year of the triennial lease, but reductions had been 
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necessary on account of the general poverty of the people, the CHAP. ITL 
cheapness of grain, emigration, and other circumstances. He had Eakly 
also taken into consideration the over-assessment of Es. 84,000 settle- 
in fasli 1215, but as the season of fasli 1221 had been extremely ments. 
bad, he found it impossible to make the settlement for that year Decennial 
upon the general basis proposed, and he had accordingly formed it leases tried, 
with reference to the state of the season and the exhausted condi- 
tion of the renters. The total deduction, 'which he thus found it 
necessary to make, amounted to Es. 2,75,031, which however he 
did not intend permanently to relinquish, but to apportion on the 
remaining years of the lease, so that the average of the ten years 
should equal that of the seven preceding. 10 Both Government and 
the Board approved of these arrangements, but the former consid- 
ered that the permanent lease should be introduced as speedily as 
possible, for otherwise they apprehended that ryots might decrease 
their cultivation in order to secure better terms for themselves 
eventually. It was, therefore, directed that a clause should bo 
inserted in the renters’ agreements declaring that they should be 
permanent, if approved by Government, in all cases in which satis- 
factory terms had been offered. “In the improbable case of the 
“ Honorable Court withholding their sanction to the settlement being 
“ rendered perpetual, it will at all events be binding on Government 
“ for ten years.” 

The season of fasli 1222 was an indifferent one. Many of the 
renters lost heavily on their speculations, and it was with difficulty 
that the closing balances of the year were realised. Mr. Grume 
again expressed his opinion against the settlement. “ I cannot,” 
he wrote on March 19th, 1812, “ deceive myself, and I should be 
“ unwilling to deceive the Government, by holding out the hope that 
“ the present amount of demand, whether as applied to the village 
“rent, or to a temporary or permanent ryotwari settlement, possesses 
“ any strong principle of production ; that it contains the seed of any 
“comprehensive improvement within the period of the lease, or 
“ perhaps within any given period.” Tie urged the advisability of 
making a general reduction of 10 per cent., thus leaving a surplus 
to those “ whose keen sense of interest would be likely to urge them 
“to an early application of it to the general improvement of the 


10 The Board subsequently, in 1815, declared that they had never sanctioned 
the Collector’s proposal for ‘ shrayam ’ or subsequent addition of temporary re- 
mission, and say that it is certainly at variance with the fundamental principles 
of the lease ; they directed that from fasli 1225 it should be discontinued, but 
did not propose a refund of past collections. Since nothing had been said regard- 
ing the £ shr&yam ’ in the Board’s original proceedings on the Collector’s report, 
their censure of his action seems unjust* ■ : . 
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« country.” The present demand, he felt assured, left little more 
than enough for bare subsistence, and would, in the event of a 
famine, produce enormous calamity. 

The following years were, however, more favourable to the 
prospects of the lease, and in October 1815 Mr. Grseme reported 
that the renters had, on the whole, certainly derived profits, and 
under a series of moderate years he had no doubt that the system 
would thrive. 

The cherished scheme of Government and Board had, however, 
before this received a death blow from the Court of Directors in 
England, who expressed their surprise that the decennial lease 
should have been adopted in the face of repeated letters from home, 
in which the Court had expressed opinions unfavourable to that 
mode of settlement. In 1813 therefore Government issued orders 
that the ten years’ lease should be announced as terminable. 

In 1818 Mr. Graeme left the district which he had so success- 
fully administered for fifteen years. Before leaving he recorded 
his opinion as to the amount of the eventual demand which Gov- 
ernment should make. Though the Muhammadan accounts, he 
observed, went to show that the Company had been more moder- 
ate than their predecessors, those accounts could not be depended 
upon, and probably much which appeared in them was never 
collected and never reached the treasury. The three years’ lease 
was admittedly too high. The other leases were the average from 
1211 to 1217, and the decennial lease which was fixed with refer- 
ence to the former. With regard to the decennial lease, the years 
following fasli 1221 were “ favourable beyond the general expec- 
tations,” and, were this state of affairs continued, the assessment 
might he considered moderate ; but it was obviously impossible to 
count upon such an event. The reduction of 10 per cent, he had 
previously recommended would be “ a real boon to the people 
“ and worthy of the generosity of Government.” Were it con- 
sidered sufficient that the district should simply he stationary, a 
remission of from 8 to 4 per cent, was still, he considered, 
advisable, though a higher reduction of the Government demand 
was desirable. He pointed to the ease of the decennial renters 
who had granted remissions of from 10 to 12 per cent, without 
injuring their aggregate collections, hut on the contrary deriving 
considerable profit. A remission of 12 per cent’., therefore, would 
probably not result in any positive or certain loss of revenue. 

He then proceeded to defend the ryotwdri system which had been 
unjustly charged as an organised system of oppression. “ Specific 
u acts of severity, which it has been attempted to attach peculiarly 
“ and almost exclusively to the ryotw&ri, have been practised under 
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44 every species of administration. . . . . Far from these evils 

44 having been introduced, or confirmed by the ryotw&ri they have 
44 been moderated and nearly exterminated, where the Collector has 
<4 possessed those feelings for the welfare of the common ryots, for 
54 which I give credit to most of the Collectors who were early odu- 
44 cated in an attachment to the revenue line, and particularly in a 
44 partiality for a system whose first inherent principle is to raise the 
44 low and to humble the great.” Over-assessment, he admitted, had 
made ryotw&ri settlements oppressive, but 44 the evil of over-assess- 
44 ment has tainted every system, and I sincerely believe that the 
44 ryotwari, by exposing more details, by causing more direct and 
44 more constant communication between Collectors, and their infe- 
44 rior native officers, and the ryots, has more early led to the detec- 
44 tion of it, and to the means of correcting it, and in practice to a 
44 more lenient enforcement of the Government dues. . . . But 
44 leave the village lease to the operation of a permanent settlement, 
44 or a settlement, for a long duration, on the principle of the inter- 
44 ferenee of revenue officers being unnecessary ; withdraw the 
44 efficient revenue establishment, and leave the disputes between 
44 ryots to he determined entirely by distant tribunals, and it will 
44 end in the subjection of the ryots.” 

The term of the decennial lease closed in 1821, when Mr. 
Cooke re-introduced the ryotwdri system. The Board, in submit- 
ting to Government Mr. Graeme’s letter, had given it as their 
opinion that a remission nearly equal to that proposed by the 
Collector was necessary to bring about an improvement in the 
district. 44 This sum will not be ultimately lost to the State. 
44 Actively stimulating the powerful principle of self-interest among 
44 the agricultural body of the people, it will circulate in a thousand 
44 channels to the augmentation of stock, the extension of culti- 
44 vation, and the increase of food and population throughout the 
44 country ; and, annually accumulating in the hands of those whose 
44 local knowledge, pursuits, and personal interest render them best 
44 calculated to expend it with benefit to the country, it will bring 
44 home to each inhabitant of these provinces advantages at present 
44 unknown, while it may again he drawn into the coffers of the 
44 State by raising the assessment to its present amount, so soon as 
44 the increased wealth and prosperity of the people shall have ren- 
44 dered that measure compatible with a continuance of progressive 
44 improvement.” The result of these appeals was the approval by 
Government of the reduction of 12 per cent, recommended by 
Mr. Grseme, and though the remissions allowed by Mr. Cooke were 
generally in excess of this, the revenue of fasli 1230 did not fall 
off proportionately, as the favourable character of the season led to 
extended cultivation. The average remissions were — 
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but the amount varied in different taluks and villages. In Chif- 
toor it was as much as 2Qf per cent., but in Arcot not more than 
8J per cent., while in some villages it reached 50 per cent. The 
Board, however, disapproved of these discriminate remissions, and 
considered that the 12 per cent, reduction should be applied to 
the rates fixed by Mr. Graeme in 1805, as those were settled by 
an experienced officer, after some years of ryotwari experience, 
whereas now, after a long series of years of leasing, the revenue 
officers had, as found by the Sub-Collector Mr. Chamier, lost much 
of their revenue experience. They directed, therefore, that a uni- 
form and equal remission of 12 per cent, should be made on all 
assessments, instead of continuing the “ arbitrary and undefined 
“mode in which the reduction of fasli 1281 was made,” In this 
view the Government concurred, remarking that ‘‘ any inequalities 
“ in the assessment were probably the result of different degrees of 
“ industry and capital employed, or were those accidental ones to 
“ which all settlements are liable.” 

These instructions arrived too late to allow of the system being 
introduced in fasli 1232, but in the following year a uniform 
reduction of 124 per cent., or 2 annas in the rupee, was allowed. 
This proportion was chosen for the sake of its convenience in calcu- 
lating the remission on each pattd. 

The result of these concessions was, however, not such as was 
expected. The revenue continued to decrease — a circumstance 
attributed to the bad character of the seasons following the decen- 
nial lease. The season of fasli 1233 was very disastrous. Many 
cattle had died, and ryots had emigrated in great numbers. The 
succeeding year was marked by inadequate and untimely rains. 
Though fasli 1235 was more favourable, much land was left waste 
for want of persons to cultivate it; but fasli 1236 was unusually 
favourable, and the revenue rose very considerably. 

In 1825 the Collector, Mr. Msbet, expressed his opinion that 
the assessment was still too high, and recommended a further 
reduction of 6| per cent, in the northern taluks and 10 per cent, in 
the southern, not to be applied uniformly, but discriminately as in 
fasli 1231, according to the degree of over-assessment in different 
taluks or villages. The paimash rates he pronounced to be most 
unequal, and he proposed to’ correct them by giving remission up 
to 20 per cent, in some cases, and less in others, the average on the 
whole being brought up to 18$. 

He compared the average wet and dry assessments of this 
district with those of the neighbouring district of Chingleput. 
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A general revision of tlie assessment was, Mr. Nisbet considered, 
urgently needed, and for this purpose he asked for a Special 
Assistant. 

A similar measure had been urged for the southern taluks by 
Mr. H. Chamier, the Sub-Collector, immediately after the re-intro- 
duction of ryotw&ri system in 1822. The survey of these taluks 
had originally been made in a very imperfect manner. Only culti- 
vated land had been surveyed, the in&m and waste lands being 
left untouched. Even the measurements of cultivated lands were 
very roughly calculated, not by fields, but in extensive blocks, in- 
cluding nullahs, hillocks, and roads, and the consequence was that 
in many cases the accounts exhibited larger extents of land than 
ryots actually held. 11 Fields were unnumbered and undefined by 
any particular marks, so that it was almost impossible to identify 
them. During the periods of the leases, the karnams and renters 
had taken advantage of these ambiguities in the accounts, and had 
altered the classification of many fields, representing much of the 
best land to be of a low class, and raising inferior lands to a high 
class with the natural result of throwing the latter out of cultiva- 
tion. Disputes regarding boundaries were of frequent occurrence, 
and a resurvey was, in Mr, Chamier’s opinion, necessary 4< not 
*■ only for the security of the revenue, but for the security of the 
“ peace and prevention of litigation.” On May 17th, 1822, the 
resurvey was sanctioned, It began in fasli 1233, but its progress 
was repeatedly delayed. The direction of the Board that the 


11 On October 23rd, 1851 , Mr. Bourdillon gave two examples of this, viz., the 
villages of Sakkiramallur and Nandiy&lam in the Arcot taluk. “ In the former 
“ out of an extent of Kanis 220 of wet land, shown in the accounts, there is no 
“ more in reality than 182, leaving a deficiency of Kanis 47, or 20 per cent. The 
“ assessment on the deficient land amounts to about Es. 650 . In Kandiyalam there 
“ is a deficiency of Kanis 40, out of Kanis 167, or 23} per cent., and the assessment 
“ of the deficient land is about Es. 500. If the whole of the land were cultivated 
“ these large sums would have to be paid over and above the nominal assessment/* 
It appears from a report of Mr. G-arrow that the South Arcot gunta was really 
one having a side of 23 feet, as Kayoji measured it by 24 feet of the tallest man 
in the district, and threw in 2 feet for charity. Twenty-six of these feet == 23 
English feet. '/v..; 
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standard should be sucb as could be readily converted into acres, 
led to the necessity of altering all the measuring chains from 24 to 
83 feet. When this alteration was effected the unfavourable season 
of fasli 1233 occurred, and the work was impeded owing to the 
number of cultivators who had deserted from the southern taluks. 
In many places indeed it had to be stopped altogether until the 
proprietors returned. 

The work was resumed in fasli 1236, and carried on to a con- 
siderable extent by Mr. Nisbet until he left the district. As far 
as it went it was a carefully executed piece of work. After the 
assessment was revised by the Collector's cutcherry it was sub- 
mitted to panch&yafcs, and their objections were inquired into and 
disposed of. Every ryot was given an opportunity of pointing 
out how he was aggrieved, and Mr. Nisbet said that he “ had 
“ ultimately the satisfaction of receiving the assurance of every ryot 
« who took his pattd that he was satisfied/' 

His successor, Mr. Roberts, reported on October 25th, 1827, 
that the measurement of 988 villages had been completed, the 
assessment settled in 954, and the work checked in 739; but he 
recommended a reduction of 10 per cent, on Mr. TSfisbet’s rates, 
and discontinued the survey until orders upon his recommenda- 
tion should be passed. Mr. Nisbet’s rates he pointed out were far 
higher than those in the Ceded Districts, and in some cases 25 per 
cent, higher than those fixed by Mr. Ravenshaw. He also criticised 
Mr. Greeme’s settlement of the northern taluks, pointing out several 
flaws in it. Taking one village as an example, he showed that 
the renters during the period of the leases had remitted upwards 
of 30 per cent, on the assessment of the highest class two-crop wet 
lands. All first-class one-crop land had been waste since fasli 
1233, and most of the first and second class two-crop lands. He 
recommended a further reduction of 6 per cent, as necessary for 
the “ reciprocal welfare of Government and ryots,” and spoke of 
the “ melancholy distress of the ryots, and the very deteriorated 
“ state of the country, in comparison with its former prosperity.” 

It was not until 1830 that the Board found leisure to consider 
Mr. Roberts' reports. In that year they called for a large number 
of survey records, and recorded their opinion that the Collector 
had proceeded on entirely wrong principles in revising his prede- 
cessor’s assessments. He had not proved the ill-effects of the 
discriminate remission, his plans were “ crude and undigested, his 
“schemes founded on no definite principle, and palpably inex- 
“ pedient,” and they submitted to Government the question whether 
it was advisable, under these circumstances, to entrust the comple- 
tion of the work to Mr. Roberts, Government replied, in 1832, 
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that Mr. Roberts would be moved to another department, and that 
as the survey and assessment required much local experience the 
question of re-assessment had better stand over. And so the subject 
dropped for a time. 

On February 16th, 1838, Mr. J. D. Bourclillon, then Sub- 
Collector, brought to notice the fact that a very large extent of the 
best land in the southern taluks remained waste. The revenues 
of the Southern Division had, he said, regularly diminished since 
the Company had been in charge of them. The extents of wet 
land cultivated had increased, but all the more highly assessed 
fields had been abandoned. There had been a steady decrease in 
the revenues of both northern and southern taluks, the difference 
in the northern taluks between fasli 1215 and the average of 
faslis 1245-47 being in — 

RS. 

Nanjai ♦ , . . . . . . 80,000 and odd. 

Punjai . . , . . . . . 70,000 ,, 

Tottakkal .. . . .* 1,20,000 ,, 

In the southern taluks there were no accounts before the lease, hut 
the difference between fasli 1232 and the average of faslis 1245-47 
was in — 

RS. 

Nanjai .. .. .. 1,70,900 

Punjai . . , . 90 o* .. 5,361 

Tottakkal . . . . .. . . . • 9,710 

He attributed this mainly to the fact that there was in the southern 
taluks no distinction between the charge for one and two crops 
on wet land, as there was in the northern, “ The highest class 
“ lauds were probably assessed for two crops and the lowest for one, 
“ but this cannot he now distinguished, and so remission cannot be 
a given when second crop is not cultivated. Hence the higher class 
“ land is given up, and the lower class cultivated with two crops 
u without any extra charge.” He proposed that the assessment 
should he divided between the crops, two-thirds being assessed 
upon the first and one-third upon the second. But even this 
would not bring under cultivation the most highly rated fields, for 
which a reduction of assessment was urgently needed. They had 
never been cultivated, except during the times of the leases. After 
the conclusion of the decennial lease a remission of about 9| per 
cent, was allowed in fasli 1231, and 8| per cent, in fasli 1232, hut 
was discontinued in and after fasli 1233 in consequence of the 
survey. 

The Collector, Mr. Ogilvie, however, raised objections to Mr. 
Bourdillon’s proposed treatment of a second crop on wet land, on 
the ground that the survey accounts did not distinguish between 
one and two crop land, and he recommended that the best remedy 
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for the declining prosperity of the southern taluks was the com- 
pletion and introduction of Mr. Nisbet’s survey, which had been 
partially completed. The assessment would produce an increase 
hut deducting 10 per cent., as recommended by Mr, Eoberts, there 
would he a slight general remission in favour of the ryots, and he 
strongly urged the advisability of completing and introducing the 
survey with the 10 per cent, remission. Still nothing was done, 
though in 1840 the Board promised to submit their “ matured 
« sentiments to Government at an early date/’ Early in 1842 
Mr. Bourdillon succeeded to the charge of the district, and on 
September 3rd he again brought the subject to notice ; but the 
Board delayed giving their sanction, as the best mode of conduct- 
ing a survey was still under consideration. In 1853 Mr. Brett 
recommended the completion of the survey, as in his opinion the 
inequalities of the settlement of fasli 1215 were the chief causes of 
the decline of revenue in the southern taluks. In the succeeding 
year Mr. Bourdillon, the Collector, received orders from the Board 
to give immediate relief in cases where “ the excessive pressure 
<! of the assessment has tended to keep valuable lands permanently 
‘‘ out of cultivation, and to frame a scheme for a more general and 
“ systematic revision of the reduction of assessment.” 

Mr. Bourdillon was in this year removed to a seat in the 
Board, hut before leaving the district he submitted his proposals 
in a letter, dated October 23rd, 1854. For affording immediate 
relief he had dealt with whole classes of land in order to avoid 
delay — an arrangement which in some eases led to the grant of 
remission to cultivated lands, and in others to the withholding of 
relief to fields which were waste ; hut on the whole great relief 
was afforded, until the more complete measure was matured. But 
little relief was granted to the northern taluks, owing to the 
greater industry of the ryots and the division of the assessment 
between two crops. Of the result of his arrangements he wrote : 
“ About Es. 18,0.00 of present revenue is given up, but in return 
“ there is the reasonable prospect of a large accession of revenue 
u from the waste land subj ected to the reduction. The total assess- 
ment charged on that land, at the reduced rates, is Es. 1,80,579, 
“ being just ten times the amount of revenue now given up. The 
“ whole of the land is now waste and unproductive, and supposing 
“ that only half of it is brought under cultivation as a consequence 
“ of the present reductions, there will be an increase of Es. 90,000 
to se t off against the loss of Es. 18,000.” To meet the complaint 
of deficiency in holdings in the southern taluks, Mr. Bourdillon 
ordered that Mr. Nisbet’s survey should be adopted, in all villages 
in which it was complete, in the settlement of the current year. 
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“ This measure will remove a standing grievance and a great deal 
“ of discontent.” 

As to the more general and systematic revision of the assess- 
ment, he remarked that 44 even assuming the quantity of produce, 

44 and the commutation rate as fair, the burden of assessment has 
44 been increased by the subsequent fall in the prices of grain.” 
Excluding the taluks about the gh&ts, where it was les 3 , this fall 
varied from 17 to 69 per cent, and was 44 not natural, resulting 
“ from the cheapening of the processes of agriculture, or from a 
44 lowering of the cost of bringing grain to market through improve** 
44 meat of roads, or from increased skill obtaining heavier crops, 
“ hut rather from the non-increasing, and even diminishing demand 
44 of the lion-agricultural classes, and partly from the increase in 
“ the value of silver.” Not only was this disastrous to the ryot, but 
also to Government, for the revenues of many villages had fallen 
to a half, or even a third, of what they formerly were. 4 ‘ Whether 
64 we look to the north or south a reduction of ihe assessment is 
44 certainly necessary. We find extensive tracts of land waste, in- 
“ eluding much of the very best quality, especially in the southern 
“ taluks, and the chief cause certainly is the heavy pressure of the 
“ Government tax ; and though the fact that the assessment is so 
44 heavy as to keep land out of cultivation, is a proof that it ought to 
“ be reduced, the converse is far from being true, that where land is 
44 cultivated the assessment must be moderate. There are villages 
44 in which the owners of the land have become so utterly impover- 
44 ished, that their whole land is mortgaged, and they now cul- 
44 tivate for mortgagees who allow them just sufficient to maintain 
44 them. In very many other cases the ryots have contracted their 
44 holdings to what is just enough to give them the means of living, 
44 and cultivate that, less for profit, than because they must do so or 
44 starve, no other means being open to them to gain a livelihood.” 

As to the extent of reduction, he gave it as his opinion that 5 
pagodas per kaui for two crops was 44 as much as could he paid 
44 regularly, on good land, well provided with irrigation, and not 
44 remote from a market, if the owner is to receive more than a mere 
44 subsistence,” but, to he on the safe side, suggested that the highest 
rate for one crop should be Es. 10 per k&ni, with an extra charge 
of Es. 6-4-0 for a second crop. A total reduction of 30 per cent, 
all over the district was necessary on both cultivated and waste, 
tliis being an addition to the 12 per cent., already allowed in the 
northern taluks. The reduction was to be greater in the south 
than in the north, the difference being, however, partly equalised 
by the abolition of the teazg&ri remission, and the imposition of a 
second crop assessment in some cases. In no cases would less than 
10 per cent, he deducted, so that thus the teazgdri would disappear/ 
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The punjai rates were more moderate, hut the average cultiva- 
tion of the last ten years was only one-third of the whole. Taking 
the cultivation of fasli 1262, the average assessment on the cul- 
tivated dry lands was Rs. 2-4-5 per Mni In the northern, and 
Rs. 2-13-3 in the southern taluks, whereas in other districts it was— 


In Bellary 



Per kani. 

RS. A. P. 

.. 0 14 7 

In Cuddapah . . 


.. 

..110 

In Coimbatore 


. . 

..106 

In Salem 


* . 

.. 1 13 8 

In Madura , . 


. * 

.. 1 12 5 

In Tan j ore 


. . 

.. 1 8 10 


He proposed a reduction of 15 per cent., which would bring 
the average for North Arcot down to Rs. 1-14-0 per Mni. 
That the temporary loss of revenue would be speedily made good 
seemed clear from the fact that already the rumour of the intended 
reductions had had the effect of causing much waste land to he 
ploughed, even in that year of drought, simply to secure an 
interest in it. “But even if there were less certainty that the 
“ changes proposed would result In gain instead of loss, I should 
“ still urge them. Revenue is not the only consideration. The 
“ Government of a great country is not conducted wholly on the same 
“ principles as a mercantile concern. The happiness and comfort, 
“ the peaceableness and contentment of the people are also items in 
“ the account, and in the present ease they will add largely to the 
“ profits of the venture. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
“changes now advocated, if carried into effect, will spread joy and 
“ lightness of heart through the length and breadth of this province. 
“And not only that. It may fairly he expected that the increased 
“demand for labour, and its consequent better remuneration, 
“will have the effect of reclaiming to industrious and orderly 
“habits, classes who now live in a great measure by plunder, and 
“are a pest to society.” Finally, Mr. Bourdillon recommended 
“ that an instalment should he given in the form of a percentage 
“ remission.” 


The Board, of which Mr. Bourdillon was now a member, 
approved of his proposal, and recommended a temporary reduction, 
until the scheme was worked out, of 25 per cent, (excluding the 
12| per cent, already allowed) on all lands in the Chittoor, Chen- 
dragiri, Tiruvalam and Satghur taluks, and in other taluks 12 i 
per cent, on all lands, but 18f per cent, on nanjai and tottakkdl 
bearing a higher assessment than Rs. 14. Government approved 
of these proposals, Mr. Bourdillon being then Secretary, and sign- 
ing their proceedings. 
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As extra European aid was required to carry out the scheme 
for revising the assessment, Mr. George Banbury was, in 1855, 
appointed as an additional Sub-Collector for that purpose. In 
June 1856 his proposals for the northern taluks were ready. "Wet 
assessments from Us. 19—11-5 to Us. 17—9—9 were brought down 
to Es. 10, and similar reductions made for lower classes and for 
dry lands. 

The rates per k&ni were as follows : — 


Class. 

Punjai. 

Nanjai*. 

Class. 

Punjai. 

Nanjai. 



RS. 

A. 

P. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 


RS. 

A. 

p. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

1 


6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

11 ... ... 

2 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

2 


5 

0 

0 

9 

8 

0 

12 ... 

1 

12 

0 

4 

8 

O 

3 


4 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

13 ... 

1 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 


3 

12 

0 

8 

8 

0 

14 

1 

4 

0 

3 

8 

0 

5 


3 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

15 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 


3 

4 

0 

7 

8 

0 

16 

0 

12 

0 

2 

8 

0 

7 


3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

17 

0 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

8 

... 

2 

12 

0 

6 

8 

0 

18 ... 

0 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

9 

... 

2 

8 

0 

6 

0 

0 

19 

0 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

10 



2 

4 

0 

5 

8 

0 

20 ... 


... 


0 

8 

0 


The first and second class of punjai consisted of garden lands 
irrigated by wells, or of mdftO'Vfa'i lands, that is lands so low as 
to yield rice crops by aid of rain alone, ike nanjai rates W'ere for 
a single crop, 50 per cent, extra being charged for a second crop. 
The number of wet rates were by these means reduced from 141 
to 20, and dry rates from 55 to 19. Eventually the three lowest 
wet assessments were raised to Es, 2, which became the smallest 
sum paid for a k&ni of nanjai. 

In the southern taluks it was found difficult to adopt Mr. 
Nisbet’s classification as proposed by Mr. Bourdillon, and to 
separate double and single crop lands. Mr. Banbury, therefore, 
ascertained all the old rates, reduced the highest most, and grouped 
several into one. The highest charge for double crop wet land was 
Es. 15, except in Poliir and Wandiwash, which were more needy 
taluks, and in which the assessments were made one step lower, 
the highest double crop rates being Es. 14. There were thirty wet 
rates, varying from Es. 15 to Es. 2, and thirty-seven dry rates, 
varying from 6 rupees to 3 annas. 
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The reduction of assessment was carried into effect in fasli 
1267, and the immediate result was a very considerable sacrifice of 
revenue, notwithstanding a great increase in the area of holdings. 
In fasli 1266 the occupied area amounted to 484,027 acres and the 
assessment to Bs. 20,74,373. The returns for the next fasli show 
an increase of 54,636 acres in the holdings and a decrease of nearly 
five and-a-half lakhs in the revenue. Prior to the reduction, how- 
ever, remissions had been very freely granted, and if these be taken 
into account the loss of revenue was slightly under four lakhs of 
rupees. But the figures for single years do not afford trust- 
worthy data for comparisons, and the following table shows clearly 
that the diminution in the demand due to the revision of the rates 
was very soon recouped by the increased revenue obtained from, 
the extension of cultivation, though some portion of the additional 
revenue must be ascribed to the growth of population : — 


Faslis. 


1262-66 


1267-71 

1272-76 

1277-81 


Before revision . 


After revision . 


Average 
net demand. 

RS. 

14,51,460 


14,85 531 
16,64,197 
16,03,560 


The last period includes two famine years when the demand 
was only Bs. 12,57,355 and Rs. 14,04,970 respectively. The 
net demand in fasli 1281, the last year of the series, was over 
eighteen and-a-half lakhs. 12 

In 1864 Mr. J. D. .Robinson obtained sanction to allow a small 
further reduction upon the assessment of waste lands newly brought 
under the plough, the minimum assessment still being 2 rupees for 
wet and 3 annas for dry lands 
thus — 

Northern Taluks, 


The reductions were arranged 


RS. A. 


RS. A. 


RS. A. 


"Wet assessments between 10 0 and 8 0 reduced to 8 0 

5 0 

3 0 

2 0 


Bo. 

do. 

8 

0 „ 

5 

0 

do. 

Bo. 

do. 

5 

o V 

3 

0 

do. 

Bo. 

do. 

3 

0 „ 

2 

0 

do. 


is paragraph oa the effect of the revision upon the revenue has bee 
re-wntten as Mr. Cox’s figures seemed of doubtful accuracy, and he made tb 
mistake of taking fasli 1265 as the year in which the revised rates were intre 

Sort^En. 6 ^ a ° W giV6n ^ ^ fr ° m Kr> EundalFs settlemer 
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Northern Taluks — cent. 




BS. 

A. 


ns. 

A. 


ES. 

A. 

Dry assessments 

between 

6 

0 

and 

3 

8 

reduced to 3 

8 

Do. 

do. 

3 

8 

>> 

2 

0 

do. 

2 

0 

Do. 

do. 

2 

0 

)) 

1 

0 

do. 

1 

0 

Do. 

do. 

1 

0 

11 

0 

8 

do. 

0 

8 

Do. 

do. 

0 

8 

11 

0 

4 

do. 

0 

4 


Southern Taluks . 







ns. 

A. 


ES. 

A. 


ES. 

A. 

Wet assessments 

between 

15 

0 1 

and 

11 

0 

reduced 1 

to 11 

0 

Do. 

do. 

11 

0 

ii 

6 

8 

do. 

6 

8 

Do. 

do. 

6 

8 

ii 

4 

4 

do. 

4 

4 

Do. 

do. 

4 

4 

ii 

3 

4 

do. 

3 

4 


Dry assessments as in the northern taluks. 

These were known as the 1 table rates. 5 

Mr. Bourdillon’s revision of the old unequal paimash rates was 
a measure eminently beneficial to the district, but it was only a 
temporary expedient and many inequalities were untouched by 
it, while some -were even intensified. The revision benefited the 
highly assessed lands more than those of inferior quality, and 
it was moreover applied to all villages indiscriminately without 
regard to their special circumstances and without any consideration 
of the fairness of the existing assessments. Thus relief was often 
given where none was required, and hence it arose that, while 
many villages were still over-assessed, the rates in others were 
extraordinarily low. There can be little doubt, too, that the 
reduction on the lower class of dry lands was inadequate and 
that a considerable proportion of the inferior soils were unduly 
burdened when compared with those of higher productive power. 
Lastly the areas entered in the revenue accounts were of doubtful 
accuracy and in many eases fraud had been practised on the 
government. It was the object of the new settlement to redress 
these inequalities by a minute investigation of every holding, and 
to correct the errors in the area by a detailed scientific survey. 

The first step was a regular cadastral survey, by specially 
trained officers, of all Government and in&m lands. The demar- 
cation of fields was started in 1871, but the actual survey was 
commenced in 3 872-73 and finished in 1879, progress having been 
greatly retarded by the suspension of work during the great 
famine. The survey showed that the total area of the Government 
and indm lands entered in the revenue accounts was only 1 per 
cent, less than the true area, but it must not be assumed from this 
that the old paimash of 1805 was unusually accurate. As a matter 
of fact it was extremely bad aud the approximate identity in total 
area is merely accidental, for an examination of the details shows 
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very large increases in one place and equally large decreases in 
anotlier. Thus in Palmaner the total area according to the pax- 
mash was found to be 33 per cent, in excess of the true area, while 
in Yellore the paimash area was 36 per cent, less than that found 
by survey. The area in occupation, as given in the revenue ac- 
counts, was in every case less than the true extent, the total excess 
brought to light; by the survey being 79,000 acres, or 13 per cent. 
In Ohendragiri and Ohittoor the proportion was 23 per cent., 
but in Gudiyattam it was only 8 per cent., while in Yellore and 
Poiur, the two taluks in which the total increase was highest, the 
excess in the occupied area was only 9 per cent., the high propor- 
tion in the aggregate being due to a large error in the area 
of poramboke or uncultivable lands, the extent of which was pro- 
bably only estimated roughly at the time of the paimash. It is 
impossible to say how far the excess in the area in occupation was 
due to errors in the original measurement, and how far to en- 
croachments by the holders. It should probably be ascribed to both 
causes, for if it were due to the latter alone the unoccupied assessed 
area would have been less than the true area instead of being in 
excess of it, as it is in most cases, though not in all. On the other 
hand there must have been some encroachment, for in every case 
the excess found in the unoccupied area is less than that discovered 
in the occupied fields. The following statement shows the per- 
centage of variation in each taluk : — 


Percentage of variation in area . 
(Survey minus Paimash.) 


Taluk, 

Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 

Inam. 

Poram- 

boke. 

Total. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Arcot 

4 14 

4 13 

4 

10 


4- 10 

4 7 

+ 11 

4 12 

Ohendragiri 

4 25 

4- 19 

4* 

6 

4* 4 

4- 12 

4- 6 

4 3 

4 5 

Ohittoor ... ... 

4*. 26 

4 17 

4 

3 

- 5 

4* 11 

4- 13 

- 31 

- 13 

Gudiyattam. 

+ 8 

4 7 

4 

2 

- 15 

4 

2 

- 3 

- 2 

4 2 

Palmaner ... 

4 15 

4- 15 

4 

1 

4- 4 

. 

. 

4* H 

41 

- 33 

Foldr 

4 9 

4- 10 

- 

5 

4 2 

4 

8 

4- 9 

4 57 

4 26 

Vellore 

4- 9 

4* 9 

4 

4 

- 1 

4 

6 

4 9 

4 65 

4 36 

Walajapet ... 

+ 13 

4* 8 



- 11 

4- 

9 

! 4 5 

- 12 

4 1 

Wandiwash ... 

' V j 

4 14 

4- 13 

4* 

9 

1 4* 1 

4- 13 

+ 11 

4 16 

4 13 

Total ... j 

4- 13 

4- 11 

4* 

4 

- 4 

4- 

S 

4 8 

- 7 

4 1 
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The actual acreage figures for the district as a whole were as 
follows 



Occupied. 

Unoccupied. 


Dry. 

Wet. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS, 

ACS. 

By Survey ... 

464,145 

241,910 

400,505 

20,377 

By Paimash 

409,366 

217,600 

386,087 

21,246 

Difference 

+ 54,779 

+ 24,250 

+ 14,418 

- 869 

Percentage 

+ 13 

+ 11 

-f 4 

4 


Imam. 






Poramboke. 

Total. 


Dry. 

Wet. 




6 

7 

8 

9 


ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

By Survey 

81,283 

38,563 

1,182,422 

2,432,205 

By Paimash ... ■ ... 

78,390 

35,844 

1,265,297 

2,413,890 

Difference 

+ 5,893 

+ 2,719 

- 82,875 

+ 18,315 

Percentage ■■ ' 

+ 8 

4* 8 

7 

+ 1 


The work of settlement, as distinguished from that of survey, 
commenced with the classification of all cultivable land. This 
classification is carried out with reference to a standard table, which 
divides all land into classes in accordance with the physical charac- 
teristics of the soil ; and each class is again sub-divided into five 
sorts according to its quality. The following abstract shows the 
results of this classification ; the numbers given are those of the 
Settlement Department’s standard table : — 

i. ■■■ xr 
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“KE" s "‘- 


Exceptional ( 

series ... II. < 


Black clay ... III. ^ 


Black loam . 


Bed sand 


Black sand . . . 


Bed loam ... YII.^ 


Dry. 

| Wet. 

Total, 

Acres. 

Per- 

cen- 

tage, 

Acres. 

Per- 

cen- 

tage. 

Acres. 

Per- 

cen- 

tage. 

14 

131 

178 



... 

14 

131 

178 

... 

323 

0*07 


••• 

323 

0*05 ! 

72 

57 

214 

516 

79 


1,627 

2,996 

3,284 

1,839 

805 


1,699 

3,053 

3,498 

2,355 

884 

... ; 

938 

0*20 

10,551 

4*36 

11,489 

1*63 ; 

2,874 

7,871 

9,052 

8,135 

4,671 

it# 

3,610 

25,369 

42,626 

33,043 

13,499 

: 

6,484 

33,240 

51,678 

41,178 

18,170 

'■ *•* i 

32,603 

7*03 

118,147 

48*78 

150,750 

21*35 

8,566 

9,306 

5,137 

2,373 

423 


■ ' 

. .. ■ v ; ' . 

946 
| 930 

365 ! 
1,964 
828 ; 


9,512 

10,236 

5,502 

4,337 

1,251 


25,805 

5*56 

5,033 

208 

80,838 

4*36 

* 

" ■ 1 ' 

23,869 ! 
58,248 
80,949 ! 
32,305 
8,070 


14,522 

34,630. 

32,672 

14,307 

3,420 

... 

38,391 

92,878 

113,621 

46,612 

11,490 


203,441 

43*86 

99,551 

41*10 

302,992 

■42*91 

32,544 

73,571 

69,006 

22,874 

2,734 


1,675 

4,076 

2,334 

735 

116 

■ '■':•**- ■, 

34,219 

77,647 

71,340 

28,609 

2,850 

... 

200,729 

' 

43*28 

8,936 

3*68 

209,665 

29*70 ! 

463,839 

100 

242,218 

100 

706,057 

100 


The exceptional series given in the above table refers to land per- 
manently improved by exceptional causes. The area, however, is 
very small, as improvements made by the occupant are not taken 
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into account. Mr. Eundall, the officer who prepared the settlement 
scheme, proposed that a much greater extent should be placed in 
this exceptional class, for he included a large area of land lying at 
the foot of the numerous small hill ranges and irrigated by means 
of wells in which the supply of water was, owing to their situation, 
of more than usual certainty and obtained with great facility. 
This superiority over ordinary lands irrigated by wells was, he 
contended, a natural element, not occasioned by the outlay incurred 
for the well or by any labour on the part of the occupant, and on 
this view he maintained that the State was entitled to share in the 
advantage. His proposals, however, were not accepted and the 
lands were classified in the ordinary way. Of the other two kinds of 
soil, the black variety is superior to the red, and of each series the 
loamy soils are the best. There is a considerable difference be- 
tween the best and worst sort of each class, but the following table, 
which refers to the classes alone, gives a very fair idea of the 
relative value of the soils of the different taluks : — • 


Synopsis of Glassification of Soils. 


: ' . 

Taluk. 

Percentage of soil in each class. 

Black. 

. 

Bed. 

Clay. 

Loam. 

Sand. 

Total. 

Loam. 

Sand. 

Total. 

Arcofc 

2*48 

21*06 

4-03 

27*57 

52*78 

19*65 

72*43 

Chendragiri 


42*50 

9*74 

82-24 

19*20 

28-56 

47*76 

Chittoor ... ... 

0*16 

25-12 

1*58 

26*86 

21*75 

51*39 

73*14 

Oudiyattam 

3*88 

27-93 

8-25 

40*06 

7-42 

52-52 

69*94 

Palmaner 



\SA; ; V 

... 

19-08 

80*92 

100-00 

Poldr ... ... 

0*13 

10-73 

1*86 

12*72 

78-35 

8*93 

87*28 

Vellore 

1*86 

9*61 

1*66 ! 

13*13 

77*99 

8*88 

86*87 

WaMj&pefc ... 

3*13 

24*76 

8*39 

36*28 | 

41*51 

22*21 

63*72 

Wandiwash 

0*23 

27*44 

2*82 

30*49 

38*35 

31*16 

69*51 

Total ... 

1*63 

21 40 

4*36 

27*39 

42*91 

29*70 

72*61 


Note. — The ‘ exceptional * soils are here shown as black loam. 


A further graduation of productiveness is obtained by classify- 
ing villages, chiefly -with reference to facilities for getting produce 
to market and the nature of the market, hut the general character 
of the soils is also taken into account to some extent. Only two 
classes were found necessary, and the following table hows the 
classification in each taluk : — 
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Cbsmfimtion of Villages . 


. 

Taluk. 

First class. 

Second class. 

Number of 
villages. 

Area 

(dry lands). 

Number of 
villages, 

Area 

(dry lands). 


NO. 

ACRES. 

NO. 

ACRES, 

Arcot ... ... ... 

253 

48,757 



Chendragiri j 



53 

11,176 

Chittoor ... : " 



139 

39,644 

G udiyattam ... 

153 

44,306 

29 

12,877 

Palmaner 



70 

18,397 

Pdlfir 

117 

32,813 

43 

21,664 

Vellore 

149 

46,819 



' Walaj&pet 

70 

15,132 

162 

49,043 

Wandivvash 

281 

68,95* 



Total ... 

1,003 

256,778 

496 

152,801 


This classification of villages applies only to dry lands. The 
reasons given for so restricting it are not very convincing, but in 
practice it is found that in the case of wet lands a sufficient degree 
of differentiation is obtained by the classification of the soils and 
the farther classification of the sources of irrigation. The latter 
were divided into four groups according to the degree of certainty 
of the supply. The best river-fed tanks under anicuts were placed 
in the first class, river-channels, ordinary river-fed tanks and the 
best rain-fed tanks in the second, smaller rain-fed tanks and spring 
channels in the third, and small shallow tanks and indifferent 
drainage sources in the fourth class. 

The result for the whole district was as follows : — 


Description of source. 

Number in each class. 

First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 

Anicut channels ... 

7 

12 

4 


River channels 

2 

326 

83 

28 

Spring channels ... 

5 

154 

145 

17 

.. : Mountain streams . 


3 

71 

48 

Tanks 

98 

593 

1,201 

979 

Other minor sources 

6 . 

81 

189 

349 

Dasaba ndarn \v ells ... ... 

... 

16 

69 

33 

Dasabandam tanks 


1 

2 

4 ■ 

Dasabandam channels 


'2 



j Total 

118 

1,188 

1,764 

1,458 
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The first-class worts are found chiefly in W&l&j&pet, Arcot 
and Chittoor, and consist mainly of tanks connected with the P&Mr 
and Ponn£ anient systems. Palmaner is, of all the taluks, the 
worst off as regards irrigation, for it has no sources in the first or 
second class and of a total of 678 no less than 610 are in the 
fourth group. Vellore, Polar and Wandiwash have no first-class 
sources, and the last has 245 out of 640 in the fourth class. In 
Chendragiri also there are no sources in the first class, but here 
there is a considerable number in the second class and many of 
these are almost as secure as the anicut channels. 

The area, however, is more important than the number of 
works and the acreage under each class is shown for the different 
taluks in the following table. The statistics are those of land 
occupied at the time of the introduction of the settlement, but a 
small area under dasabandam wells is unavoidably omitted : — ■ 


Acreage under each class of Irrigation source. 


Taluk. 

First 

class. 

Second 

class. 

Third 

class. 

Fourth 

class. 


ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

ACS. 

Arcot 

6,285 

19,482 

11,548 

1,524 

Chendragiri ... ... ... 


3,228 

1,663 

151 

Chittoor ... 

1,147 

8,530 

6,311 

792 

Gudiy&ttam .. ... 

1,100 

15,318 

4,440 

639 

Palmaner ... 

... 


2,080 

5,584 

P61ur 

... 

7,893 

14,004 

2,392 

Vellore ... ... ... 


8,224 

6,429 

780 

Walajapet... 

9,94-2 

26,183 

11,037 

2,865 

Wandiwash 


13,641 

j 18,764 

5,336 

Total ... 

18,474 

102,499 

76,276 

20,063 


The soils having been classified, the grain value of each de- 
scription had next to he ascertained. This was measured, in the 
case of wet lands, in paddy, which is by far the most important 
crop grown on such land. In dry lands a much greater variety 
of crops is found, those most largely grown being cumbu or sazza, 
ragi, varagu or aruga, oil-seeds (chiefly gingelly and castor) and 
horse-gram. It was necessary, however, to make the valuation in 
one or more of the food-grains, and the three food-crops mentioned 
above were, therefore, adopted and the remaining staples were 
classed under that one of these three with which, in mode of 
cultivation, outturn, &c. ? they most closely agreed. Thus oil-seeds 
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and indigo were included with ragi, horse-gram with yaragu, and 
eholum and pulses with cumbu. It was then found that the area 
under cumbu, ragi and yaragu, as thus modified, was approxi- 
mately the same, and accordingly these three grains were taken 
in equal proportions in estimating the value of dry lands ; but 
for the 323 acres that were classed in the exceptional series cumbu 
and ragi alone were taken, as the poorer crops, which are repre- 
sented by yaragu, are not grown on such soils. 

To determine the grain values or yield per acre a number 
of experiments were made. In the case of paddy the average 
outturn per acre was found to he 1,346 Madras measures in 
Chendragiri, 1,192 Madras measures in Chittoor, 999 in Gudiydt- 
tam and 864 in W&l&j&pet, or an average for the four taluks of 
1,159 measures, equivalent to 2,608 pounds. This is the average 
for all classes of soil and all kinds of crops from good to indifferent. 
For the best black loam the average of 214 measurements gave 
an outturn of no less than 1,479 Madras measures, or about a ton 
and-a-half . This is a very high yield and is largely due to the 
excellent crops obtained in Chendragiri and Chittoor, where there 
is a considerable extent of superior soil and where the agricultural 
practice is better than that found in most districts. To be on the 
safe side, however, a very considerable deduction was made and 
the outturn of the best soil under the best class of irrigation was 
fixed at only 1,200 Madras measures. "With this as a maximum 
the following scale for all sorts of wet land was obtained 


Scale of grain values in Madras measures of paddy per acre . 



Class and * sort 

’ of soil,* 

Class of irrigation source. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

■VII. 

VIII. 

First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 







Grain values. 



1 

... 


"... 

1,200 

1,150 

1,100 

1,050 

“ 1 

2 

... 

1 

... 

1,100 

1,050 

1,000 

960 

2 

3 

1 

.-vfc 

I 

1,000 

950 

900 

850 

3 

4 

2 

3 

2 

865 

820 

775 

730 

4 

5 

3 

4 | 

3 

775 

730 

690 

650 

5 

... 

4 

5 

4 

680 

640 

600 

570 

... 

... 

5 

••• 

5 

590 

550 

550 

500 


# For an explanation of the numbers denoting the class and sort of soil see 
page 153. 


These values are on the whole “ in excess of those assigned 
“ in districts previously settled, notwithstanding that they are 
“ adjusted considerably below the average outturn ascertained by 
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“ numerous experiments conducted during several years, which 
“ has rarely been the case in any other settlement.” 18 

The yield of dry crops was determined upon a much smaller 
number of experiments. In the case of ragi the experiments were 
admittedly insufficient, and the yield was fixed with reference 
to the relation generally found to obtain between this crop and 
cumbu. The table of grain values adopted was as follows : — 
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Table of grain values in Madras measures per acre. 


Class and ‘ sort * of soil.* 

Grain values for each class of village. 






Cumbu. 

Ragi. 

Varagu. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VII. 

VIII. 





j 


First. 

Second. 

First. 

Second. 

First. 

Second. 






1 

1 




340 

290 

360 

310 

480 

400 

2 

2 

... 

1 


290 

250 

310 

275 

400 

330 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

250 

220 

275 

240 

330 

280 

4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

220 

180 

240 

200 

280 

230 

5 

5 

3 

4 

3 

180 

150 

200 

165 

230 

180 

♦ ♦♦ 

♦ ♦ * 

4 

! 5 

4 

150 

130 

165 

135 

180 

160 

... 

... 

5 

... 

5 

130 

115 

135 

120 

160 

140 


* For an explanation of the numbers denoting the class and sort of soil see 
page 153. 


In the case of the i exceptional series J lands, a nominal value 
was assigned, varying from 360 to 300 measures of cumbu and 
from 390 to 320 measures of ragi. Compared with the valuation in 
other districts the grain values for the dry lands are on the whole 
moderate and may be accepted with confidence. 

The grain values arrived at in the manner described above Commutation 
were next commuted into money, the commutation rate being P rices * 
based upon the average price of the district during the twenty 


18 Settlement Report, para. 91 [G.O., 6th April 1881, No. 591, Rev.]. This 
report was drawn up by the late Mr. C. Rundall, one of the most experienced 
and careful officers of the Settlement Department. As regards the high average 
yield in North Arcot, he wrote: “There is no doubt as to the returns [of 
« outturn], as the experiments I made, and also those undertaken by the Assistant 
« Director, gave similar results M (para. 88). In Cuddapah the maximum value 
assigned was 1,300 Madras measures, and in both Tinnevelly and Coimbatore it 
was 1,200, but in all these districts the range of the scale was considerably wider 
than in North Arcot and the minimum appreciably lower. In Chingleput and 
Salem . it was much lower still, and it is difficult to believe that such great 
differences can be real. The matter is not of much importance so far as the 
present settlement of North Arcot is concerned, for the commutation price 
adopted was so low that the money rates are light, but when a new commutation 
price is applied to these values the resulting rates may be found to be excessive. 
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years, 1845-46 to 1864-65. There are two records of these 
prices, one compiled in the district and the other in the office 
of the Board of Revenue. The former is unfortunately far 
from complete for the first decade, and even for the second decade 
the average price compiled from the district returns differs from 
that published by the Board. It is not clear how the latter was 
arrived at, and Mr. Rundall, therefore, adopted the district price 
for the second decade. To obtain the district price for the first 
decade, he assumed that it bore the same relation to the Board's 
price as was found to exist between these two figures for the second 
period. The average prices thus arrived at, however, were those 
for the whole period, whereas the average required is that for the 
ryots' selling months. 14 In the case of paddy the average price 
of the twenty years was only 1 rupee per garce (3,200 Madras 
measures) in excess of the average for the ryots' selling months 
during that period. But for the ten years, 1865-66 to 1874-75, 
the difference was Rs. 6 per garce and Mr. Rundall accordingly 
adopted this figure. For cumbu the difference during the twenty 
years was Rs. 13 per garce, while in the next decade it was Rs. 17, 
but Mr. Rundall considered that the lower figure might he 
accepted. For ragi the average price was actually higher for the 
selling months than for the period as a whole, and even in the 
later decade there was a difference of only 1 rupee per garce. 
No deduction, therefore, was made in this case. Varagu does not 
appear in the Board's price lists, and the district returns were con- 
sidered by Mr. Rundall to be grossly inaccurate, as the price of 
this, the cheapest of all grains, was frequently shown as higher 
than that of paddy. 15 Excluding all such excessive entries, an 
average of Rs. 90 per garce was obtained and an arbitrary deduc- 
tion of Rs. 7 was made for the difference between this average 
and that of the ryots' selling months. The prices of the returns 


u The first crop of paddy is generally sold during January and February, the 
second crop in April and May; oumbu in September and October; ragi in 
January and February ; and varagu in November and December. 

16 This relation between the prices of the two grains was also found in the 
decade 1865-66 to 1874-75, when the average for varagu was Rs. 172 the garce, 
while that for paddy was only Rs. 152. I have examined the statistics for more 
recent years and find that, in fasli 1296, the price of varagu was Rs. 198, the 
garce and paddy (first and second sorts combined) only Rs. 130. In the following 
year varagu was Rs. 131 and paddy Rs. 125. Nor is it only in North Arcot that 
varagu is dearer than paddy, for in fasli 1296 it was the case in Godavari, Kistna, 
Madras, Chingleput and Coimbatore also. Some doubt is thrown on the returns 
by the enormous range of the prices. Thus in fasli 1296 the average price of 
varagu varied from Rs. 71 per garce in Tan j ore and Rs. 85 in South Arcot to 
Rs. 243 in Chingleput, and Rs. 250 in Madras. In fasli 1300 the range was from 
Rs, 99 in Cuddapah to Rs, 373 in Chingleput, 
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are those of market towns, whereas the ryot frequently sells his 
produce in his village, and if he does not do so he has to hear the 
cost of transporting it to the market. To meet this difference a 
further deduction of 10 per cent, was allowed. 

The calculation of the commutation price is shown briefly in 
the following table : — 




In rupees per garce. 



Faddy. 

. 

Cumbu. 

Ragi. 

Varagu. 


RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

RS. 

Average district price (adjust- 
ed) 

1X1 # 

141 

140 

90 

Deduct difference for ryots’ 
selling months ... 

6 

13 


7 

Remainder ... 

105 

128 

140 

83 

Deduct 10 per cent, for differ- 
ence between ryots’ and mar-: 
ket price ... ... ... 

10-5 

12‘8 

| 14 

8*3 

Remainder ... 

94*5 

115*2 

126*0 

74-7 

Figure adopted as commutation 
price ... ... ... 

95 

115 

126 

75 


* This is the arithmetical mean of the average prices for first and second 
sort paddy. 


Having now obtained the gross outturn, the next step is 
to arrive at the net yield by deducting the cost of cultivation, 
Eegarding the calculation of this, Mr. Eundall wrote as fol- 
lows : — 

“ These details have been estimated on the basis of information 
“ recorded for certain selected villages of the four taluks by the 
“ Supervisor Attota E&mayya, the Assistant Director Mr. Clerk, 
£ ‘ and myself. In dry land an average of 7 to S acres to each 
£< plough according to the quality of the soil is accepted, and 
u the average cost of a pair of bullocks is taken as Es. 37-8-0 in 
u the better and Es. 27-8-0 in the poorer soils. Similarly, for wet 
u cultivation, it is reckoned that a pair of bullocks will plough four 
“ acres of single-crop land, or an equivalent area of land partly first 
£i and partly second crop. The latter is most general, and the esti- 
“ mated expenses relate to one crop only. "Working cattle are set 
u down as costing from Es. 36 to Es. 29 the pair, at prices varying 
“ from Es. 50 to Es. 25, including one-fourth as buffaloes at Es. 20. 
“ The bullocks and buffaloes are calculated to work for six and five 
“ years, respectively, on the average. The estimated eost thus 
u resulting per acre for each standard dry crop and for paddy is as 
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« follows. Straw, which is a valuable commodity in this district, 
“ is not taken into account in these calculations. No provision is 
“ made for feeding the working cattle with gram, as they are not 
“ fed with gram or other grain, as a rule, in this district.” 

The amounts thus arrived at for cultivating an acre with each 
of the standard grain crops are as shown below, the expenditure 
varying with the nature of the soil : — 


Cost of 

Paddy 

Cumbu 

Prom 

To 

Prom 

To 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


RS. A. 

p. 

RS. A. 

p. 

RS. A. P. 

RS. 

A. 

p. 

Bullocks 

1 12 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 14 0 

0 

8 

0 

Implements ... 

0 14 

0 

0 10 

0 

o 

i> 

O 

0 

5 

0 

Manure 

2 8 

0 

1 4 

0 

0 8 0 


... 


Seed 

0 14 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 19 

0 

1 

3 

W ages and labour 

6 3 

0 

4 2 

0 

09 

GO 

03 

1 11 

0 

Total ... 

12 3 

0 

8 0 

0 

o 

b> : 

2 

9 

3 


Bagi 

Yaragu 

Cost of 

Prom 

To 

Prom 

To 


6 

7 

8 

9 


RS. A. 

p. 

RS. A. 

p. 

; 

RS. A. P. 

RS. 

A» 

p. 

Bullocks ... ... 

0 14 

0 

0 8 

0 

0 14 0 

0 

8 

0 

Implements . „ ... 

0 7 

0 

0 5 

0 

o 

o 

0 

5 

0 

' Manure V - { , v' 

0 8 

0 



■ ."1 

Noi 

ie. 



Seed 

0 2 

8 

0 2 

0 

0 3 4 

0 

2 

6 

Wages and labour ... 

2 7 

0 

1 10 

0 

1 14 0 

1 

4 

2 

Total ... 

4 6 

8 

2 9 

0 

3 6 4 

2 

3 

8 
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Ordinary dry lands were valued on tie assumption that they 
are cultivated equally with each of the three standard crops, and 
the cultivation expenses of these crops must, therefore, be taken 
in equal proportions. They vary, therefore, from Bs. 4-1-4 to 
Es. 2-7-4 per acre, 16 and compared with most districts these are 
somewhat low. The cultivation expenses of paddy, on the other 
hand, are above the average. Mr. Eundall points out that they 
would be higher still but for the low commutation price adopted 
for paddy ; most of the wages are paid in this grain, and in con- 
verting the quantity into money, the commutation price of Es. 95 
per garce has been adopted. 

Although the yields of each crop, which have been taken for 
the calculation of the grain values, are based upon the average of 
all kinds of harvests, good, middling and indifferent, yet a further 
correction is made in favour of the ryot by a deduction of 20 per 
cent, from the assigned grain value to meet vicissitudes of the 
season. There can be little doubt that no such deduction is 
required on the ground put forward for it, for in really bad years 
remission of assessment is freely given, and the variations in 
ordinary seasons are fairly provided for in calculating the grain 
values. But no allowance is made for the fallowing of lands, and 
if this deduction is regarded as a remission on that ground, its 
justice may he conceded in the ease of dry lands. Wet lands, 
however, are very seldom left fallow, and the necessity for the 
concession in their case is open to criticism. 


16 The lands classed in the exceptional series were valued in equal proportions 
of ctmxbu and ragi. The cultivation expenses of these are put at Rs. 4-6-10 per 
acre. 
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Note. —This table is for villages in the first class. In the case of lands in class II (exceptional series), the rates are the same in second-class 
villages as in first, bnt for other lands the first-class scale is lowered by one rate throughout. Thus the maximum rate (that for soils of the firsfe 
sort of classes III and IV) is Bs. 2-4-0, and an additional rate of 6 annas is introduced at the bottom for the worst soils. 
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The money rates of assessment can now he deduced, and the CHAP, ill; 
annexed tables give particulars for each class of land. Compared The New 
with other districts the rates are moderate on the whole, and the Set tlem ent » 
maximum wet rate of Rs. 8 an acre must certainly be considered a Money rates, 
very light assessment. The inferior soils have, perhaps, been less 
leniently treated, and the average rates for the district, in the case 
of both dry and wet lands, exceed the average rates for the Presi- 
dency as a whole. Owing, however, to the low commutation prices 
adopted, the new assessment has, from its introduction, been con- 
siderably less than the half of the net produce winch it is supposed 
to represent and it has been paid without difficulty. 17 

The distribution of the assessment over the land, the real inci- Average 
denee in fact, is well brought out by the following abstract of the 
area under each rate. The figures given represent the occupied area 
at the time of the introduction of the settlement : 


Dry lands. 

Wet lands. 

Rate. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Area. 

Rate. 

Area. 

RS. A. P. 

ACS. 

RS. 

A. 

r. 

ACS. 

RS 

A. 

p. 

ACS. 

3 8 

0 

14 

8 

0 

0 

282 

4 

8 

0 

11,374 

3 0 

0 

1,571 

7 

8 

0 

2,454 

4 

4 

0 

25,263 

2 8 

0 

178 

7 

0 

0 

2,769 

4 

0 

0 

15,331 

2 4 

0 

20,598 

6 

8 

0 

20,208 

3 

12 

0 

9,529 

1 12 

0 

78,957 

6 

0 

0 

21,929 

3 

8 

0 

9,678 

1 6 

0 

147,209 

5 

8 

0 

40,330 

3 

4 

0 

3,599 

1 0 

0 

| 139,474 

5 

4 

0 

7,117 

3 

0 

0 

5,330 

0 12 

0 

60,205 

14,731 

5 

0 

0 

32,016 

2 

8 

0 

1,136 

O 8 

0 

4 12 

0 

33,196 

2 

0 

0 

84 

O 6 

0 

1,172 

! ;; 








Total 


464,109 





Total 


241,625 


Of the dry lands only 1,763 acres or 0’37 per cent, were 
assessed at rates above Rs. 2-4-0 per acre ; considerably more 
than half the total — 286,683 acres or 61*7 per cent. — were rated 
at Rs. 1-6-0 or Re. 1-0-0 an acre ; 99,555 acres or 21*4 per cent, 
were assessed at Rs. 2-4-0 or Rs. 1-12-0 an acre, and the 
remainder, 76,108 acres or 16*41 per cent., at less than 1 rupee. 
The average rate is Rs. 1-4-2 per acre, while the old assessment 
gave an average of Rs. 1-4-9 on the survey area, and Rs. 1-7-7 
on the paimash area. The wet rates number eighteen and range 
from Rs. 2 toRs. 8, but only 282 acres are assessed at the highest 
rate and only 5,505 acres or 2*3 per cent, bear rates exceeding 


17 The relation between recent prices and the commutation rates is discussed 
in chap. iv. of vol. ii 
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Es. 6-8-0. The bulk of the area (about 86 per cent.) is assessed 
at rates varying from Es. 4-0-0 to Es. 6-8-0, and the remaining 
12 per cent, at rates below Es. 4-0-0. The average is Es. 4-15-2, 
but if the assessment for a second crop be included, the average 
is Es. 5-8-0. 

The settlement raised the total land revenue of the district 
by 5 per cent., but this was compounded of an increase of 10 per 
cent, in the assessment on wet lands and a decrease of 3 per cent, 
in that on dry lands. The rate of variation differed a good deal 
in different taluks and the figures for each are accordingly given 
below : — 


Percentage of variation in area and assessment . 
(Settlement minus Paimash.) 





Dry lands. 



Wet lands. 


Taluk. 


Area. 

■■ V. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Aroot 


PER 

4* 

CENT. 

14 

PER CENT. 

- 4 

PER 

4- 

CENT. 

13 

PER CENT. 

4- 4 

Chendragiri 

.... ... 

+ 

25 

- 

10 

4- 

19 

+ 

27 

Chittoor 

... ... 

4- 

26 

— 

1 

4- 

17 

4- 

25 

Gudiyattam 


4* 

8 


4 

4- 

1 

+ 

11 

Palman&r ... 


4- 

15 


20 

4* 

15 

4* 

13 

Polar 


4- 

9 

4- 

6 

Hr 

10 

4* 

2 

Vellore 


4* 

9 

\ \ 

7 

4- 

9 

4* 

4 

Walajapet ... 



13 

— 

1 

+ 

8 

4- 

6 

Wandiwash ... 



+ 

14 


1 

"■ 4* 

13 

4- 

8 


Total ... 

4 

13 

- 

3 

+ 

11 

4- 

10 


There was a great increase in the assessment of the Chendragiri 
and Chittoor wet lands and the average rates are higher in those 
taluks than in any other. The crop experiments which have been 
referred to above showed, however, that the outturn of paddy was 
much higher there than elsewhere, and there can be no doubt that 
the lands are generally more fertile. There was a considerable 
increase in tbe wet assessment of Palmaner also, but that taluk 
still has the lowest average wet rate of all It has been leniently 
treated in the assessment of its dry lands, the revenue having 
been reduced hy 20 per cent. 

This settlement is to continue for a period of thirty years, 
when it will be liable to revision with reference to the variation 
in prices, but no extra assessment will he imposed on account of 
any improvements made by the ryots. In other words, the grain 
values of the current settlement will remain unaltered, but a new 
commutation 'rate, based upon more recent prices, will be applied 
to them. 
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The years In which the settlement was Introduced in each taluk 
are shown below : — 


Taluk. 

Pasli in 
which new 
rates were 
introduced. 

Taluk, 

Fasli in 
which new 
rates were 
introduced. 

■'Chendragiri . ... 

1293 

Arcot 

1 1292 

Chittoor 

1293 

Vellore 

1293 

Palmandr 

1294 

Polur 

! 1294 

Grudivattam 

1293 

Wandiwash 

! 1295 

W&lajapet 

1291 




Demarcation 
Survey 
Settlement . . 


Cost. 

RS. 

2,83,756 

6,88,385 

7,62,252 

17,34,393 


The settlement was made upon a scheme prepared by Mr. 
Charles Bundall for the taluks of Chendragiri, Ohittoor, Griidi- 
yattam and Wal&jdpet, which are fairly typical of the whole 
district. This scheme was sanctioned by the Government in 1881, 
and it was carried into effect by Mr. J. II. M. Cox in Chendragiri 
and Chittoor, Mr. G. P. Clerk in Palmaner, Gudiy&ttam, W41dj&- 
pet, Arcot, and Pdltir, Dewan Bahadur J. Lakshmikdnta Eao in 
Vellore and M.B.Ey. S. Bangd Chdriar in Wandiwash. 

The total cost of the survey and settlement was Bs. 17,34,393. 

The immediate increase of rev- 
enue obtained was about Bs. 
96,000, or about oj per cent, 
on the outlay. The operations, 
Total ... 17,34,393 however, must not be viewed as a 
commercial transaction, for this 
was in no sense their object. They were undertaken in order to 
place the assessment of the land revenue on a just and equal basis* 
to remove all excessive and anomalous rates, and by a detailed 
record of rights and liabilities to prevent fraud and facilitate the 
administration. That the assessments are not mathematically 
accurate in every individual instance, will be readily admitted, but 
there can be no doubt that the above objects have been very gene- 
rally attained, and that the settlement is, on the whole, both more 
equal and more lenient than any that preceded it. 

Prior to the introduction of the new settlement, the treatment of 
second-crop assessment was different in the northern and southern 
portions of the district. In the former, the practice was to levy 
a charge only when a second crop was actually cultivated; this 
charge was usually half the first-crop assessment, and was made so 
in all cases by Mr. Banbury, when he revised the older settle- 
ment. In the four taluks south of the Pdl&r the wet assessment 
was a consolidated one for any number of crops. At the settle- 
ment these two systems were assimilated. Land classified as> 
I. Y 
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Es. 6-8-0. The bulk of the area (about 86 per cent.) is assessed 
at rates varying from Es. 4—0—0 to Es. 6—8—0, and the remaining 
1 2 per cent, at rates below Es. 4-0-0. The average is Es. 4-15-2, 
but if the assessment for a second crop be included, the average 
is Es. 5-8-0. 

The settlement raised the total land revenue of the district 
by 5 per cent., but this was compounded of an increase of 10 per 
cent, in the assessment on wet lands and a decrease of 3 per cent, 
in that on dry lands. The rate of variation differed a good deal 
in diff erent taluks and the figures for each are accordingly given 
below : — 


Percentage of variation in area and assessment . 
(Settlement minus Paixnasli.) 


Taluk. 

Dry lands. 

Wet lands. 

Area. 

Assessment. 

Area. 

Assessment. 


PER 

CENT. 

PEE CENT. 

PER 

CENT. 

PER CENT. 

Arcot ... 

4* 

14 

— 

4 

4* 

13 

4* 

4 

Chendragiri 

4- 

25 

- 

10 

+ 

19 

4- 

27 

Chittoor 

4* 

26 

- 

1 

4- 

17 

4* 

25 

G-udiyattam 

+ 

S 

- 

4 

4* 

7 

4- 

11 

Palmaner ... ... ... 

4- 

15 

- 

20 

4- 

15 

4- 

13 

Polar ... ... ... 1 

+ 

9 

4- 

6 

4- 

10 

+ 

2 

V ellore 

+ 

9 

- 

7 

4* 

9 

4- 

4 

W&Iajapet ... 

4* 

13 

— 

1 

+ 

8 

4* 

6 

Wandiwash 

4* 

14 


1 

4- 

13 

4- 

6 

Total ... 

4- 

13 

- 

3 

4- 

11 

+ 

10 


There was a great increase in the assessment of the Chendragiri 
and Chittoor wet lands and the average rates are higher in those 
taints than in any other. The crop experiments which have been 
referred to above showed, however, that the outturn of paddy was 
much higher there than elsewhere, and there can be no doubt that 
the lands are generally more fertile. There was a considerable 
increase in the wet assessment of Palmaner also, but that taluk 
still has the lowest average wet rate of all. It has been leniently 
treated in the assessment of its dry lands, the revenue having 
been reduced by 20 per cent. 

This settlement is to continue for a period of thirty years, 
when it will be liable to revision with reference to the variation 
in prices, but no extra assessment will be imposed on account of 
any improvements made by the ryots. In other words, the grain 
values of the current settlement will remain unaltered, but a new 
commutation rate, based upon more recent prices, will be applied 
to them. 
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Fasli in 
which new 
rates were 
introduced. 

Taluk. 

Fasli in 
which new 
rates were 
introduced. 

1293 

Arcot 

1292 

1293 

Vellore 

1293 

1294 

Polur 

1294 

1293 

Wandiwash. 

1295 

1291 




Cost. 

RS. 

2,83,756 

6,88,385 

7,62,252 

17,34,393 


Cost of 
survey and 
settlement. 


The years In which the settlement was introduced in each taluk CHAP. IIL 
are shown below : — The Nrw 

Settlement. 

{ Fasli in Fasli in Duration of 

Taluk. which new Taluk. which new the settle- 

rates were rates were ment* 


! Chendragiri 
j Chitfcoor 
Palm an dr 
Gudiyattam 
W&lajapefc 


The settlement was made upon a scheme prepared by Mr. °*^ r ^ :ho 
Charles Eundall for the taluks of Chendragiri, Chitfcoor, Griidi- settlement, 
yattam and Waldjdpet, which are fairly typical of the whole 
district. This scheme was sanctioned by the Government in 1881, 
and it was carried into effect by Mr. J. H. M, Cox in Chendragiri 
and Chittoor, Mr. GL P. Clerk in Palmaner, Grudiydttam, Waldjd- 
pet;, Areot, and Poldr, Dewan Bahadur J. Lakshmikdnta Eao in 
Vellore and M.E.Ey. S. B anga Clidriar in Wandiwash. 

The total cost of the survey and settlement was Es. 17,34,393. Co r s ^ e ° f and 
Cogfc The immediate increase of rev- settlement. 
rs. enue obtained was about Es. 

Demarcation 2,83,756 96,000, or about 51 per cent. 

Settlement 7,62,252 on the outlay. The operations, 

Total 17,34,393 however, must not be viewed as a 

commercial transaction, for this 

was in no sense their object. They were undertaken in order to 
place the assessment of the land revenue on a just and equal basis* 
to remove all excessive and anomalous rates, and by a detailed 
record of rights and liabilities to prevent fraud and facilitate the 
administration. That the assessments are not mathematically 
accurate in every individual instance, will be readily admitted, but 
there can be no doubt that the above objects have been very gene- 
rally attained, and that the settlement is, on the whole, both more 
equal and more lenient than any that preceded it. 

Prior to the introduction of the new settlement, the treatment of Double-crop, 
second-crop assessment was different in the northern and southern assessmenfc - 
portions of the district. In the former, the practice was to levy 
a charge only when a second crop was actually cultivated ; this 
charge was usually half the first-crop assessment, and was made so ✓ 
in all cases by Mr. Banbury, when he revised the older settle- 
ment. In the four taluks south of the Pdldr the wet assessment 
was a consolidated one for any number of crops. At the settle- 
ment these two systems were assimilated. Land classified m, 

T. Y 
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CHAP. III. ‘double crop’ was assessed at one and-a-half times the ordinary 
The New assessment and this is payable whether a second crop is grown or 
Settlement. ^ p rov i<i e d that the land was not left waste owing to failure of 
Double-crop water or other natural cause beyond the ryot’s control. Ordinary 
assessment. Qr ( crop wet land is charged 50 per cent, extra when a 
second crop is grown, but holders of such land had the option at 
the time of the settlement -of compounding for the second crop 
charge, the annual additional payment being from one-third to 
one-fifth of the first crop charge according to the nature of the 
irrigation source and the certainty of supply. 

Wells. At the time of the survey of 1805, all wells seem to have been 

regarded as the property of Government and to have been entered 
as a Government source of irrigation, the ryot’s share of the 
produce raised under them being taken as two-thirds. These were 
more favourable terms than those given to ordinary" wet lands 
irrigated from tanks or streams, but the advantage was not 
sufficient, for the number of wells did not increase until, witbin a 
few years, the Collector granted dry lands on permanent dry rates 
to ryots who sunk wells and raised wet or garden crops. By this 
means nearly 2,500 acres were, by 1814, newly brought under 
such cultivation. The assessment upon lands under old wells 
however was continued until 1854, the rates per k&ni being— 

Maximum. Minimum. 

es. A. p. . RS. A. P. 

Northern Division ,, 3880 540 

Southern do. .. 52 8 0 5 4 0 

The southern division rate was a consolidated double crop 
charge. 

In 1854 the rates were reduced to— 

Maximum. Minimum. 

RS. A. P. RS. A. P. 

Northern Division ,, 15 12 0 38 0 

Southern do. . . 9 . 17 8 0 3 8 0 

and in 1857 the maximum charge throughout the district was 
reduced to Its. 6. 

Paitadapdc* ckai } or wet land under wells, was originally assessed 
more lightly than other lands, the highest rates in the northern 
and southern taluks being Bs. 16-13-6 and Es, 35-5-3 (for 
double crop) respectively. At the revision of the assessments 
these rates were reduced to Es. 8-8-0 in the one case, and Rs. 13 
in the other, but Government considered that further relief should 
be extended to these remote investments of capital, and ordered 
that no charge should he made for a second crop. The order could 
not be carried out in the southern taluks, and even in the northern 
ones it was taken to apply only to modern wells, or to old ones 
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clearly proved to “be the property of the ryot, which virtually CHAP. HI, 
excluded all old wells. In 1865 Mr. Robinson recommended the The New 
transfer of all well nanjai to the highest punjai rate (Rs. 6), except SEr TLEME IST » 
where the wells were situated in the bed of a tank, or in wet Wells, 
lands which were their raison d’etre, and they were merely ancillary 
sources of irrigation. This was approved, with the proviso that in 
special cases tank-bed wells might be recommended for favourable 
treatment. 

On the introduction of the new settlement all lands dependent 
- for irrigation solely upon wells were treated as dry lands, and the 
highest rate of assessment thus became Rs. 8-8-0. In passing 
orders on Mr. RundalTs proposals the Government expressly stated 
that the treatment of well lands as dry was “ a standing principle, 
which should on no account be deemed open to discussion.” The 
result of this liberal policy has been an enormous increase in the 
number of wells. 

At the time of paimash the ryot's share of the produce of lands TottakMi 
carrying a garden crop was fixed at 75 percent., but this made ^ n ^ dea 
the assessments very heavy, and they went as high as Es. 49 per 
k&ni, or Es. 36 per acre, with the result of almost all the highest 
classes being left waste. In 1854 it was found that 72 per cent, 
of lands bearing an assessment above Es. 31-8-0, and 63 per 
cent, of those above Es. 21, were waste. Temporary relief was 
granted in 1854, and in 1857 lands under tanks and channels 
were classed as nanjai, while others were brought under the higher 
punjai rates. This mode of dealing with them was continued at 
the new settlement. 

The Muhammadan Government of the Carnatic very generally 
granted a portion of the irrigated area under tanks and channels, 
upon what was termed a dasabandam tenure, particularly in the 
Chittoor and Chendragiri taluks. By this the burden of keeping 
those sources of irrigation in repair was transferred to the dasa- 
bandam in&md&r who was granted, originally a tenth of the 
ayacut, but latterly more. After the cession this arrangement was 
extended, and a quarter of the ayacut under tanks, or a fifth under 
channels, was the amount allowed, a proportional charge being 
imposed on the in&m in the event of the cultivation falling short. 

In 1817 the rules were applied to those who undertook the con- 
struction of new tanks or channels, but little advantage appears to 
have been taken of the concession. The system was abandoned in 
1844, and many in&ms have since then been gradually resumed 
upon default of the in&md&rs to fulfil the conditions of the grant ; 
but Mr. Randall states that he found dasabandam works generally 
in as good repair as corresponding Government works* 
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Two special lands of dasabandam tenures should be mentioned, 
viz., chavutdtji and mlatdcU. A ehavut&yi dasabanclamdar received, 
not a grant of land but a portion— one-fourth, as the name implies 
— of the assessment paid on the ayacut. A valavadi dasabandam- 
ddr was granted the whole ayacut at a favourable rate of assess- 
ment. All these tenures were respected at the time of settlement. 

The number of village servants found at the cession was very 
great, including many now obsolete, such as the snake-doctor, 
head shepherd, head and assistant merchant and others. They 
were remunerated by m&niams and mera. The former were 
grants of land of two kinds, tarapadi and ddmdshai. The first 
consisted of a definite grant of land and the other of one-eleventh 
part of the village cultivation, except garden lands. These were 
divided, in certain proportions, among the various village servants. 

In all but 84 villages the meras of the monigar, karnam and 
shroff were commuted into cash at rates which varied greatly in 
different villages. The amount so fixed was included in the 
G overnment demand and the payee was allowed to deduct the sum 
from the revenue payable by any ryot or ryots whom he might 
©elect subject to the approval of the Collector. In the remaining 
84 villages, and in the case of the tali&ri, the vetti or t6ti and the 
nirganti or nirkatti in all villages, the servants collected the fees 
direct from the ryots by whom they were due. No fees were 
payable by indmddrs and in this respect North Arcot appears to 
have been peculiar. The methods of commutation were two, 
according as the mera was Aravada mera or Tinda karri mera . 

The Aravada (harvest) mera was calculated on the extent of 
cultivation, either of all classes of lands or of wet lands alone. 
Each village had its mera dittam , which showed how many markals 
of grain per k4ni the monigars and karnams of the village were 
entitled to, and the amount of grain as determined by the extent 
of cultivation was commuted at the price of faeli 1215, 

The Tinda k&ni mera was settled, as its name implies, upon a 
.determined number of Mnis. ” The nanja beriz of the village is 
u taken as the basis. This beriz is converted into grain at the 
“ rate of 8 kaiams for Es. 8-8-0, i.e., at nearly double the corn- 
“ mutation price of fasli 1215. From the quantity of grain thus 
4< obtained, the number of k4nis is calculated at the rate of from 
30 to 40 kaiams per him, i.e. 9 as if it were all first-class land. 
“ The determined number of kdnis having been obtained in this 
“ circuitous and depreciatory manner, the mera is calculated there- 
“ on at so many markals of grain per kdni according to the mera 
u dittam of the village. The process is, however, not yet com- 
plete. The markals of grain are commuted into money at the 
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a commutation prices of faslis 1215 and 1236, {.<?., at from 2| to 
4 kallams for Es. 3-8-0. This complicated method of calculating 
<£ the Txnda kani seems to he objectionable on several grounds — it 
u depreciates unjustly the value of the village officers' emoluments 
“ — adds greatly to the labour of karnams and affords great faeili- 
u ties for fraud.” 

The objections to this system of remunerating the village ser- 
vants were numerous. The indm lands were often divided and 
sub-divided according to the Hindu law of partition and a practice 
arose of distributing the duties of the office in the same way, so 
that the work was neglected and it was difficult to fix responsi- 
bility. Some of the emoluments were altogether inadequate and in 
the case of the menial servants the fees were only partially realized 
as they had to collect them themselves. 

To remedy this state of things it was proposed to resume the 
emoluments of the village servants. This was done in 1803, but 
the new arrangements made in the Northern and Southern divi- 
sions differed. Mr. Coekburn at first resumed both the lands 
and meras of monigars and karnams in Tiravalam, Sholinghur, 
and Venkatagirikota, but in Chittoor, Tirupati, Satgbur and Eada- 
panattam he left them their m&niam lands. Taliaris he left as 
he found them, and others, except notag&rs, he charged with one- 
quarter of the assessment of their indm lands. In 1806 the 
monigars and karnams of Chittoor and Tirupati shared the fate 
of those in the less fortunate taluks, as in 1808 did those in the 
remainder of the Northern division. Their remunerations were 
paid in money according to a fixed scale, depending upon the 
revenue of the village. Notag&rs were given no emoluments at 
all Mr. Garrow in the Southern division resumed the maniams 
and meras of monigars and karnams and notagars, hut only the 
meras of talidris, and reduced the extent of rent free lands held 
by smiths, carpenters, and others to half a kani of naujai, and 
as much of punjai. Monigars, karnams, and notagars received a 
money payment. 

These arrangements were disapproved of by Government, who 
ordered the restoration of the resumed privileges, but the order 
was not fully obeyed until 1826, when all were restored except 
in the Chittoor taluk, where, owing to the lax administration of 
^Abdul ‘Wah&b, monigars had in some cases appropriated m&niam 
lands assessed at more than Es. 1,200 a year. After inquiry 
part of these were restored and the rest resumed. The assessment 
on the lands given back was altogether Es. 2,13,212 on cultivated 
and Es. 34,865 on waste, while the money payments discontinued 
aggregated Es. 1,27,422, the loss of Government being therefore 
Es. 1.20.655. 
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After tlie introduction of the Tillage Cess Act (IV of 1864) 
into the district all the in&ms relating to revenue and police duties 
were enfranchised, and a regular money cess was substituted for 
the various meras. The in&m lands were assigned to the office 
holder for the time being, but in consideration of the fact that 
the lands had long been regarded as practically the hereditary 
property of the family who held the hereditary right to the village 
office, only five-eighths of the full assessment was imposed as a 
quit-rent. This quit-rent is credited to the village service fund, 
and out of that fund all village servants are remunerated. Act 
IV of 1864 has recently been replaced by Act IV of 1893. 
Under the latter a cess based on the land assessment and water- 
tax payable to Government is substituted for the fees in money 
or kind which were formerly paid. The rate of cess is to be such 
as will yield a sum as nearly as possible equivalent to one-half of 
the cost of the village service within the area to which the Act is 
applied. The other half of the cost of the village establishments 
is defrayed from contributions from general revenues. Complete 
statistics will be found in the second volume. 

The privilege of enfranchisement was not extended to the in&m 
lands attached to offices other than those connected with revenue 
and police duties. The chief of these excluded in&ms are those of 
the village artisans — the carpenter, blacksmith, potter, &c. — but in 
many villages there was also a grant for the astrologers. These 
lands are left on the favourable tenure so long as the service for 
which they were granted is performed, hut if there is any failure 
in this respect the full assessment is levied. The meras payable 
to these servants are not now recognised by the Government, which 
will not enforce their payment. They are, however, in most 
villages, still paid voluntarily by the ryots. 

These comprise lands permanently made over at special rates 
of assessment by former Governments, or in some cases by former 
Collectors, in consideration of the trouble and expense involved 
in reclaiming the lands or in restoring works of irrigation under 
which they were situated. These lands are found chiefly in the 
W&laj&pet and Chendragiri taluks and are similar to the 4 grant ? 
lands met with in the Chingleput district. They are in no sens© 
in&ms. The present revenue assessment is payable as long as the 
condition of the grants is in force. 

Kalahasti and Ki. rvetnag ak. — The terms upon which the 
K&lahasti and K&rvetnagar zemindars originally held their estates 
are not clearly ascertainable, but it is certain that they were under 
obligation to serve in time of war, with a certain number of armed 
retainers. The peshkash, which they paid at the close of the 
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eighteenth century, was small, and whether it had ever "been 
greater seems doubtful. The Nabobs of Areot, however, were In 
the habit of increasing the zemindar’s eontributions by occasional 
fines, and by nuzzers upon successions ; but when In 1792 the zemin- 
daris were transferred to the Company, it was stipulated that 44 the 
“ fixed peshkash should not be augmented, except by virtue of 
u lawful existing instruments,” and thus the Company were pre- 
cluded from levying any extra eontributions. As the nature of 
the British system was such as to render the military assistance of 
the zemindars valueless, it was resolved, at the cession, to relieve 
them of the burden of maintaining troops, and to add the cost of 
this to the amount of their tribute. Mr. Stratton, who before the 
cession had been appointed Collector of Western Peshkash, re- 
ported upon the condition of the zemindars, and from his letter it 
appears that their resources and peshkash were as follows - 

Revenue. Peshkash. 

Ks. RS. 

Kalahasti . . . . » , . . 4,41,675 37,713 

Karvetnagar .. .. .. 3,89,454 1,14,051 

or,. w T hile K&lahasti paid hut per cent, of his revenues, K&rvet- 
nagar contributed 38 per cent, of his. 15 Lands granted free of 
rent to military retainers were excluded from the assets of the 
estate. There were many of these retainers entirely dependent 
upon their chief, and ready at his bidding to commit any crime. 
They were of three classes — amaram, kattubadi, and mercenary— 
the two first being paid chiefly in land, and the last entirely in 
money and grain. The amaram peons, who were originally the 
only military retainers, were of the highest class, and might use 
what weapon they chose. Their appointment was hereditary, and 
they held lands on very favourable terms, a village being generally 
assigned to from eight to ten of them, who were considered as Its 
mir&sid&rs, and paid a quit-rent. The kattubadi, on the other hand, 
was nothing more than the village constable, whose services were 
utilized in time of war, he being hound to serve with a pike or 
matchlock, and receiving, while absent from his village, extra 
allowances in the shape of batta in money and grain. His ordi- 
nary emoluments consisted of a fived amount of waste land, which 


18 It cannot be doubted that tbe resources of Karvetnagar were never truly- 
reported, as the above figures by no means represent the present relative values 
of the two estates. Mr. Stratton complained of the difficulty of obtaining com- 
plete accounts from the zemindar, and of the falsity of those submitted to him. 
He was obliged to begin to measure the land himself, which elicited a second set 
of accounts, showing, in the case of one mittah, an increase of 71 per cent. The 
resources were no doubt again understated, and the name of the Brahman minis- 
ter who deceived Mr. Stratton is still mentioned in Karvetnagar. 
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he had to bring under the plough, and for which he paid ‘ kat- 
nams ’ or presents, increasing with its increasing fertility. The 
mercenaries were adventurers who enlisted in the zemindar’s ser- 
vice, and whose appointment was not hereditary. They were paid 
hy assignments of the rent due by defaulting ryots or renters, 
from whom the zemindar had been unable to exact his dues. 

The cost of these establishments in the case of Kdlahasti was 
estimated to he Rs. 1,82,525 and in that of Kdrvetnagar Rs. 
1,45,439. The former maintained 317 amarams, 842 kattubadis, 
and 3,918 mercenaries; and the latter 911 amarams, 3,396 kattu- 
badis, and only 990 mercenaries. The Commissioners who re- 
ported upon the zemindaris in 1802 (October 14th), expressed 
their hope that, when relieved of the expenses of keeping these 
lawless followers, they would “ devote their superabundant wealth 
“ to those domestic comforts and tranquil enjoyments which have 
“ in all ages been the greatest means of subduing the ferocity of 
“ barbarous tribes, and of substituting the pursuits of commerce, 
“ luxury and peace.” They recommended that the peshkash in 
the case of each should be raised to 60,000 pagodas, or Rs. 
2,10,000 ; but deducting the revenue from salt, customs and 
abkdri, the tribute of Kdlahasti was reduced to Rs. 1,90,488 and 
that of Karvetnagar to Rs. 1,87,663. Deductions have at various 
times been made on account of zeminddri lands taken up by Gov- 
ernment and for other reasons, and the present peshkash is Rs. 
1,73,140 for Kdlahasti and Rs. 1,73,911 for Kdrvetnagar. The 
former has accepted a decrease in his peshkash in lieu of the right 
to collect the moturplia tax, while Karvetnagar has retained that 
right. The sanads of both these zemindars were granted in Sep- 
tember 1802. They differ from the ordinary form, in that the 
words “ and exclusive of all lands and rnssooms heretofore appro- 
“ priated to the support of village and police establishments ” are 
omitted, and on this ground the zemindars maintain that they 
possess the right to appoint and dismiss all village officers, a 
pretension which has several times been denied by Government. 

Punganur. — According to Colonel Munro’s report upon this 
zeminddri, the earliest record of the peshkash paid is one of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, when the zemindar, or poligar 
as he was then called, having been dispossessed in 1642 by the 
Sultdn of Bijapur, visited Hyderabad and obtained a grant of 
Punganur and Avulapalli (a portion only of the present estate), 
which had been taken from the Madanapalle poligar. These 
districts were valued at 60,000 Sherveroy pagodas, and the 
peshkash was fixed at half that amount. This arrangement 
continued until the reign of Aurangzib, when Zulfikar Khdn fixed 
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the terms of the poligar’s tenure at a payment of 10,000 Sher- CHAP. III. 
veroy pagodas in cash, and the service of a hundred horsemen Permanent- 
valued at 8,000 Sherveroy pagodas and of two thousand footmen 

valued at 22,000 Sherveroy pagodas, the pagoda being worth 

just Es. 3. In 1713 the Nabob of Cuddapah increased the tribute Pu “ ganfc 
to Rs. 82,000, and directed that the poligar should during war 
bring 2,000 footmen into the field. Thirty-four years later the 
districts of Saddam and Kandur, which the poligar claimed as 
part of his former estate, were restored to him, and at the same 
time the peshkash was reduced to Rs. 60,000. During the Mah- 
rdtta war of 1755 the Cuddapah Nabob was slain, and Punganur 
formed part of the territory ceded to the victors. The poligar 
then bribed the Nabob’s dewan to put his tribute down as only 
Rs. 32,000. During the succeeding twenty years the estate fre- 
quently changed masters, and the tribute varied, but in 1771 it 
was fixed as low as Rs. 28,000 “ on account of the destitute 
condition of the country.” When the estate came under the 
Mysore raj the peshkash was raised to 20,000 Canteroy pagodas 
plm 5,000 Canteroj pagodas for durbar expenses, or not quite Rs. 

75,000 in all. After the peace which terminated the third Mysore 
war, the poligar was directed to pay 30,000 Canteroy pagodas, 
but as he paid little of it he was, in 1795, expelled. He recovered 
possession during the last Mysore war, and at its conclusion his 
tribute was fixed at 20,000 Canteroy pagodas or nearly Rs. 60,000, 
of which two -thirds was payable to Mysore and one-third to the 
Company. Colonel Munro soon drew attention to the incon- 
venience of this arrangement, and the whole of the estate was 
transferred to the Company, an equivalent in land of the two- 
thirds being given to Mysore in exchange. Regarding the tribute 
Colonel Munro expressed his opinion that there was “ no reason 
“ for making it less, but many for making it more, if the country 
“ can support it,” and he added that u the necessity for estab- 
“ lishing the authority of Government in Punganur, and of 
“ preventing future disturbances, demands a reduction of the 
“ poligar’s power.” For this purpose he proposed that the poligar 
should receive one-fiftli of the gross revenue, “ or so much less as 
maybe found convenient,” and that he should be entrusted with 
the collection during his good behaviour. This was the propor- 
tion allowed to other proprietors in the Ceded Districts, and, as in 
their case, the Collector ordered Punganur to dismiss all his mili- 
tary establishment, except the kattubadis or village police. 

The poligar collected the revenue of his estate until 1808, 
when the three years lease began. In 1811 Mr. Ross, then 
Collector, wrote expressing his disbelief that the poligar could 
ever have paid the enormous sums mentioned by Colonel Munro. 
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The average land rent for the past seven years had been less than 
Es. 80,000 ; but the cultivation had been affected by the uncer- 
tainty regarding the eventual settlement of the estate, and by the 
three years lease ; he therefore proposed a ryotwdri settlement. 
This the Board of Revenue approved, and they viewed with 
favour the idea of granting the estate to the poligar, with the 
title of zemindar, upon terms of his paying two-thirds of its 
value. It contained 69 villages and 67 5 hamlets, of which 233 
hamlets were granted as indm to amaram peons, faithful servants, 
Brdhmans, and the like. The average revenue during the ten 
years lease had been Es. 96,337, and, during the seven years 
1809-15, Es. 1,01,087, and they recommended to Government 
that the peshkash should he fixed at Es. 63,000. In 1815 Govern- 
ment approved and directed that a cowl© on these terms should 
be issued, subject to the approval of the Court of Directors. The 
latter, however, refused sanction, and the Collector accordingly 
managed the estate on the ryotwdri system* The poligar applied 
to be allowed the management, and this in 1825 was permitted, 
he being allowed one-fifth of the survey assessment, any loss by 
reduction of rents, falling upon Government. In the following 
year the poligar was further gratified by being allowed to conduct 
the jamabandi himself, and to issue pattds under his own sig- 
nature, but he was still dissatisfied, and sent in a strong remon- 
strance, which resulted in Government directing that he should 
be left independent, paying a tribute of Es. 63,000 pending a 
reference to the Court of Directors. The Board, however, thought 
this left him too little, and suggested a peshkash of Es. 51,000 
for the first three years, and a subsequent rise by increments of 
Es. 1,000 every alternate year, until in the twentieth year the full 
amount was reached. This too was sanctioned by Government, 
but, in 1835, the Court of Directors again declined to issue a 
permanent sanad, though they consented to a eowle for twenty 
years on the terms proposed by the Board. When the leases 
terminated, in 1854, annual engagements were entered into with 
the poligar for a payment of Es. 63,000, until a permanent sanad 
was at last, in 1861, granted on the same terras, with the title 
of zemindar. The amount was subsequently raised to Es, 
66,987-5-8 on account of quit-rent charged by the Indm Com- 
missioner on lands within the zeminddri. The present peshkash 
is Es. 66,797. 

Kaistgundi. — This zeminddri at first formed portion of the 
Krishnagiri Division of the Bdramahdl, and the early correspon- 
dence regarding its settlement is not therefore to be found in the 
records of this district. It appears, however, that the Collector, 
Colonel Graham, in 1805, estimated its value at Es. 60,000 for 
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Sircar lands and Rs. 1,00,000 for in&ms. Colonel Graham’s CHAP. III. 
figures were however never acted upon, and Colonel Read, with Permanent- 
reference to the assessment, remarked that it was 20 per cent. L J s s T E ^ L g ED 

higher than others in his district, which were themselves too high. ^ 

The poligar paid a peshkash of Rs. 23,734, managing the estate Kan £ DndL 
as a temporary measure until 1816, when it was attached for 
arrears and settled by Mr. Graeme. In 1818 the Collector pro- 
posed that an entirely new survey should be made, and the pesh- 
kash raised to Rs. 28,241. Government objected to the latter 
I measure, but authorized the resurvey of all mams before the resto- 
ration of the estate. There was some delay in carrying out these 

! orders, but the work was completed in 1823, and in 1824 an order 

I was passed that the poligar should not resume any of the inam lands 

without the sanction of Government, and that he should keep up 
an efficient police. In 1832 a permanent sanad was offered, on a 
peshkash of Rs. 23,733-1-9, but was declined. In 1853 a more 
careful survey of in&ms was made, for the order of 1824 never 
having been communicated to the poligar, he had dealt with these 
as he pleased, and had for years refused a sanad, which reserved 
the reversionary right to them to Government. The value of the 
in&ms which remained in 1853 was found to be Rs. 57,334 and 
it was proposed, as a compromise, to give up to the poligar all 
mokhasa, r&jaband, kattubadi and military infims, valued at Rs* 

31,888, and to enfranchise the dasabandam, religious,. and personal 
grants, valued at Rs. 25,496. Government approved, only except- 
ing such in&ms as had been granted after Colonel Graham’s 
| survey, unless these had been given in substitution for old ones. 

Finally such an arrangement was made, and the poligar accepted 
| a sanad in 1872, giving him the title of zemindar and fixing hia 

| peshkash at Rs. 23,030-9-10. This was reduced by Rs. 66-9-8,. 

I the jodi payable upon Peddabangarunattam village, which had 

1 been erroneously added to the peshkash, and again at various times 

I by other sums for land taken up by Government* The present 

i peshkash is Rs. 22,937, but this includes the payments made for 

; certain villages and lands which have been alienated. 

Arni. — This j&gir was, early in the seventeenth century, Ami. 
j granted by the Sult&n of Bi j ap fir to one Yedaji Bh&skar Pant, a 

I Mahr&tta Br&hman, for faithful military service. The original 

sanad and early records of the family are not forthcoming, having 
' been destroyed during the Muhammadan invasion of 1690, and 

it is therefore unknown what tribute was at first paid. The estate 
was held without interruption until 1761, when the Nabob at- 
tached it, and dispossessed the j&gird&r, in consequence of his not 
paying a contribution after the war, and various other acts of 
disobedience. On the conclusion of peace, in 1762, between tha 
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Nabob and the Tanjore Rdjd, the estate was restored on various 
conditions, one being that an annual nuzzer of Rs. 10,000 should 
be paid. It was again attached in 1771, and not given back until 
1789, when Mr. John Holland, Governor of Madras, placed Sri-, 
nivdsa Eao, the representative of the family, in possession. His 
successors have received a fresh sanad upon each succession, and 
paid the same annual nuzzer until 1872, when a reduction of Rs. 
4,000 on account of resumed moturpha was made. Other reduc- 
tions bring the nuzzer down to Rs. 5,015. 

Chittoor and Chendragiri Palaiyams. — There are at present 
six of these, viz., Bangari, Ndraganti, Tumba, Gudip&ti, Puli- 
cherla and Kallur. The amounts at first contributed by them 
to the State are not known, but at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century, upon the defeat of the poligars, their united 
peshkash, including that of the forfeited p&laiyams of Mogarala, 
Pullur, P&kdla and Yedaragunta, was fixed at 40,000 Pallipat 
pagodas, how distributed there is no means of ascertaining. Some 
years later the Nabob Dost Ali reduced the tribute to less than a 
half and distributed it thus — 


Bangdri 


* « 

• » • • 

p.p. 
.. 4,300 

Mogarala 


, , 


.. 2,800 

Naraganti . , 


• * 


. . 2,900 

Pullur 

« « 

* * 


to 

—i 

o 

o 

Pakala 

« « 

» * 


. . 2,300 

Pulicherla . . 

* 9 

■ * » 


.. 1,200 

Kallur 

• a 

# t 


775 

Tumba 


•. # 


410 

Gudipati 

•• 



.. 1,710 




Total 

.. 19,085 


Abdul Wah&b, brother of the Nabob, in consequence of the con- 
tumacy of his vassals, raised their tributes to the following sums : — • 



Peshkash. 

Nuzzer. 

Total. 

Rangari ... 

Mogarala 

Pak&la ... ... ... ... ... 

Naraganti ... ... ... ... 

PuMr ... ... 

Pulicherla ... ... ... 

Kalldr 

Tumba ... ... ... ... ... 

Gudipati ... 

Total ... 

p.p. 

3,125 

2,459 

2,150 

2,500 

2,350 

1,200 

816 

400 

560 

p.p. 

3,125 

2,455 

2,159 

2,500 

2,350 

1,200 

816 

400 

p.p. 

6,250 

4,918 

4,300 

5,000 

4,700 

2,400 

1,632 

800 

560 


— 

30,560 
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After his return from imprisonment at Serin gapatam, Abdul 
Wahdb re-arranged the peshkash thus — 



Peshkash. 

Hnzzer. 

Total. 

Bang&ri 

Mogarala ... 

Pakala ... 

Pull dr 

Naraganti 

Pnlicherla 

K alldr ... 

Turnba ... 

Gudipati 

Total ... 

p.p. 

3,049 0 
1,991 0 
2,675 4 
2,374 0 
2,490 0 
1,144 0 
748 4 
395 12 
560 0 

p.p. 

991 4 
606 0 
1,225 0 
1,335 0 
1,421 8 
670 0 
454 8 
227 O 

p.p. 

4,040 

2,597 

3,900 

3,709 

3,911 

1,814 

1,202 

622 

560 


.... 

22,355 


At the cession there were large arrears, though the exact 
amounts could only be ascertained for faslis 1209 and 1210, Mr. 
Stratton considered that these balances arose from the defiant 
attitude which the poligars were able to assume by the aid of 
their retainers, who numbered 558 amarams and 4,324 kattubadis. 
As they held no sanads showing that they held on any feudal 
tenure, he did not call upon them to dismiss their peons ; but mad© 
large temporary additions to their tribute, preparatory to a perma- 
nent settlement with them. The amounts fixed were these — 




S.P. 

ES. 

A. 

p. 

Bangari 

« « 

,, 8,500 

or 29,750 

0 

0 

Mogarala 


.. 7,000 

24,500 

0 

0 

Pakala 


. . 6,000 

21,000 

0 

0 

Pullur 


.. 4,200 

14,700 

0 

0 

N drag anti 


.. 4,100 

14,350 

0 

0 

Pulicherla 


. . 2,625 

9,187 

8 

0 

Kallfir 

a ® 

.v 1,750 

6,125 

0 

0 

Tumba - 

# « 

• 

* 

-T 

O 

o 

2,450 

0 

0 

Gudipati 

•• 

900 

3,150 

' 0 

0 



Total . 

• 1,25,212 

8 

0 


The result of this measure was the revolt of all the poligars, 
save Grudip&ti. When this was subdued the Pdk&la, Mogar&la, and 
Pull fir pdlaiyams were finally resumed, and the remaining estates 
were administered on the same principles as the Grovemment taluks 
of the district, 18 per cent, of the land revenue being paid to the 
poligars. In 1819 Grovemment ordered the restoration of the 
pdlaiyams. According to the English proclamation published at 
the time of the rebellion, the rebels had been promised two-fifths 
of the value of their estates. The vernacular ^copy goffered them 
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three-fifths, which was the proportion tendered to them by the 
Commissioners deputed to pacify them. It appeared that this was 
what had been originally intended, and it was accordingly calcu- 
lated upon the average collections during the decennial lease, three- 
fourths of the survey rate on amaram and r&jaband and two-thirds 
on miscellaneous in&ms being deducted, thus — 


Estates. 

Average of 
ten years. 

Three-fourths 
amaram and 
rajaband 
mams. 

Two- thirds 
of miscel- 
laneous 
inams. 

Government 
two -fifth 
share. 

Rangari ... ... 

Tumba 

Naraganti ... 

Hall dr 

Pulicherla 

S.P. 

8,181 5 57 
1,263 0 0 
4,514 20 9 
2,369 6 59 
3,449 21 64 

S.P. 

100 16 28 

6 4 59 
113 40 63 
584 36 74 
425 24 69 

S.P. 

396 23 29 
22 12 70 
114 34 0 
79 0 37 
137 30 37 

RS. 

12,149 

1,808 

6,640 

4,176 

5,617 


The peshkash of Ghidip&ti was on the same principles fixed at 
S.P. 871-28-55, or Us. 3,050. These figures show how extrava- 
gant had been Mr. Stratton’s valuation, and explain to some extent 
the feelings which led to the revolt of the poligars. Though the 
tributes were fixed in 1819, the estates still continued for a few 
years under management as the poligars had contracted debts. 
In 1863 the Board recommended to Government the grant of 
permanent sanads, which was approved of. Sanads were in 1866 
tendered to, and accepted by each. The present peshkash paid on 
the estates is — 


Bang&ri 

.. 



RS. 

.. 11,648 

Tumha 

* . 


• ft i « 

.. 1,783 

Pulicherla . . 

* » 

. , 

• » * # 

5,005 

Kallur .♦ 

• • 


• » i ♦ 

. . 4,040 

Naraganti . . 

• ft ; 


ft * ft ft 

. . 6,503 

Gudipati * . 



ft ft ft ft 

2,728 


various small deductions having been made from time to time on 
account of lands taken up for public purposes, indms resumed, and 
the like. 


The moturpha tax appears to have been a remnant of the old 
raouzw&r, or village lease system, under which the lessees were 
under no fixed rules as to the classes from whom, or the property 
on which the amount of their leases should he levied. The com- 
pany continued to collect the tax at the rates that had been in 
force under the Nabob. Shepherds, painters of chintz, brick- 
layers, and the owners of shops, looms, oil-mills, furnaces, indigo 
vats, &c., were liable, hut upon no fixed principle. In no place 
except Arcot did bricklayers pay, while shepherds and others 
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were In some villages liable and in others they were endowed 
with in&ra lands ; the cause of this difference being found in the 
fact that in the one case they gave their services to the commu- 
nity gratis, and in the other they charged for them. Erom the 
absence of uniformity in the moturpha it was considered objec- 
tionable, and in 1860 was abolished in all Government taluks, 
and in every settled estate except K&rvetnagar. The proprietors 
received compensation for the withdrawal of their right to levy 
the tax, but K&rvetnagar declined to accept reasonable terms, and 
by him the moturpha is still collected. The revenue derived from 
the tax in various years has been as follows ; 


Fasli. 

1236 




0 0 

ES. 

.. .. 30,899 

1241 




• ft 

.. .. 33,258 

1246 




ft ft 

. . . . 32,295 

1251 



• a 

ft ft 

» • • • 35, 588 

1256 



ft « 

ft ft 

• • « • 35,813 

1261 



ft ft 

ft 0 

.. .. 39,359 

1266 



0 0 

ft ft 

.. .. 41,812 

1270 



ft ft 

ft ft 

.. .. 38,103 


These duties were levied previous to the assumption of the 
country by the British, and for a few years after it, on the transit 
of goods at innumerable chaukies (toll-houses) established through- 
out the country for the purpose. The rates of duty were various 
and arbitrary, the demands were unlimited and the places at 
which the duty was levied depended on the will of the renters and 
the native servants. The evils of this system were thus described 
by the Board of Eevenue in their letter to Government of 20th 
October 1801. “ We have been much impressed with the perni- 

“ cions consequences resulting from the collection of the sayer and 
a of its perversion from its original useful intention to the means 
“ of gratifying the rapacity of native tax-gatherers, who certainly 
“ collect twice as much as they account for to the State ; this great 
■“ engine of oppression, in its nature arbitrary and indefinite, sub- 
“ jects tbe merchants and ryots to continued vexation, whilst the 
“ reiterated and fraudulent imposition of it in every district, nay, 
u in every village, renders it peculiarly adverse to trade and much 
<fi more burthensome to the people than beneficial to the sovereign.” 
The sayer was abolished by Eegulation XII of 1803, and the 
frontier and town duties were substituted. The former was 
levied on all goods passing from or into foreign territories, and 
the latter on all articles of internal consumption. Both were pay- 
able once only, and on payment of the duty, a pass was granted 
which exempted them from all further payments, except when 
they entered certain populous towns where they were subjected to 
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a fresh duty. The rate of duty was to be fixed, and the number 
of chaukies, and the places where there were to be established, 
determined by the Board of Revenue. On the introduction of the 
salt monopoly in 1805, grain was exempted from duty. The town 
duties were soon found to work ill ; 19 it had been trusted that the 
imposition of a tax on goods for sale passing into or out of popu- 
lous centres would attract trade “ by the establishment of markets 
“ for the exchange and sale of merchandise,” and it was discon- 
certing* to find that not only wer8 new markets not established, 
but old ones were injured by the removal of merchants to villages 
outside the previous trade centres, while goods in transit simply . 
deviated from the ordinary track in order to avoid the toll-gates. 
The town duties were abolished in 1806, but re-imposed with 
restrictions in 1808; in 1822 a fresh regulation provided that 
transit and import duty could only be levied on certain goods and 
at 5 per cent, ad valorem ; grain was charged 3 per cent, and that 
only on export into foreign territory. The right of collection was 
generally rented out to eontraetors over whom but very slight con- 
trol was possible, and complaints were numerous, so that in 1844 
these vexatious and harassing imposts were finally abolished. 

The only other important items of revenue are those derived 
from salt and intoxicating liquors and drugs. The former is 
levied at the salt pans, of which there are none in this district, 
and the history of the administration of the latter will be found 
in Volume II. 


19 Para. 602, General Report, 5th October 1806. 
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Introduction. Language. Beligion — Popular Hinduism — Brahmanical Hin- 
duism — Muhammadanism — Jains — Christians. Customs — Dress — Houses — 
Hood. Caste — Introductory, Priestly Castes — Brahman — Jangam — 
Pandaram — Pujari — Yalluvan. Temple Servants — Satani — Bhogam. 
Traders — Balija — Kavarai — Linga Balija — Komati — B6ri Chetti — Labbai. 
Accountants — Karnam or Kanakkan. Husbandmen— Kshatriy a — Baj put — 
Bazu — Bon dill — Maratha — Y ellala — Agamudaiyan — Malay ^li — Kapu or 
Eeddi — Kamrca — Y elama — Ekari — Mu track a or Muttarasan — Palayakkaran — 
Tolagari — Jain, Shepherds and Cattle-breeders — Golla — Idaiyan — 
Hurumba — Kannadiyan. Artisans — Kammala and Kamsala. Weaving 
Castes- — Devanga — Jandra — Janappan — Kaikdlan — Patmdlkar — Bangarx — 
S&le — Seniyan — Togata — Dud6kula. Oil-pressers — Gandla — V&niyan. 
Potters — Kummara or Kusavan. Fishermen — Besta — Bdya — Palli — 
Sembadavan — V£dan — Mala. Labourers— Paraiyan — Yanniyan or Palli. 
Washermen — Tsakala — Yannan. Barbers — Mangala and Ambattan. Toddy- 
DP.AWERS — Idiga — Shanan. Leather-workers — Madiga — Chakkiliyan — 
Jiiiigar. Tumblers and Acrobats — Dommara — Vagirivelu. Miscellane- 
ous and Mendicant Castes— Bhatrazu — Dasari or Tadan — Jhogi — Mondi 
or Banda — Panisavan — Sngali and Lambadi — Odde — Uppara — M^dara — 
Korava — Bhattuturaka. Forest and Hill Tribes — Irula — Yctnadi. 

Of the early inhabitants of the district very little is known. 
Stone implements have been found in various localities (see 
Chapter I), hut whether the people who fashioned and used them 
were the forefathers of the present inhabitants or members of a 
different ethnic stock, it is impossible at present to say. There 
are indications that what are now the lowest castes were once in a 
much higher position, but, with the exception of a few immigrants, 
high and low alike speak Dra vidian languages, and the weight of 
opinion seems to favour the theory of ethnical unity. Language, 
however, is fallacious as a test of race, and it is possible that 
anthropometrical investigations may in the future bring to light 
essential differences in structure of such a character as to throw 
doubt on the views at present prevailing. 

Tamil and Telugu are spoken in about equal proportions, the 
former being the vernacular of the southern and the latter of the 
northern taluks ; hut both are known to the better educated all 
over the district. The Pdldr may be roughly given as the 
boundary which separates the two tongues, though the frontier 
line of Tamil has passed somewhat to the north of the river and 
seems extending still further northwards. There is, as might 
be expected, no defined line of separation. Tamil villages are 
scattered among those of the Telugu people, and those of the latter 
among the Tamilians. Often in the same villages Telugu and 
Tamil castes live side by side, and in such eases it is usually found 
that the higher classes speak Telugu and the lower Tamil, The 
I. aa ' 
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foreign Muhammadans speak Hindustani among themselves, hut 
most, if not all, know the vernacular of their taluk as well. Some 
pretend not to do so, hut it is in most cases mere affectation. 
Labbais, as a rule, speak only Tamil, though some are now taking 
to Hindustani. English is spoken more or less fluently by many 
of the natives in towns and by a few of the more educated in 
villages : its knowledge is yearly becoming more extended. 

The great mass of the population are Hindus, in the ordinary 
sense of that term, but the religion of the large proportion of them 
is very different from that of the Yedas. They give an allegiance 
to one or more of the incarnations of Yishnu or Siva, they attend 
the great festivals, and give offerings, holding both deity and 
priesthood in respect and awe. But their real gods are the gr&ma- 
devafas and the dread M&riamma, the goddess of small-pox. 

This popular Hinduism, as it may he called, is the religion of 
nine- tenths of the population, and even the Br&hmans are not above 
sending an offering of fruit to the village goddess or M&riamma 
to avert or remove a calamity. They do not, however, offer animal 
sacrifices, and to them and the few castes who have some claim to 
be twice born, the gods of the Puranas are the most important. 

Every village has its guardian deity — the Gr&madevala of the 
Telugus, the Uramma or 4 village mother * of the Tamils. This 
guardian deity is always feminine, and it is sometimes alleged 
that she is merely a form of the Br&hmanieal Kill or Durga. 
It is, however, far more probable that the dread consort of Siva 
owes her origin to the village mother, for these gr&madevatas 
existed long before the Brahmans penetrated to the south. 

The names of these goddesses are legion, hut the most com- 
mon one in North Areot is Gan gamma, an account of whose 
origin will he found in the notice of the town of Palmaner in the 
Gazetteer portion of this Manual Other w r ell-known goddesses 
are AnMlamma, Muty&lamma, Kanniamma, Ponniamma, Ellam- 
ma, Poleramma, &c. Many, if not all of them, are of human 
origin. Thus Gangatnma was a Br&hmaiTs daughter and Pun- 
gamma, the deity of Punganhr, v r as one of three sisters who built 
the great tank . 1 The village goddess invariably has a temple, 
but it is usually of very small dimensions, rudely built, without 
any ornamentation, except perhaps a few plaster figures. The 
deity is generally represented by a stone, but in some cases an 
actual figure of a female is found. The priesthood of these 
temples is vested in no particular caste, but the priests invariably 
belong to a community that is regarded as holding a somewhat 
low position in the social scale, such as potters, carpenters, weav- 
ers, washermen, &o. They are never Br&hmans, and this fact. 


1 For other instances see Madras Census Report, 1891, pp, 58 and 59. 
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coupled with the further curious custom that a Pariah usually 
plays an important part at the great festivals, shows conclusively 
that the worship has nothing to do with the Brahmanieal faith. 
Thus at the festival of the Palmaner deity, a Pariah assists the 
washerman (Tsakala) pujari or priest, and during the period of 
the ceremonies he is allowed to wear the sacred thread of the twice- 
born classes. The priests of these village deities frequently hold 
inam lands, and they also get the proceeds of all offerings and 
sacrifices. The ordinary worship of the tutelary goddesses consists 
in offering a few flowers or fruit, hut special offerings are often 
made in fulfilment of vows ; these generally take the form of a 
cock or a black goat. At the large festivals, however, which are 
held in some eases annually, in others at longer intervals, enormous 
numbers of buffaloes, goats and fowds are sacrificed. The head of 
the buffalo is cut off, the foreleg is placed in the mouth and the 
viscera are placed on the head. The connection of the buffalo with 
these sacrifices is important, as it may perhaps indicate that they 
originated in a land where cows and oxen were unknown. The 
goats offered should always be black, and it is a common practice to 
ascertain whether the animal is acceptable to the deity to sprinkle 
water on his head. If he shakes his head the sacrifice may 
proceed ; otherwise a fresh animal should be procured. This 
custom is not confined to the Dravidians or even to India. Per- 
haps the largest of all these festivals is that held at Timpati in 
honour of the goddess Grangamma. It commences on the fourth 
Tuesday of the Tamil month Chitrai (Mareh-April) and lasts for 
eight days. It is distinguished from the majority of similar 
festivals by a custom which requires the people to appear in a 
different disguise (vesham) every morning and evening. On the 
Wednesday morning the disguise is that of a Bair6gi, in the 
evening that of a serpent, and so on to the following Tuesday. 
During the first three days there is much obscenity, but the festivity 
becomes more decent towards the end. The c M&tangi vesham 3 
of Sunday morning deserves special mention. The devotee who 
consents to undergo this ceremony dances in front of an image or 
representation of the goddess, and when he is worked up to the 
proper pitch of frenzy, a metal wire is passed through the middle 
of his tongue. It is believed that this operation causes no pain 
nor even bleeding, and the only remedy adopted is the chewing 
of a few margosa leaves and some kunkumam (red powder) of the 
goddess. This ‘vesham’ is undertaken only by a Kaikolan (weaver), 
and is performed only in two places — the house of a certain 
Br&hman and the Hahant’s math. Another form of so-called 
disguise is the ‘ sunnapu kunda vesham. 3 Three pots are arranged, 
one above the other, on the head of the performer and his hair 
is passed through holes _ in them. On the Tuesday morning 
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comes the ‘ehapram vesham.’ Models of cars (chaprams) are 
carried by people along the four main streets of the town. The 
thin bamboos which form the four legs of each car are made to 
pass through the skin of the bearer— two through the back and two 
near the abdomen. This operation is performed before the goddess 
Yeshal am ma, who is one of the six tutelary deities of TirupatL 
The concluding disguise is that known as the ‘ perant&lu v£sham/ 
Perantalu signifies the deceased married women of a family who 
have died before their husbands, or, more particularly, tbe most 
distinguished of such women. This vesham is accordingly repre- 
sented by a Kaikolan (weaver) disguised as a female, who rides 
round the town on a horse and distributes to the respectable 
inhabitants of the place the kunkumam, saffron paste and flower of 
the goddess. Then images of the two Gangammas— Talap&kkam 
Gangamma and T&tayyagunta Gangamma — are made and about 
20 male buffaloes, 400 goats and 700 fowls are sacrificed before 
them. The images are then destroyed and the festival comes to a 
close. This Gangamma is said to be a sister of Venkat&cha- 
lasw&tni, the god of the Tirupati hills, a tradition that shows the 
process of absorption pursued by the Br&hmanical doctrine, *wkich 
has this feature in common with the religion of the Eomans. The 
tradition regarding Gangamma further states that she fought with 
and slew a Bakshasa who was enamoured of her, and on. the last 
day of the festival a man representing the dead B&kshasa is carried 
out of the town in a cart and is not allowed to return until the 
following morning. The disguises represent the various forms 
assumed by the Bdkshasa in the combat with the goddess, who so 
respected her enemy that she took a vow of perpetual widowhood 
—another trace of Brahmanieal influence. It would he tedious to 
describe the many other festivals of these goddesses, and it must 
suffice to merely mention those of KarakamMdi, Nagari, Puttur, 
N drdy an ava nam , Palmaner and Punganur. 

Allied to these village deities is M&riamma, the goddess of 
small -pox. She has temples throughout the district similar in 
character to those of the village goddesses, and indeed in some vil- 
lages she is the only deity of this class. These goddesses are in fact 
all closely connected, and Mariamma differs from the others only 
in her supposed special connection with small- pox. All are propi- 
tiated by blood sacrifices, thus differing essentially from the gods 
of the Brdhmans, and in the worship of all the margosa plays an 
important part. At some festivals the worshippers are clad in 
nothing hut the leaves of this tree, and in all the leaves and 
branches are used to decorate the goddess or the temple or for some 
other purpose. All these village deities are feminine, and there is 
probably some connection between this form of worship and the 
veneration oi sakii or the female principle. In the south of the 
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presidency there is a male deity* Aiyan&r, who is akin to the 
village mothers, but he is not known in North Arcot, though there 
is a male divinity, called Peri3 r &ndavan, who may have some 
connection with Aiyandr. Tradition, however, alleges that he 
and his wife Ankalamma are the forms which Siva and P&rvati 
assumed when they fled to the burial-ground to do penance for 
having cut off one of Bramha’s heads. The spirit of the burial- 
ground is greatly feared by the lower classes of Tamils, and this 
connection between him and Siva is significant. 

The deities we have been considering so far are in some re- 
spects tutelary and protect their worshippers from the evil wrought 
by spirits. These spirits are, for the most part, the shades of those 
who have died violent deaths or led unusually wicked lives and they 
are found everywhere. The so-called devil danees to propitiate 
such spirits, which are so common in the south and west, are not 
usual in North Arcot, but they are occasionally practised, espe- 
cially among the lower classes of the population. 

Serpent worship is found throughout the district, and represent- 
ations of the cobra in stone may he seen under a tree by the side 
of most tanks. There is no regular worship of these as a rule, 
but women as tbey pass in the morning with their brazen water 
pots, will make a little offering of plantains, milk or the like, 
whispering prayers for offspring or good fortune as they walk 
round and round the picturesque shrine. 

The Brdhmanieal religion is divided into three sects, one of 
which worships Siva, while the other two worship Vishnu. The 
belief of the Saivites or Smdrtas is that the living principle of the 
universe is God, and the natural universe his external appearance ; 
but beyond the visible form of the deity, spirit reigns alone, and a 
man may, by concentrating his thoughts on the spirit, release his 
soul from its earthly tenement, and thus obtain salvation by union 
with the spirit of God. As these ideas are too sublime for general 
comprehension, symbolism was introduced, and, believing that the 
material universe was the appearance of God, they divided matter 
into what they regarded as its five elements — earth, water, light, 
air and space, under each of which forms they worshipped the 
deity in the shape of a lingam. Five principal pagodas now exist 
dedicated to Siva under one of the supposed elements of matter. 
One of these, representing air, is at K&lahasti, where a sacred 
lamp suspended over the lingam sways mysteriously from side to 
side, though its position is such that no wind can affect it. Earth 
is represented at Conjeeveram ; water at J ambukesvaram, near 
Trichinopoly ; fire at Tiruvann&malai in South Arcot ; and space 
at Chidambaram in the same district. 

Unlike the Saivites, the votaries of Vishnu recognize a per- 
sonal god, separate and different from the universe itself. They 
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call himN&rdyana and make Bramha and Siva subordinate deities, 
to whom he has delegated the functions of creation and destruction 
respectively. He lives iu Vaikuntham, and, without being absent 
from thence, can pervade parts of the universe with or without 
form. Those who entertain this belief are called Mddkvas, and 
their philosophy, Dvaitam. The other sect of Vaishnavites are 
the Sri Vaishnavas, who profess the Visishta Advaitam philo- 
sophy or the Dvaitam with a difference. They hold a somewhat 
medium position between the Sm&irtas and MMhvas, for, though 
they acknowledge the superiority of Vishnu, they maintain that 
the human and divine spirits are in some respects one and the 
same, the soul of man being subordinate to that of God, who has 
a separate body hut a soul, which includes the whole universe. 
This sect is divided into the Tengalais and Vadagalais, whose 
disputes often lead to serious affrays. The outward mark of 
distinction between the sects appears in the shape of the trident 
which is marked upon their foreheads. The Yadagalais in making 
this stop the centre line at the root of the nose, while the Tenga- 
lais carry it on for a short distance, thus giving the trident a sort 
of handle. The dispute regarding these two marks is said to be 
modern, but there are other and more serious differences in belief 
and ritual. 

Tengalai signifies southern Vedas or Prabandhas, which are 
Tamil hymns regarded by these sectarians as equal in importance 
to the Vedas. Yadagalai, on the other hand, signifies northern 
Vedas, and the followers of this schocl uphold the sanctity of the 
Vedas proper as superior to that of the Prabandhas. The Vada- 
galais assert that God’s good will may he secured by man’s good 
works ; but the Tengalais declare that man can do nothing towards 
securing the favour of the deity. The Vadagalais maintain that 
Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, has the power of conferring 
salvation ; but the Tengalais deny this, and say that she can only 
recommend man for this happiness. Vadagalais ascribe to her the 
quality of omnipresence; but their opponents deny the goddess 
this attribute. Vadagalais say that God pays no attention to sins 
unconsciously committed; while Tengalais maintain that he is 
conscious of, and pained by, them, hut overlooks them through love 
for mankind. Finally, the Vadagalais believe that an enlightened 
man of an inferior caste can only be regarded as good and that his 
natural degradation can never be removed by reason of his en- 
lightenment; but Tengalais, on the contrary, declare that even 
an enlightened Sudra may be more holy than an indifferent 
Brdhman. In ritual the following distinctions exist Vadagalais 
ring bells during domestic worship; while Tengalais consider this 
improper. During the annual ceremonies Vadagalais wash the 
feet of the officiating Br&hman and drink the water, used for the 
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purpose; but the Tengalais, with better taste, reject this practice. 
Tengalais always fast on the eleventh day of the fortnight after 
the full and new moons called Ekadasi ; whereas the Yadagalais, 
admitting that the day should be kept as a fast, perform the annual 
ceremonies of deceased persons and feed Brahmans should the day 
fall upon the eleventh of the fortnight. The Yadagalai widow 
shaves her head on her widowhood ; hut the Tengalai need not 
necessarily do so. The Yadagalai is most particular about bathing, 
as he believes that it absolves him from sin ; but the Tengalai 
regards it merely as a cleanly habit. 

Smdrtas, Mddhvas, and Sri Yaishnavas are distinguished from: 
one another by the mark upon their foreheads, usually but wrongly, 
called caste marks. Sm&rtas use ashes smeared over the body 
directly after washing, and sandalwood paste in the form of a spot 
(bottu) generally before taking meals, horizontal lines ( adda-gand- 
ham) or a semi-circle ( urdva-pundram ) . The absence of the 
sandalwood spot in the afternoon indicates either pollution or 
fasting. M&dhvas employ a bind of earth called gopi chandanam 
and make a spot with a horizontal line above it called ang&ram or 
akshithalu or a two-pronged trident with a spot in the middle 
called hrdva-pundram. Sri Yaishnavas with a white sort of clay 
(tinman) form their trident marks, the centre line being coloured 
red. . The two white side lines represent the feet of Yishnu and the 
red line Lakshmi. 

Of the Muhammadan religion, little need be said, except that 
with many professors of the faith there is much ignorance regard- 
ing its tenets, and a disposition among the more isolated to take 
part in the devil-worship of their neighbours. There seems to be 
no attempt at proselytism among them, but the WaMbis make 
efforts to draw their eo-religionists to their own way of thinking. 
Many of the Labbais of Ambur and throughout the Yellore and 
Gudiy&ltam taluks belong to this sect. Wah&biism has, however, 
little or no political significance here, being a mere religious move- 
ment towards a puritan form of Muhammadanism, and an effort of 
that creed to resume its iconoclastic character and to throw off the 
impurities which have been grafted on it by contact with Hinduism. 

Almost all Musalmans are Sunnis, recognizing the succession 
not only of Ali, but of Usm&n, Umar, and Abu Bakr as well, 
and admitting traditions. As a class, they are ignorant, poor and 
idle, but a few are successful and wealthy traders. The common 
occupation of the lower orders is petty trading or service as sepoys, 
constables and peons. More than half of their number are Sheiks, 
and the rest are Saiyads, Paih&ns and Moghals. 

North Arcot is only second to Canara in the number of its 
Jains. They maintain that theirs is the original religion of the 
Aryan race and that Brahmanism is a corrupted form of it. They 
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seem to believe in the existence of a god, though they say that 
they know nothing about him, and they worship certain deified 
heroes, whom they call Tirtankaras, or those who have ‘ passed 
over’ the gulf which separates human beings from the godhead. 
Like the Brdhmans, they maintain the doctrine of the metem- 
psychosis, and say that the Tirtankaras only by the purity of their 
lives obtained exemption from further births and attained to 
eternal happiness. There are twenty-four of these, of whom they 
chiefly revere the first, twenty-third, and twenty-fourth, named 
Adinddan, Pdrsvanddan, and Mahavira. The earlier Tirtankaras 
are believed to have been of prodigious proportions and to have 
lived fabulously long lives, but the later ones, who are probably 
historical characters, were of more ordinary stature and longevity. 
There is an extreme ignorance regarding their religion among 
most of the followers of this faith, and many do not scruple to 
visit Hindu shrines when suffering from sickness or anxious for 
any particular benefit. Like Brahmans, the J ains are idolaters, 
their idols being always nude male figures similar in appearance 
to those of the Buddhists. One of their most remarkable peculia- 
rities is their extreme veneration for animal life. On this account 
they never eat flesh nor will they take food or drink water after 
twilight, lest by mischance they should swallow some minute 
insect. They have Vedas of their own and conform generally to 
the customs of the Br&hmans, bathing frequently and reciting 
Sanskrit prayers the while. They mark their foreheads with two 
upright marks joined by a horizontal base line and having a spot 
in the centre, all made of sandalwood powder. 

The Christian converts are mostly taken from among the out- 
caste Pariahs, who have in some cases, no doubt, come over rather 
from policy than from conviction* The Roman Catholics were 
the first to start the work of proselytising, the Jesuits having had 
a church at Punganlir at least as early as the beginning of the 
eighteenth century and there are more than three Catholics to 
every Protestant. The only large Protestant mission at work in 
the district is that known as the Arcot American mission which has 
a number of schools and churches in different parts of the district 
and a considerable number of members. Among other Protestant 
missions may he mentioned that of the Church of Scotland at 
Vellore, the Danish mission at the same place, and the Grerman 
mission at Tirupati. 

The ordinary attire of the Hindu consists of a large thin 
muslin cloth (dovati) tied loosely and gracefully at the waist and 
folded around his limbs as far as below the knees. Over his 
shoulders is thrown another white or coloured muslin (angavas- 
tram) except when he is at home or engaged in labour. His 
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head-dress is composed of a long piece of fine muslin, generally 
coloured, which, when he can afford it, has a border of gold, 
increasing in breadth according to his means. The Br&hmans, 
however, who are engaged in priestly offices (Yaidikas) wear no 
turban, though the Laukikas, who are employed in worldly duties, 
do so. The Hindu wears rings of silver upon his toes, anklets 
and bracelets of gold or silver, and small nose rings, generally 
of gold, having sometimes real gems set in them, but more 
usually imitation stones. It is in the cost of the turban and the 
character of his jewels that his wealth shows itself. Some have 
begun to wear coats and jackets of longcloth or coloured chintz. 
The very poor are simply clad, and when at work often wear 
nothing more than a rag assumed for the sake of decency. 
Musalmans usually wear long loose trousers and jackets, besides 
a turban bound round a skull-cap or fez. The trousers of the 
richer are made of brilliantly coloured silk, and their jackets are 
richly embroidered with tastefully arranged colours. They are 
less addicted to jewellery than their Hindu neighbours, and do 
not wear earrings. The Hindus generally shave all the hair of the 
head except one lock, while the Musalmans either shave entirely 
or merely cut their hair in a straight line at the nape of the neck. 

The dress of Hindu women consists of a single cloth (Tam. 
pudaivai; Tel. cMra), 8 yards long, folded round the waist 
over several pleats gathered together in front or either side, 
according to the custom of various castes, and then drawn over 
one shoulder so as to cover the bosom. The slightly different 
style of tying and arranging this cloth generally reveals at a 
glance to the initiated the caste of the wearer. Below the cloth 
is worn a petticoat {pdvddai) by women of some castes, unless they 
are widows. Children of all classes generally have this petticoat 
alone, and adult women put “off the pudaivai at home, and substitute 
an upper cloth called sella, but this is not considered very respect- 
able, as it is rather the mark of a dancing girl. Some classes 
wear a small tight-fitting coloured jacket (: ravikkai ) reaching down 
about half way to the waist; but widows never wear this, and, 
like the pdvddai , it is thought by some to be improper. A woman 
who wears the pdvddai generally wears the ravikkai, but if she wears 
the latter it does not follow that she would approve of the former* 
All Hindu women assume jewels of a more or less costly descrip- 
tion according to their position in life, and in wealthy families 
there are wonderful collections of jewelled ornaments of a stereo- 
typed form, the surplus capital of their husbands and fathers 
being invested in this way. Muhammadan women invariably, 
and Mahr&tta women generally, wear the petticoat and jacket 
described above. Only the poorer classes of Musalman females 
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Houses. 


appear in public and they are conspicuous for the absence of 
jewels. The females of the well-to-do are kept strictly or partially 
gosha, never walking abroad, or only doing so with a cloth cover- 
ing the head and face. 

In the larger towns pucka built and even storeyed houses are 
not uncommon, but the larger proportion of native town houses 
are built of brick in mud pointed with mortar, but roofed with 
tiles. In villages the people mostly occupy thatched dwellings 
with walls of mud or brick in mud. Above the gh&ts many 
houses are terraced with a tenaceous clay, in which soda is com- 
bined, resting upon beams and reepers, open sky-lights or apertures 
being left in the roof to supply light and ventilation. On the plains 
such houses are also sometimes seen, particularly in Tirupati. The 
reason for this peculiar style of architecture is variously assigned 
to high winds, the dread of fire from thatch, and to monkeys. 
The houses are cosy though close and leaky ; the roof cannot he 
damaged by boisterous winds, and monkeys cannot play tricks with 
the terrace as they can with thatch or tiles. Terraced houses are, 
however, much less roomy than the ordinary tiled dwelling of the 
plains of which the subjoined plan shows the arrangement : — 
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This represents a large and comfortable house having two c HAP. IV. 
kattus or compartments, that to the left being for general use, Customs. 
while that to the right is used by the women. The street pial Houses, 
or lounge is generally allowed to be occupied by any one. The 
inner or nctdai pial is for friends, as is the kutam or covered hall, 
where visitors are received and feasts given. The vasal (Tam.) 
or vdkili (Tel.) is open to the sky and lights the whole, dwelling, 
the rooms of which have no windows, or only very small ones. 

The vasal extends to the second or women’s compartment, but a 
wall divides it, and the covered verandah which surrounds it has 
generally screens placed behind the open spaces at the ends of the 
wall to secure the privacy of the women. Many or most houses 
have no second compartment, and sometimes several brothers 
occupy various parts of a large building, cooking and messing 
separately. Each dwelling has a backyard in which cattle are 
tied, but not unfrequently these are admitted into the interior 
of the building. The floors are usually of beaten clay daily 
washed with a mixture of cowdung and water. 

The furniture of a well-to-do town resident is of course superior 
to that of a villager. The former possesses one or more cots 
of wood or bamboo, a low three-legged table ( rnukkdl pita) or two, 
several boxes, some chairs, and occasionally a press for linen. The 
wealthy even indulge in sofas, easy -chairs, mirrors, chandeliers, 
and wall-shades. In villages the requirements of the people are 
more simple. They sleep upon mats or wooden planks with low 
legs (vissa palaka ), and heyond a few benches and boxes they have 
and need no other furniture. They generally use feeble oil lamps, 
a wick burning in a brass saucer of oil upon a pedestal, or in 
small earthenware saucers placed in a niche in the wall, but 
kerosine lamps are now becoming common in towns. 

All classes take but two meals a day, one at 10 or 11 am . Food, 
followed by a siesta, and the other at nightfall. The food of the 
higher castes, except Kshatriyas, is entirely vegetable, with the 
addition of milk and ghee or clarified butter, which is used largely 
in the preparation of their dishes. Rice is generally the food of 
the wealthy and is boiled sometimes with only so much water as it 
will absorb in the cooking, and sometimes with more, so that the 
residue is strained off and kept as a refreshing drink called conjee. 

With the rice are eaten dholl, ghee, various vegetable curries, chil- 
lies, fresh fruits, sugar, &c. The dholl is first eaten together with 
a little of the rice; then the server pours over the remainder 
as much pepper-water as it will absorb ; and this is eaten with the 
curries and other things. fresh help of rice is then given, and 
being soaked with butter-milk ends the meal. In the evening, hut 
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chap, iv, .never in the morning, milt with a few takes the place of butter- 
Customs, milk. The amount of raw-rice necessary for a meal is from half 
to three-quarters of a pound. 

Most of the Sudra castes take meat, and particularly in the 
shape of fish, for the evening meal. The meat is taken curried 
with the rice in the place of dholl. 

Fully three-fourths of the population hardly ever touch rice, 
but eat some one of the cheaper grains, ragi, cholum, or cumbu. 
These are ground into flour and, being sometimes mixed with 
a little broken rice, are boiled into a thick paste (Tam. kali; Tel. 
sankati) or into a stiffish gruel (Tam. kulu ; Tel. ambili). The 
former is made into large balls and eaten with soup of salt-fish 
or dholl, mango and other pickles being added as a relish, and 
butter-milk being diunk with it. In chilly damp weather the 
flour instead of being made into paste or gruel is almost always 
for the evening meal baked into cakes. A hard-working adult 
man in good times is able to take about 2 lbs. of dry grain per 
diem. Cakes of various grains are also eaten on special occasions. 
The most common kinds are called in Tamil dosai, appam, poll , 
vadai , dmavadai , somdsi, paddarpeni, pdri, laddu, jillebi , atirasam , 
&e. These are not ordinarily taken except at feasts, and are then 
eaten with the rice between the pepper-water and butter-milk 
courses. The dosai is made of rice and black-gram, soaked in 
water and allowed to ferment for a day or two, and then baked 
into flat cakes. Brdhmans eat these on fasting days when they 
may not sit down to a regular meal. Appams are much the same 
as dosais, hut toddy and cocoanut milk are added, and so Brah- 
mans will not touch them. The vadai is formed of black-gram 
roughly ground, soaked in water with salt, pepper, chillies, and 
saffron and baked before fermentation. Amavadai is much the 
same, hut cooked with butter-milk. Poll, somdsi, and paddarpeni 
axe cakes in which wheat is the chief ingredient. 

Caste. The census statistics of caste will be found in the second 

Introductory, volume, and from these it will be seen that the number of separate 
divisions is very large. These divisions are in part based on 
function and in part represent the old tribal divisions of the 
Dravidian people. The Brahmanic differentiation into the four 
castes of Brahmans, Kshatrlyas, Yaisyas and Sudras is, of course, 
wholly inapplicable to the population of the south, if indeed it 
were ever applicable to any considerable section of the inhabitants 
of India. It has, however, exerted a certain amount of influence, 
which is shown by the claims of purely Dravidian tribes to the 
rank of Yaisyas, Xshatriyas and even Brdhmans, and by the 
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exclusion from tlie pale of caste altogether of such tribes as the 
Paraiyans and Mdlas, the Mddigas and Chakkihyans, &c. It is 
difficult to lay down any rule as to what constitutes a separate 
caste. Speaking broadly it is a group the members of which may 
intermarry and eat together, but some of the larger castes, such as 
the Brdhmans and Yelldlas, contain sub-divisions which are prac- 
tically separate castes, for the members will not intermarry, and 
sometimes will not even eat, with members of other sub-divisions 
of the main caste. In popular language, however, the larger 
group is taken to be a caste and in the following pages the ordi- 
nary usage has been adopted. 

Brahmans number about 46,590 in North Arcot or 2-1 per 
cent of the population. About one-third of the whole number 
are proprietors of land; the rest employ themselves as priests, 
writers, accountants, merchants, &c., while not a few subsist, by 
begging Many of the prejudices of the caste are disappearing, 
and it is not now an unknown thing to see a Brahman guiding a 
plough with his own hands, or serving as a porter upon the railway. 
Few* of them are in affluent circumstances, but most are fairly 

well off® 


Almost all of the North Arcot Brdhmans are Drdvidas, or 
southern Brdhmans, but a few Gaudas from Northern India are 
found in Tixupati and other large towns. Of the Dravidas the 
Andhra, Mahrdtta, Karndtaka and Drdvida divisions are all 
represented. They may eat together, but never intermarry. Each 
division contains numerous sub-divisions, the chief of which are 
shown in the following table : 


(i) - Andhra or Telugu « . 


fSuiartas 


(ii) Drdvida or Tamil. < 


Territorial divisions, 

1. Andhra Yaishnava. 

2. Golkonda Yyaparh 

3. Karnakamma. 

4. MnriMnddu. 

5. Niyogi. 

6. Telaghdnya. 

7. Yaidiki. 

8* Yelanddn. 

9. Ashtasahasram. 

. 10. Brahacharanaxn. 

J 11. Gnruhkal. 

* ' 12. Kdnasimai Dravida. 
13. Sivadvija. 
w 14. Vadama. 
i 15. TengalaL 

Yaishnavas . . 1 16> y a dagalaL 
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Territorial divisions — cont. 


(iii) Karnataka or Canarese 

(iv) Maharashtra or Marathi 


i ll. Aruvelu. 

18. Aravattivakkalu, 

19. Badaganadu. 

20. Karnataka. 

. 21. D5sasta. 


The Drdvidas proper form the bulk of the Brdbman popula- 
tion of North Arcot, and are most numerous in the taluks south 
of the Pdldr, where they were allowed a remission of ten per 
cent, in their assessments until some twenty years ago. 

The Aravatti Vakkaltj sub-division contains both Smdrtas 
and Mddhvas. It was formerly an isolated community consisting 
of sixty houses in the Ceded Districts. 

Aruveltts are Mddhvas and Niyogis. The sub-division origin- 
ally contained 6,000 (dru vein) families. 

The Ashtasahasram Brdhmans were invited to the south by a 
Chola king, who granted them lands and privileges. The name 
refers to the number f 8,000) of the original colony. 

Of the Badaganadu Brdhmans , some are Smdrtas and the 
rest Mddhvas. The name means ‘ north country/ 

The Brahach aranam division is one of the largest classes of 
the Smdrta section. The story concerning their migration to the 
south is that Agastya had been engaged for the performance of a 
great sacrifice by a Pdndiya king, who sent invitations to Brdh- 
mans in distant places to attend. Those who received the notice 
early came away at once, but those who got it later and had 
farther to come did not arrive till the ceremonies had begun. 
From this circumstance the former got the name of BrahaU 
chamnam fi the big-striders 5 or t fast- walkers/ 

D esa stas are Mahrdtta Brdkmans ; many are descendants of 
the Brdhmans who followed the Mahrdtta invaders of Tan j ore. 

G-Slkonda VyapIris claim to belong to the Y aishnava com- 
munity and follow their customs iu every respect. But the 
Yaishnavas treat them as a distinct class inferior to them. 

G-urukkals and Bhattans are generally priests and thought 
to he an inferior class. A strict Brdhman will refuse to eat with 
them. 

MahrXtta Brdhmans are numerous in the district and are 
cunning in accounts as in everything else. They have secured a 
large share in the civil administration of the country, and take 
the place of the Kamam caste in villages above the ghdts. So 
numerous were they in the public service that the vernacular official 
language of the district continued to be Mahrdtta until 1854. 
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Pkadhamasakha Br&hmans are much looked down upon by CHAP. iv. 
all other Br&hmans who say that they are Ohandilas at midday. Priestly 

They are, therefore, never visited except in the early morning or C aste s> 

after sunset. 

Jangams are the priests of the Lingiyats. The full name Jangam. 
of the caste is 6 J angama Lingdyat ; meaning those who always 
worship a movable Ungam in contradistinction to the sthavara (im- 
movable) Ungam of the temples. Most of these Jangams are in fact 
beggars. They will eat indiscriminately with any other classes 
of Hindus, and they drink spirits and generally eat flesh. Their 
marriage ceremonies resemble those of the Kapus and other similar 
castes. Girls are married either before or after they have attained 
maturity. Widow marriage is not practised. The dead are inva- 
riably buried, and the only funeral ceremony with them is the 
worship of the burial-ground and of the image of Siva for the 
first ten days after death. Their titles are Jangam , Devara , 

Lin gam and Alya, 

Panddram is the name rather of an occupation than a caste Pandaram. 
and is used to denote any non-Brahmanical priest. The name 
pandaram (Skt. bh&nddgdram) literally means a treasury (temple 
treasury) wherein were employed those who had renounced the 
world. The Pand&rams seem to receive numerous recruits from 
the Saivite Sfidra castes, who choose to make a profession of piety 
and wander about begging. They are in reality very lax in their 
modes of life, often drinking liquor and eating animal food fur- 
nished by any respectable Sudra. They often serve in Siva 
temples, where they make up garlands of flowers to decorate the 
lingam, and blow brazen trumpets when offerings are made or 
processions take place. Tiruttani is one of the chief places in 
which Pand&rams congregate. 

Pixjari again is not a caste but a name applied to a class of Ptijari. 
priests, who mostly preside in the temples of the female deities 
— the Gr&ma Devatas or Ur Aminas already described — and not 
in those of Yishnu or Siva. They do not wear the sacred thread 
except on solemn occasions. They are usually weavers or of one 
of the artisan castes. 

Valluvans are the priests to the Paraiyans and Pallans. VaUuyan, 
They were apparently priests to the Pallava kings before the 
introduction of the Br&hmans, and even for some time after it. 
Tiruvalluvar, the famous Tamil poet, author of the Kural, belonged 
to this caste, which is usually regarded as a suh-di vision of Parai- 
yans. He refused to acknowledge the distinctions of caste, and 
succeeded in obtaining a Yelldla woman as his wife, from whom 
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a section of the Valluvans, say they, has its descent. As their 
ancestor amused himself in the intervals between his studies 
by weaving, they employ themselves in mending torn linen, but 
chiefly live by astrology and by acting as priests of Paraiyans and 
officiating at their funerals and marriages though some refuse to 
take part in the former inauspicious ceremony, and leave the duty 
to those whom they consider impure Yalluvans called Paraiya 
TMas, Another section of the Yalluvans called Alvdr Dasaris 
or T&vadadharis (those who wear the necklace of tulasi beads) 
claim descent from Tirupp&n Abv&r, one of the twelve Yaishnava 
saints and a Paraiya by birth. Both Saivites and Yaishnavites eat 
together, but do not intermarry. Unlike Paraiyans tbey forbid re- 
marriage of widows and even polygamy, and all males above twelve 
years of age wear the sacred thread. They will eat all flesh 
except beef and pork. They are sometimes called Panddrams. 

Satanis are a class of temple servants, the word being a cor- 
rupt form of Sdtiddawn, which literally means 6 one who does 
not wear’ ($.<?., the sacred thread and tuft of hair). This is a 
mixed religious sect recruited from time to time from other castes 
excepting Paraiyans, leather-workers, and Muhammadans. It is 
sometimes stated that the S&tdnis of the Madras Presidency are 
the disciples of the famous Bengal reformer Chaitanya, from whom, 
they say, the term Sat&ni took its origin. But this supposition 
appears to rest on no better foundation than the similarity of 
sound in the two names, and it seems to be more than doubtful, 
for there is no evidence of Chaitanya having ever preached in the 
Dravidian country, and the tenets of the S&t&nis of this presidency 
differ widely from those of the followers of Chaitanya. 

All Sdtdnis are Yaishnavites, but principally revere Bdshyak&r 
(another name for K&radnuja), whom they assert to have been 
an incarnation of Vishnu. There are three religious divisions, 
JZkdkshari, Ghatur&kshari and Ashtakshari meaning respectively 
one, four and eight syllables. The first believes that God (Om) is 
in themselves and do not worship any idols put up in temples ; 
the second believes that faith in the guru (Bd-md-nu~Ja) is a 
necessary qualification to secure eventual salvation; while the 
third adds faith in the deity ( Om-na-m 6-na~rd-ya-nd- ya ) . There 
are also other sub-divisions and the members of the various sections 
do not eat together or intermarry. 

The S&tdnis are almost entirely confined to the larger towns. 
Their only legitimate occupations are performing menial services 
in Yishnu temples, begging, tending flower gardens, selling flower 
garlands, making fans, grinding sandalwood into powder, and 
selling perfumes. They are the priests of some Sddra castes, and 
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in this character correspond to the Saivite Pand&rams. Widow CHAP. IV. 

remarriage is not permitted. Some burn and some bury their Temple 
dead Servants, 

Bhtogam, Telugu; Basi or B6vadasi, Tamil: Those are BLogam.. 
the dancing girls of the Hindu temples and their offspring. 

Originally they are said to have been a body of vestal virgins, 
whose duty it was to fetch water, sweep the temple, and ornament 
its floor with devices in rice-flour ; but after a time they became 
degraded in moral character, and this was acquiesced in, as it 
was considered a means of protecting respectable women from 
insult. They are without exception prostitutes, and some, who 
are attached to temple establishments, dance and sing before the 
idol, fan him, and hold before him the sacred light called c Hum- 
bhdrati.’ Their sons are often musicians and teachers of dancing* 
but many after attaining manhood call themselves Bali j as, and 
taking a wife from that caste, settle down respectably. They are 
called in Telugu Bhogam, because they are women of pleasure 
( bhogam ), and in Tamil Ddsi or Devad&si (servants of god), on 
account of their occupation in temples. Temple dancing girls 
receive a fixed allowance out of the endowment, and some are the 
concubines of one of the priests or of some native of consideration, 
while others are common women, as are all who do not serve in the 
temple. Though they are not allowed to marry, they go through 
a marriage ceremony which is rather a costly one. Sometimes a 
wealthy native bears the expense, makes large presents to the 
bride, and receives her first favours. Where no such opportunity 
presents itself, a sword or other weapon represents the bridegroom 
and an imaginary nuptial ceremony is performed, after which the 
woman is free to associate with castemen, hut not with foreigners 
or outcastes, though some are not particular in this respect. Should 
the Bhoga woman have no daughter, she invariably adopts one, 
usually paying a price for her, the Kaikola caste being the ordinary 
one from which to take a child ; but boys are never adopt( d. 

Daughters follow their mother’s trade and inherit her appointment 
in the temple if she should hold one. Most of this class are well to 
do and some very wealthy, having large stores of jewels for personal 
adornment. Since they may not marry, they can never become 
widows, and are on this account called c dirga sumangalis ’ or 
perpetual matrons. One of the chief desires of a Hindu bride 
is to be a sumangali all her life, and to attain this object her new 
cloths and t&li are at her marriage passed round, to be touched 
and blessed by all the sumangalis present. Those who have been 
long in this happy state are held to be better able to confer 
the blessing of lengthened sumangalihood than younger married. 
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women, but a dancing girl who can never be a widow lias the 
greatest power of blessing the bride. One of this class is therefore 
always her companion, a sort of head bridesmaid, and she further 
gives her hints as to how she should behave to secure her husband’s 
affection by graceful movements and other blandishments. The 
lower sorts of Sudras are most superstitious on this subject, 
and always try to purchase their t&lis from some dancing girl. 
Bhogams can eat in any house except that of a Pariah, Ohuckler, 
or Muhammadan. 

Balijas are a numerous trading caste of Telugu origin. The 
name is derived from the Sanskrit words halt , a sacrifice and Ja 9 
bom, signifying that the Balijas owe their origin to the perform- 
ance of a yd gam. Their legend describes bow one DAkshAyani, 
daughter of a saint named Dakshapra j Apati, dissatisfied with the 
ornaments bestowed upon her by her father desired more. Her 
father consulted Brahma as to how he might satisfy her, and tho 
young woman was by the deity directed to perform a y Again. 
With the assistance of a BrAhman she did this, and from the 
sacrificial flames issued a personage bearing glass bangles, turmeric, 
and other auspicious articles, which he bestowed upon the girl. 
She accepted and wore them, directing that all women for the 
future should use similar ornaments. The person who sprung from 
the yAgam became the ancestor of the Balijas, who are sometimes 
called Gauriputras, or sons of a woman, since their remote ancestor 
was the result of a woman’s yAgam. Originally the caste would 
seem to have been solely employed in making bangles, pearl or 
coral ornaments, and other sorts of female adornments ; but now 
the greater part engage in agriculture. 

The caste contains many sub-divisions, usually named after 
their ordinary occupations or the countries they inhabited in times 
past. Thus the Chetti Balijas or DcsAyi Chettis were traders in 
the days of the Hindu kings; GAzulu (Tam . 4 Valaiyal ’) Balijas 
were originally engaged in the manufacture of glass bangles ; 
Mulaka means the deadly nightshade ; the Bajamahendram Bali- 
jas hail from Bajahmundry ; and Telaga merely indicates the 
Telugu origin of the caste. The Balia or RatnAla Balijas sell 
precious stones, the MutyAla Balijas sell pearls, and the PagadAla 
Balijas sell coral. One sub- division, the Muta Kammala Balijas, 
derive their name from the peculiarly-shaped earrings which they 
■wear. A very inferior division of the caste is known as the Uppu 
or Perike Balijas, who generally carry about salt on donkeys in 
panniers (perike), bnt not many of these are found in North Arcot. 
These divisions may intermarry, but there are a number of 
exogamous septs or gdtrams. The following is a list of the names 
of some of these. ' 
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Appala. 

Neinali. 

Avula. 

Pagadala. 

Bharadhwaja. 

Padila. 

Gandkam. 

Pallavandla. 

Janakula. 

Fasupuleti. 

J ilakara. 

Eatn&la. 

Maredu. 

Saliva. 

Miriyala. 

Ungarala. 

Mutyala. 

Yenumula. 

Narikella. 

Ye j 611a. 


Some of these are possibly of totemistic origin, though no trace 
of totemism now remains. A further exogamous grouping is 
shown by the house names, for intermarriage between persons 
bearing the same house name is strictly prohibited. 

The vernacular of the caste is Telugu, and their worship is that 
of Vishnu combined with Gouridevi, their patron goddess. Widow 
remarriage is disallowed, but flesh-eating and the drinking of spirits 
are freely permitted ; indeed the latter forms an important feature 
in their social ceremonies, and a common proverb says c Balija 
bidda putt-a vale batt&yi buddi kotta vale ? (if a man be born a 
Balija, he must crack the arrack bottle). 

The easte affixes are Naidu and Chetti , the latter implying 
superiority and being justly claimable only by those who are 
descended from the heads of the easte, but many not strictly en- 
titled to the distinction often assume it. The caste is regarded as 
rather a mixed one in North Arcot, as persons of impure descent 
are admitted into the society without scruple. A few families who 
have more recently come to the country from the north are more 
particular, and hold themselves aloof from other nominal Balijas. 

The Chettis, also called Des&yi Ohettis, among them, are re- 
garded with particular respect not only by Balijas, but by Sudra 
castes belonging to the right-hand division. They settle all dis- 
putes among the Balijas, Gollas, Pallis and M&ias, and collect 
small fees during time of marriage, death, &c. They are said to 
have been entrusted by the Nabobs with the above powers. 

Kavarai is simply the Tamil name for Tamilized Balijas, 
being a corrupt form of Gauri, the patron deity of the caste. 
They maintain the manners and customs of the Balijas, but often 
speak Tamil rather than Telugn, calling themselves N&yakkan. 

Linga Balija appears rather to be the name of the fol- 
lowers of a religious faith than of a distinct caste ; for, the Linga 
Balijas state that their caste contains eleven sub-divisions, each 
with a separate occupation, viz., Jangam (priests), Reddi (culti- 
vators), Gandla (oil-mongers) and the like. It was apparently 
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a mixed caste started by Basava, the founder of the Ling&yat 
religion, who is described as the son-in-law of the prime minister 
of the Bdjd of Kallidnphr in Canara. As it is not unusual for 
Hindus of mixed descent to claim the title Balija, the name seems 
to have been applied to the new mixed caste with the prefix of 
the name of the object of their worship. 

Almost all the Linga Balijas of North Arcot are traders, who 
speak Canarese and are immigrants from Mysore, in which pro- 
vince their gurus live, and whither they still refer their caste 
disputes. At one time they enjoyed much importance in this 
district, particularly in its large trading towns. Headmen among 
them, styled Chettis, were by the Arcot Nabobs assigned districts 
in which they possessed both magisterial and civil authority, and 
levied taxes from other merchants for their own personal use. 
They carried on very extensive trade with Mysore and the Ceded 
Districts, and are said to have had enormous warehouses which 
they enclosed and fortified, Breaches of the peace are also de- 
scribed as not infrequent, resulting from the interference of one 
Linga Balija Chetti, with matters relating to the district of 
another. Their authority has long since disappeared, and is only 
a matter of tradition. Every Linga Balija wears a Siva lingam 
usually encased in a silver casket and suspended from the neck ; 
but the very poor place theirs in a cloth, and sometimes tie it to 
their arm. It is a strict rule that one should be tied to a child's 
neck on the tenth day of its birth ; otherwise it is not entitled to 
be classed as a Linga Balija. The Siva lingam worn by these 
people differs from the Bfita or Preta lingams used by Panddrams, 
Eaikolans, or others, who profess the Lingayat faith. They ac- 
knowledge two puranams called, respectively, the Siva and Basava 
pux&nams, and differ in very many respects from other Hindus. 
They bury and do not burn their dead, and do not recognize 
the five kinds of pollution or sutakam resulting from a birth, a 
death, spittle, &c., and they do not, therefore, bathe in order to 
remove "such pollution. ‘Widow remarriage is allowed even where 
the widow has children, but these are handed over to the relatives 
of her first husband. To widow remarriages no women who are 
not widows are admitted, and similarly when a maiden is married 
all widows are excluded. Unlike most Hindus, Linga Balijas 
shave off the whole of the hair of their heads without leaving 
the usual lock at the back. They deny metempsychosis and 
believe that after death the soul is united with the divine spirit. 
They are particular in some of their customs, disallowing liquor 
and flesh-eating, and invariably eating privately where none can 
see them. They decline even to eat in the house of a Brdhman, 
Their titles are Appa and Aiya, 
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Komati . — The members of this caste wear the sacred thread 
and profess to be of pure Yaisya descent, a claim which is by no 
means admitted by other Hindus. They live entirely by trade, 
in which they are eminently successful, and are among the most 
wealthy men in the district ; they enjoy an unenviable notoriety 
for sharp practice and fraud, and are doubtless cunning, over- 
reaching, and unscrupulous in their business. The meaning of 
the name has been variously explained, but none of the etymo- 
logies is satisfactory. The ordinary tradition of the origin of the 
caste is not fit for publication, but it asserts that K6matis are the 
descendants of a Br&hman woman by a chuekler or cobbler. It 
is a fact, though many Komatis deny it, that at their marriage 
ceremonies they have to present betel-nut and leaf to some chuekler 
family, and this custom goes to confirm to some extent the impu- 
tation cast upon their descent. They are proverbially timid and 
cowardly. A Telugu proverb says, ‘Komati piriki kottite uriki 9 
(if you strike a Komati coward, he always runs away), and one 
name for the caste is Dhanidla Jdti or coriander-seed caste, because 
the coriander before being sown is always rubbed hard with an 
old shoe, and the idea is that a Komati should always he thus 
roughly treated in order that his natural timidity may keep in 
cheek his desire to over-reach. 

The caste contains many exogamous gotrams and is also 
divided into two large gronps, Smartas and Yaishnavas. Inter- 
marriage and eating together is allowed, but no Komati will eat 
with any other caste. Telugu is their vernacular; girls are always 
married during childhood ; widow marriage is forbidden, as are 
flesh-eating and spirit-drinking. In keeping to these rules they 
are very particular, and they have a strong caste-sympathy with 
one another which leads to none of them ever coming to want. 
Should a Komati fail, his caste men raise a subscription and start 
him in life again. 

The sacred volume of the caste is called the Kannikd Purdnam, 
which accounts for the chief object of their worship — a goddess 
named Kannikd Parameswari. She, it appears, was a handsome 
Yaisya or Komati maiden whose beauty attracted the ruler of her 
country, who desired to receive her in marriage, but was refused. 
When he contemplated force the young girl resolved to commit 
suicide, and calling her people together enjoined them to revere 
and worship her as a deity, and then threw herself upon a kindled 
pyre. She is now worshipped by the whole caste who perform 
annual ceremonies in her honour. 

One of the customs among Komatis is that which renders it the 
duty of a man to marry his uncle’s daughter, however sickly and 
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deformed she may be. This custom, which is known as Metiari- 
kam, is followed in a number of Dravidian castes, but it is perhaps 
more strictly observed by Komatis than by others, 

B6ri Chettis, though disparaging stories are not told of 
them, appear in many respects similar to the Komatis, but they 
will not admit that the latter are on a par with them, and 
declare that they alone represent the true Yaisya stock. On tins 
account they call themselves Beri Ohetti or the principal mer- 
chants. They have a legend, somewhat resembling that of the 
Kdmatis, which states that Kaveripuram near Kumbakonam was 
formerly the town in which the caste principally resided* The 
king of the country attempted to obtain a Beri Ohetti maiden 
in marriage, but was refused, and he therefore persecuted them 
and drove them out of his dominions, forbidding interchange of 
meals between them and any other caste whatever— a prohibition 
which is still in force. 

The caste bases its claim to a true Yaisya descent upon the 
following grounds : — In the time of the Cholas they erected a 
water-pan dal and Komatis claimed the right to use it, which was 
at once denied. The king attempted to solve the question by 
reference to inscriptions in the K&mdkshiamma temple in Conjee- 
veram, but without success. He then proposed that the rivals 
should submit to the ordeal of carrying water in an unbaked pot. 
This was agreed to, and the Beri Chettis were alone successful. 
The penalty for failure was a fine of Bs. 12,000, which the 
Komatis could not pay, and they were therefore obliged to enslave 
themselves to a Beri Ohetti woman who paid the fine. Their 
descendants are still marked men, who depend upon Beri Ohettis 
for their subsistence; the great body of the Komatis in the 
country were not parties to the agreement, and they do not now 
admit that their inferiority has ever been proved. 

The caste is divided into several territorial classes, but all these 
may freely intermarry. Some worship Siva and some Vishnu, 
and a few are Ling&yats who do not marry into families with a 
different worship. They bury, while the others burn, their dead. 
All the divisions wear the sacred thread and do not tolerate widow 
remarriage. Unlike Komatis, their daughters are sometimes 
married after puberty. 

Labbais are a Muhammadan trading caste. By the Musal- 
mans they are looked down upon as the offspring of men of thoir 
caste by Hindu mothers, and doubtless many of them are of such 
descent. Some of the Labbais, however, assert that, like the 
■M&ppillas of the west coast, they are the descendants of trading 
Arabs by Hindus. The Nav&yats (a very respectable section of 
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Musalmans) believe that the Labbais are the offspring* of the 
Abyssinian slaves whom their ancestors brought from Arabia 
about a thousand years ago. The name is clearly of Arabic origin, 
being a corruption of Labbeik , ‘ here I am!’ the exclamation of 
a servant when called by his master, and this corroborates the 
Nav&yats’ account. They are very particular Muhammadans, and 
many belong to the WaMbi section. Adhering to the rule of the 
Kor&n, most of them refuse to lend money at interest, but get over 
the difficulty by taking a share in the profits derived by others in 
their loans. They are, as a rule, well to do and excellently housed. 
The first tiling a Labbai does is to build himself a commodious 
tiled building, and the next to provide himself with gay attire. 
In dress they resemble the Hindus, but wear a peculiar fez-like 
cap made of coloured grasses. They seem to have a prejudice 
against repairing houses, and prefer letting them go to ruin and 
building new ones. The ordinary Musalmans appear to entertain 
similar ideas on this point. 

Karnam or Kanakkan is a Tamil caste of accountants 
found chiefly in the districts of North Arcot, South Arcot, and 
Chingleput. The name is derived from the Tamil word kanakku , 
which means an account. They were employed as village account- 
ants by the ancient kings. In the inscriptions the word kara* 
mm or kanakkan occurs very often and their title is invariably 
given as Yeldn, which is possibly a contracted form of Yellalan. 
These accountants of the Tamil districts seem to be quite distinct 
from those of Ganj&m and other Telugu provinces, some of whom 
claim to be Eshatriyas or even Brahmans. It is true the Karnam s 
themselves claim to be the sons of Brahma, but others maintain 
that they are the offspring of a Sudra woman by a Yaisya. 

The caste is said to have four divisions — Sir, Sarattu, Eai- 
kdtti, and Solia; the two last of which are not represented in 
this district. The Sir Earnams are considered of highest rank 
and are generally the most intelligent accountants, though they 
are sadly deficient when compared with the Brdhmans who per- 
form their duty of keeping the village accounts above the gh&ts. 
The Kai-k&tti Earnams derive their name from a peculiar custom 
existing among them by which a daughter-in-law is never allowed 
to speak to her mother-in-law except by signs : the reason may 
perhaps be surmised. The members of the four divisions cannot 
intermarry. 

In their customs the caste is somewhat particular. They wear 
the thread, disallow liquor-drinking, flesh-eating and widow 
remarriage, and will eat in the house of no other caste except 
Brdhmans. Most of them worship Siva, but there are some who 
are Yaishnavites, and a very few are Lingdyats. 
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Ksliatriya. 

Rajput. 


Razn. 


Kshatriya has bee a returned as the caste of about 10,000 
persons, but it need hardly be said that most of these have no real 
claim to the title, for the bulk of them are pure Dravidian people. 
There may possibly be a few representatives of the old Kskatriya 
caste, though it is not possible to pick out the genuine from the 
pseudo-Ksliatriyas. 

Rajputs. There are but few of this caste in the district and 
they chiefly reside in Vellore ; a few families are also found in 
Chittoor and Tirupati. They assert that they are true Ksha- 
triyas who came from E&jputana with the Muhammadan armies, 
and they, more than any other claimants to a Kshatriya descent, 
have maintained their fondness for military service. Almost all 
are sepoys or military pensioners. Their names always end with 
Singh, and in many of their customs they resemble the Muham- 
madans, speaking Hindustani and invariably keeping their wives 
gosha. . They are often erroneously spoken of by the people as 
Bondilis, a term which is applicable only to the Vaisya and Sudra 
immigrants from Northern India; hut doubtless many of these 
lower classes have taken the title Singh and called themselves 
Rajputs. Members of the caste are, therefore, very suspicious 
of strangers professing to be Rajputs. Their cooking apart- 
ment, called ohowka, is kept most religiously private, and a line is 
drawn around it beyond which none but members of the family 
itself may pass. At marriages and other feasts, for the same 
reason, cooked food is never offered to the guests, but raw grain * 
is distributed, which each cooks in a separate and private place. 

Rajputs have an abhorrence of the flesh of the fowl, as strong 
as that of the Muhammadan of the pig, as they consider the bird 
to be a filthy feeder. They differ from other Hindus in some 
of their customs : for instance, their marriage pandals or booths 
must he made with mango posts and not with those of the Ficus 
rehgiosa, and the bride and bridegroom must walk round it seven 
times, a ceremony which does not exist among other castes. 

Razns are the most numerous class of those who claim to be 
Kshatriyas in North Arcot. They are found almost entirely in 
the Karvetnagar estate, the zemindar being the head of the caste. 

As a class they are the handsomest and best-developed men in 
the country, and differ so much in feature and build from other 
Hindus that they may usually he distinguished at a glance. They 
seem o have entirely abandoned the military inclinations of their 
ancestors, never enlist in the native army, and almost wholly 
occupy themselves^ in agriculture. Their vernacular is Telugu, 
since ley are immigrants from the Northern Sircars, from whence 
131 vi ‘°ii \ eiri ; ,° owe< ^ ancestors of the K&rvetnagar zemindar 

within the last two centuries. In religion they are mostly Vaishna- 
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vites, though a few follow Sira, and the worship of village deities CHAP. IT. 
forms a part of the belief of all. Their peculiar goddess is called Husbandmen, 
Nimishdrnba, who would seem to represent Pdrvati. She is so 
called because in an instant (nimisham) she once appeared at the 
prayer of certain rishis and destroyed some rdkshasas or giants who 
were persecuting them. 

Claiming to be Kshatriyas, the Rdzus of course assume the 
sacred thread and are very proud and particular in their conduct, 
though flesh-eating is allowed. Girls should be married before 
puberty. The remarriage of widows is strictly prohibited, and 
divorce is allowed only in the case of adultery by the wife. In all 
the more well-to-do families the females are kept in strict seclusion. 

Bondilis are foreigners from Bandelkand, from which fact Bondili, 
their name originates, and are of various Yaisya and Sudra 
castes ; the former having the termination Lala to their names, 
and the latter that of Rdm. Many of the Sudra Bondilis however 
improperly take the title Singh, and say they are Kshatriyas, that 
is, Ed j puts. The Yaisya Bondilis are few in number and only 
found in Yellore, Chittoor, and Ami, where they are usually 
money-lenders. The Sudras are mostly sepoys, constables, or 
revenue peons. Some say that they are not even Sddras, but the 
descendants of Rdjputs by women of the country, and probably 
many of them are such. All are very particular with respect to 
eating with another professed Bondili, and refuse to do so unless 
they are quite certain that he is of their class. In their marriage 
customs they resemble the Rajputs. 

The term Marathi is usually applied to the various Ma- Mar&tha* 
rdtha Sudra castes which have come south ; their caste affix is 
always Rao. It is impossible to discover to what particular Sfldra 
division each belongs, for they do not seem to know and most take 
advantage of being away from their own country to assert that 
they are Kshatriyas, a claim which is ridiculed by other castes. In 
marriages they are particular to take a bride only from within the 
circle of their own family, so that a mixture of the original castes 
is thus avoided. Their language is Mardthi, but they speak 
Telugu or Tamil as well, and engage in most professions. Many 
are tailors. Others enlist in the army, in the police, or as peons, 
and some take to agriculture or trading. They are of middle 
stature, but active, robust, industrious, and intelligent. In their 
customs they much resemble the Rangdris. They are frequently 
but erroneously called Bondilis. 

Yellalas form the hulk of the cultivating population in the Yellala, 
southern taluks of the district, and number about 150,000, The 
name is derived from v&ldnmai (agriculture), which is their usual 
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occupation, though some engage in trade and are employed in the 
public service and other walks of life. They have no caste pur&- 
nam, but are referred to in the Brahmdnda pur&nam. The story 
told of their origin is this. Many thousands of years ago, when 
the inhabitants of the world were rude and ignorant of agriculture, 
a severe drought fell upon the land, and the people prayed to 
BhMevi, the goddess of the earth, for aid. She pitied them and 
produced from her body a man carrying a plough, who showed 
them how to till the soil and support themselves. His offspring are 
the YelMlas, who aspire to belong to the Vaisya caste, since that 
includes Govaisyas, Bhuvaisyas, and Dhanavaisyas (shepherds, 
cultivators, and merchants). A few therefore constantly wear the 
sacred thread, hut most put it on only during marriages or funerals 
as a mark of the sacred nature of the ceremony. The ordinary 
title is Mudali, but some are called Kavandan or Gounden. To 
address them as Mudali is considered discourteous, for that is the 
title of a weaver also. The caste is believed to have been first 
introduced into this part of India by the Cholas after their conquest 
of theKurumbas. Those in North Areot are looked down upon by 
the YelMlas of the more southern districts, since they are careless 
of caste rules ; and while admitting that flesh-eating is improper, 
freely indulge in it, though spirit- drinking is condemned by all. 

They have several endogamous sub-divisions, the chief of which 
are Agamudi, Kdraikk&t, Kondaikatti, Phnamalli, Tondamanda- 
lam and Tuluva. The A gamudis are probably the Agamudaiyans 
described below and the fact that these people consider themselves 
to be VelMlas shows how loosely that term is used in this district. 
The Kdraikkat YelMlas are immigrants from the southern districts. 
The word is said to mean ‘VelMlas that saved or protected the 
clouds/ and the mythological origin of the name is as follows. 
In the reign of IJgra P&ndiya there was a terrible famine which 
continued for twelve years. The king provoked at this, imprisoned 
all the clouds for their neglect of duty. Indra, god of clouds, 
requested the P&ndiya king to release them, but he refused to 
comply until somebody stood as a guarantee for their faithful 
performance of their duty of sending rain to his kingdom. Some 
VelMlas came forward, and ever since that time they have been 
known as EMrk&tta YelMlas. The Kondaikatti VelMlas consider 
themselves as the highest and proudest, because during the nabob's 
government they were employed in the publie service. They are 
extremely strict in their customs, not allowing their women to 
travel by any public conveyance and punishing adultery with the 
utmost severity. The Pimamalli VelMlas take their name from 
the town of Punamalli (Poonamallee), an old military station 
near Madras. They are a branch oi the Tondamandalam sub- 
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division. The latter takes its name from Tondan&du, the ancient GHAP. IV V 

Pallava country. The settlement appears to have taken place in Husbandmen 

the ninth or tenth century A.D. They are generally considered V eli4^T 

to he of somewhat superior standing to other VelMlas. They are 

very strict in the observance of caste rules and are vegetarians, 

though some of them eat flesh now-a-days. The Tuluva VelMlas 

are immigrants from the Tulu country, a part of the modern 

district of South Oanara. Mr. Nelson is of opinion that these 

are the original VelMlas, who were invited to T ondam andalam 

after its conquest by the Chola king Adondai Ohakravarti. The 

sub-division, called the Kummidichatii VelMlas, has disappeared 

at least in name. They were regarded as low in position. The 

term was applied in consequence of their custom of carrying a 

chatty of fire for all other VelMlas, to be used at funerals for 

cremation. In default of the Kummidichattis, ordinary VelMlas 

now have to carry their own fire for funerals. Most VelMlas are 

in well-to-do circumstances, but the loss of the village mir&si 

rights, which they alone formerly possessed, combined with a 

litigious and somewhat idle character, have made them less 

prosperous than they must formerly have been. 

Agamudaiyan is a class of cultivators differing widely from Agamudai* 
the Agamudaiyans of the Madura district. The former are closely yaBu 
allied to the VelMlas, while the latter are usually regarded as 
a more civilized section of the southern Maravans. It may pos- 
sibly be that the Agamudaiyans of North Arcot are the descend- 
ants of the first immigrants from the district of Madura, who, after 
long settlement in the north, severed all connexions with their 
southern brethren and posed as VelMlas. An old Tamil proverb 
says 4 a Kalian became a Maravan, the Maravan became an Aga- 
mudaiyan, and the Agamudaiyan became a VelMla.’ 

Malayali is a Tamil-speaking lull tribe, engaged in agrieul- Malay&ii, 
ture and found in several villages lying upon the Jav&di Hills 
in the Vellore and Polur taluks. The account they give of 
their origin is as follows. In S.S. 1055 2 (1182 A.D.) some of the 
V4dars of Kangundi asked that wives should be given them by 
the EMraikMt VelMlas of Conjeeveram. They were scornfully 
refused, and in anger kidnapped seven young Velldla maidens, 
whom they carried away to Kangundi. To recover them seven 
VelMla men set out, with seven dogs, leaving instructions with 
their wives that if the dogs returned alone they should consider 
that they had perished, and should cause their funeral ceremonies 
to be performed. Arrived at the P4Mr, they found that river in 


2 Another account gives 1692 which is more probable. 
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flood and crossed it with, difficulty ; but their dogs, after swim- 
ming half way, turned back and returned to Conjee veram. These 
men, however, continued their journey and killed the Vedars who 
had taken away their maidens, after which they went back to 
their homes, but found that they had been given up as lost, their 
wives had become widows, their funeral ceremonies performed, 
and they were in consequence outcastes. Under these circum- 
stances they contracted marriages with some Vedar women and 
retired to the Jav&dis by way of Arni and Padaved, where they 
took to cultivation and became the ancestors of the Malay dli caste. 
This account has long been preserved by the Malay&lis in a small 
palm-leaf book, which none can read, as all are utterly ignorant 
of letters* 

The Malay&lis returned themselves at the last census as K&- 
raikkat Vell&las and the name Mal&yali is not found in the census 
tables. They are distinct from the Malay&lis of South Arcot, 
who call themselves Kongu VelMlas. The North Arcot Malaydlis 
occupy eighteen nddus or i districts. 5 The N&tt&n (headman) of 
Kanamalai Nddu is called the Periya (big) N&ttdn and is the head 
of the caste. He has power to nominate natt&ns for other nddus, 
to call caste panch&yats, to preside over any such meetings, and 
to impose fines and to excommunicate any Malayali. He can 
inflict corporal punishment, such as a whipping with a tamarind 
switch, on those persons who violate their tribal customs. This 
power is sometimes delegated by him to the other ndttdns also. 
Of the fines thus collected the Periya Ndttdn takes two shares 
and the rest is equally distributed among the tJrans (village heads) * 
The decisions of the natt&n are received with unfailing obedience. 

Their houses are long, low, thatched structures, with the roof 
secured against the high winds prevailing on the hills by long 
bamboos pegged down at intervals. Each stands in a yard sur- 
rounded by a palisade of wattled bamboos. The village precincts 
are regarded as sacred, and even Brahmans are desired to walk 
barefoot along their alleys. 

They are both Saivites and Yaishnavites and worship K&li and 
Perum&l, wearing the ndrnarn and sacred ashes alike. Their wor- 
ship is somewhat peculiar and kept more or less a mystery. Its 
chief object is the goddess Kdli, in whose honour they celebrate 
a feast once a year lasting for fifteen days. During this time no 
people of the plains venture near them, believing that no intruder 
will ever leave the spot alive. Even the Malay&li women are 
studiously debarred from witnessing the rites, and those who take 
part in them are not permitted to speak to a woman even should 
she be his wife. The ceremonies take place in the open air, at a 
particular spot on the hills, where the goddess is said to be adored 
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m t lie shape of a stone called Vellandisw&mi. The nature of the 

excludin'* thfwo * ^ ^ ^ villa ^ e tIle 7 worship, also 

excluding the women, small images of Venkateswara of Tirupati 

which arc carefully concealed in caskets and not allowed to he se«m 

by poop e of other castes. During the worship of Muni (god of 

Md fieM aU IrUkn tlllS a Plg and s P rintles Wood over the 

The Malaydlis cannot marry out of their tribe, and it is said 
hat a man must marry within his katcki or faction though whit 
these hatc/ns are is not quite, clear. There are no exogam ous 
septs, and marriages between near relations are preferred Before 
marriage a man has to serve at least for a year* in the house of the 
bride m order to receive the consent of her parents. Now and 
then the bride is carried off by force, but this custom is viewed 
with much disfavour, and the bridegroom who resorts to it must 
pamt Ws face with black and white dots and carry an old basket 
filled with broken pots and other rubbish, holding a torn sieve 
over him as an umbrella, before the celebration of the marriage. 
Mai nag e ceremonies are performed without the intervention of a 
Brahman and without the recital of any mantrams. The bride- 
groom gives the father of the bride 7 kalams of sdmai, Its. 7 in 
case, and a pile of firewood sufficient for the wedding feast, which 
lasts for two days On the first day the food consists of rice and 
dhoU and the entertainment is called ‘ periya virundu.’ On the 
second day pork-curry is the meat consumed, and the feast is 
consequently called the ‘ puni virundu.’ At sunrise on the third 
day the bridegroom produces the tdli and ties it. The actual 
ceremony is usually performed by the nattdn who acts the part of 
apnest A sword is laid upon the laps of the bridal pair, and 
the nattan or, m his absence, an elderly man blesses the tdli and 
gives it to the bridegroom who ties it round the bride’s neck. The 
marriage tie, however, appears very loose, and infidelity within the 
caste, on the part of either sex, is not punished by excommunication. 

A wife may at pleasure desert her lawful husband and live with 
any other man of the caste, but all her children are considered 
to be those of her husband alone. Infant and adult marriages are 
very common. On her attaining maturity the girl is kept in a 
jungle for three weeks, and no one is allowed to see her. Even 
food is given her from a distance. During subsequent menses she 
has to live for a week in a hut built on the outskirts of the 
village. The Malay&ks do not bum, but bury the dead. As soon 
as a person dies guns are fired at short intervals till the burial is 

8 The same custom is observed by the Paniyans of Malabar, but a Panivan 
& as to serve only for six months, 
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CHAP. IY. over. A few bundles of tobacco are also buried with the dead 

Husbandmen, body. When any one falls ill the Malay&lis do not administer 

MalayaiL medicine* but send for a jpiijdri and ask him which god or goddess 
the patient had offended . 4 

The Malaydli mode of saluting a fellow caste man is peculiar : 
each stoops and touches the ground with the hands. When a 
stranger of the caste approaches the village, the first man who sees 
him salutes him, and then relieves him of the bamboo stick which 
all carry. He then conducts him to his house and places the stick 
in a corner as a sign that the visitor shall receive hospitality in 
that house alone. Should, however, the visit have been particu- 
larly intended for another, the stick is handed over to the desired 
host, who puts it in a corner of his room, for while the stick is 
there the owner must feed there. 

The soil of the hills is very fertile, and the Malay&lis have to 
exert themselves hut little to earn a livelihood. The assessment 
paid to Government by them is a fixed charge for each plongh or 
hoe possessed, without reference to the extent of land cultivated. 
They also collect jungle produce, particularly the pollen (kapila 
podi) of a certain flower, which is used by the Bang&ris for 
dyeing silk a rich orange, and the roots of a plant called shena- 
linsedi, supposed to possess wonderful medicinal virtues, curing, 
among other things, snake-bite. 

KApuor Kapil or Reddi is a numerous Telngu cultivating caste, 

which is often found also in the Tamil country. Cultivation is 
their ordinary occupation. The name K&pu signifies a watchman, 
but Keddi, which is found in many forms, means a king. The 
K&pus or Beddis (Batti) appear to have been a powerful Dravidian 
tribe in the early centuries of the Christian era, for they have 
left traces of their presence at various periods in almost every part 
of India . 5 In their customs and manners they resemble other 
ordinary Sfidra castes. There are several sub-divisions among 
them, the chief being the Desfir, Morasu, P&kandti, Palli, Panta, 
Pedaganti, Pokan&ti, Yelan&ti, and Yerlam. The names of their 
sub-divisions are derived from their original country or their 
particular occupations. Thus the Destir Beddis were apparently 
residents originally of some place called Destir, though some of 
them derive the word from deha, body and sura, valour, saying that 
they were renowned for their courage. The Morasus are said to 
have got their name, because they used to weave mats and baskets 
though now they only cultivate. The P&kandti Kdpus are those 


* Cf. the account of the K<5yas and Savaras, The customs described above 
throw serious doubts on the Vellala origin of the VCalayalis, 

* Their ancient kingdom was called Rett tipadi, • 
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who came from the east country (prdl\ east and nddu, country). 
It is not known whether there is any connection between the Palle 
K&pus and the fisher caste of the same name, but probably there 
is. The Panta are so called from panto , , a crop; the Peda- 
gantis, from some plac6 called Pedagallu, said to lie in the north 
country. Pokan&ti is from the areca palm (poka), The Velan&tis 
are from the foreign (veli) country. The last division, Yerlam 
Kdpus, are the most peculiar of all, and are partly of Brahmanieal 
descent. The story goes that a Br&hman girl Yer lamina, not 
having been married by her parents in childhood, as she should 
have been, was for that reason turned out of her caste. A K&pu, 
or some say a Besta, man took compassion on her and to 
him she bore many children, the ancestors of the Yerlam Kdpu 
caste. In consequence of the harsh treatment of Yerlamma by 
her parents and caste people, all her descendants hate Br&hmans 
with a deadly hatred, and look down upon them, affecting also to 
be superior to every other caste. They are most exclusive, refus- 
ing to eat with any other caste whatever, or even to take ckunam 
from any but their own people, whereas Br&hmans will take lime 
from a Sfidra, provided a little curd be mixed with it. The 
Yerlam Kdpus do not employ priests of the Br&hman or other 
religious classes even for their marriages. At these no £ homam ? 
ceremony is performed and no worship offered to Vigneswara, but 
they simply ascertain a fortunate day and hour and get an old 
matron (Sumangali) to tie the t&li to the bride’s neck, after which 
there is feasting and merry-making. 

Kammas are, like the Yelamas, people who have come from 
the northern districts of the presidency as poligars, or in the train 
of such. Their tradition states that the rishis being troubled 
by the rdkshasas, applied to Vishnu for protection, who referred 
them to Lakshmi. The goddess gave them a casket containing 
one of her ear ornaments (kamma), and enjoined them to worship 
it for a hundred years. At the expiry of that period a band 
of 500 armed warriors sprung from the casket, who, at the 
request of the rishis, attacked and destroyed the giants. After 
this they were directed to engage in agriculture, being promised 
extensive estates and the consideration paid to Kshatriyas. They 
accordingly became possessed of large territories, such as Amrd- 
vati and others in the Kistna, Nellore, and other districts, and 
have always been most successful agriculturists. In North Arcot 
they are sometimes divided into the Grandikota, GhSdaj&ti, and 
Grampaj&ti Kammas, names which have reference to a deadly 
struggle which they once had at Grandikdta, in which they were 
almost destroyed, but a few escaped by hiding behind a wall 
(g6da) or in baskets (gampa). Another classification is into 
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Pagada mukara and Bangaru mukara Kammas, tlie women of 
tlie former division wearing a nose ring with, coral and the latter 
one of gold. The sub-divisions may eat together, and in the 
houses of Brdhmans, Komatis, K&pus, and Velamas, but they do 
not intermarry. They are most industrious and intelligent culti- 
vators, who, now that gosha has been generally abandoned, beat 
all rivals out of the field, a fact which is recognized by several 
proverbs, such as ‘ Kamma vim ehetulu kattind nilavadu 9 (though 
you tie a Kamma's hands, he will not be quiet). ‘Kamma 
vdndlu cherite kadama jdtulu vellunu’ (if Kammas come in, 
other castes must go out), ‘ Kamma vdriki bhumi bhayapadu- 
tunnadi ’ (the earth fears the Kammas), and many others to the 
same effect. In addition to being industrious and well-to-do they 
are very proud, an instance of which occurred in the Kistna 
district, when the Revenue Settlement Officer offered them pat- 
t&s in which they were simply called Naidu without the honorific 
ending ‘ giru.’ They refused on this account to accept them, 
and finally the desired alteration was made, as they proved that 
all of their caste were considered entitled to the distinction. In 
North Arcot, however, they are not so particular, though some 
refuse to have their head shaved, because they scruple to bow down 
before a barber. Besides Vishnu the Kammas worship Ganga, 
because they say that long ago they fled from Northern India to 
avoid the anger of a certain r&j& who had been refused a bride 
from among them. They were pursued, but their women, on 
reaching the Mah&nadi, prayed for a passage to Ganga, who 
opened a dry path for them through the river. Crossing, they 
all hid themselves in a dholl field and thus escaped from their 
pursuers. , For this reason, at their marriages they tie a bunch of 
dholl leaves to the north-eastern post of the wedding booth and 
worship Ganga before tying the tdli. 

Velama is a Telugu caste which is not largely represented 
in the district except in the Kdlahasti division, but a few scat- 
tered families are found elsewhere, who assert that they are the 
descendants of dispossessed poligars. Who the Velamas were 
it seems difficult to decide. Some say they form a sub-division 
of the Bali j as, but this they themselves most vehemently deny, 
and the Balijas derisively call them ‘ Gfini S&kalav&ndki 5 (hunch- 
backed washermen) . 6 Others say that they belong to the Kammas, 


6 The pride and jealousy of Hindu castes was amusingly illustrated by the 
Velamas of Kalahasti. The Deputy Tahsildar of that town was desired to ascer- 
tain the origin of the name Gr&ni S&kalav&udlu, hut as soon as he asked the 
question a member of the caste lodged a complaint of defamation against him 
before the District Magistrate. The nickname appears to have been applied 
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but divided from them in consequence of a difference of opinion 
on the subject of gosha, most Velama females being now kept in 
seclusion. Both Kammas and Velamas before they divided are 
said to have adopted gosha from the Muhammadans, but finding 
that they were thus handicapped in their competition with other 
cultivating castes, it was proposed that the original custom of their 
ancestors should he reverted to. Those who agreed signed a bond, 
which being upon palm leaf, was called fi Kamma,’ and from it they 
took their name. The dissentients retained gosha, and were there- 
fore called outsiders or Velamas. This does not however explain 
what the original name of the caste was, and the truth of the story 
is doubtful. Since this dispute the Velamas have themselves had 
a split on the subject of gosha, those who have thrown it off being 
called Adi or original Velamas, and the others Padma Velamas. 
The Velamas seem to have come south with the Vij ay anagar kings, 
and to have been made menkavalgdrs, from which position some 
rose to be poligars. Now they are chiefly the hangers-on of 
poligars or cultivators. To distinguish them from the Vell&las in 
the southern taluks they call themselves Telugu Velldlas, but it 
seems very improbable that the Velamas and Velldlas ever had 
any connection with one another. They are styled Naidus. 

3&karig or Yakarlu are a class of cultivators and village watch- 
men, found chiefly in the northern taluks of North Arcot and in 
the adjoining district of Cuddapah. It is very doubtful whether 
the Ekaris and Mutr&ehas are identical castes as stated by Mr. 
Cox in the first edition of this hook. They are said to be 4 hunters 
and mercenaries’ in Nellore, and in Cuddapah, where they are 
known to some as Boyas and Kir&tas, they are classed as a forest 
tribe. It is clear, however, that they enjoyed some authority, for 
several rose to he poligars. Thus the poligars of Kallur, Tumba, 
Pulicherla, Bang&ri and Gudip&ti are of this caste, and many of 
its members are village policemen. They do not wear the sacred 
thread but employ Rr&hmans as their priests. Their ceremonies 
differ very little from those of K&pus. They are flesh-eaters and 
their titles are Naidu and Dora. The caste possesses some interest 
as being that which had (in 1891) the highest proportion of 
widowed among females between the ages of 15 and 39. 

Little is known of the caste history, as the people are very 
ignorant ; but some assert that they were formerly Hindu cotton 


to them, because in the northern districts some print chintz, and carrying their 
goods in a bundle on their backs, walk stooping like a laden washerman. [This 
derivation is more than doubtful, for in the Godavari district the name is G&na 
Sakalav&ndlu, ‘ guna 1 being the largo pot in which they dye the chintzes— Ed.] 
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cleaners, and that their name is derived from the verb * yekuta/ 
to clean cotton. They call themselves Naidu, or in Tamil taluks 
N&yakkan. 

Mutracha (Tam. Muttar&san or Muttiriyan) is a Telugn 
caste, most numerous in the Ohendragiri taluk, but found all over 
the district in the person of the village taliari or watchman, for 
which reason it is often called the tali&ri caste. They proudly 
call themselves poligars, and in Ohendragiri c doralu/ or lords, 
because several of the Chittoor p&laiyams were in possession of 
members of iheir caste. They seem to have entered the country 
in the time of the Vijayanagar kings, and to have been appointed 
as its k&valg&rs. The caste is usually esteemed by others as a low 
one. Most of its members are poor, even when they have left the 
profession of tali&ri and taken to agriculture. They eat in the 
houses of most other castes, and are not trammelled by many 
restrictions. In Ohendragiri they rarely marry, but form con- 
nections with women of their caste, which are often permanent, 
though not sanctioned by the marriage ceremony, and the off- 
spring of such associations are regarded as legitimate. The word 
Mutrdcha is derived from the Dravidian roots mudi, old, rdcha 9 
a king. 

Palayakkaran is a caste found chiefly in the districts of 
North Arcot and Cliingleput. They were originally a hunting 
tribe closely allied to the Boyas or Bddars of the Telugu and 
Oanarese districts. The different stages of their transition from 
the nomadic life of a forest tribe to that of a settled community 
of cultivators are well preserved in the marriage ceremonies 
of that caste. On the first day of their marriage the bride- 
groom worships a Jambu ( Calyptranihes caryophyllifolia) twig by 
offering milk and ghee and frankincense to it and ties it to the 
central pillar of the marriage booth; on the morning of the 
second day the married couple go in procession to an ant-hill out- 
side the village, pour milk and ghee over it and carry home five 
baskets of mud from it. The bridegroom mixes the earth with 
water and places a lump of it at each of the twelve pillars ; and 
on the third day the bridegroom, accompanied by some of his 
relations, goes to a plot of ground outside the village, taking with 
him two bullocks, a plough, two yokes and nine kinds of grain. 
He yokes the bullocks to the plough, turns up a small space of 
ground and sows the nine kinds of grain. Both Saivites and 
Yaishnavites are found in the caste, and Brahmans are employed 
as puroMts for their ceremonies. The dead are usually burned, 
but burial is also practised. Their funeral ceremonies differ very 
little from those of ordinary castes, except that the pot of fire is 
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carried to tTie cremation ground by a Paraiyam They are said CHAP. IV* 
to belong to the left-hand faction, and their marriage and other Husbandmen* 
processions can only pass through the streets which are inhabited 
by the left-hand castes. The important sub-divisions of this caste 
are Muttiriyan and Vadamanji. 

Tolagari is a small cultivating caste who were formerly hun- Tolagari, 
ters like the P&layakkdrans. Nothing more is known about them. 

Jains number nearly 8 a 000 in the district, more than half Jain, 
of whom are found in the Wandiwash taluk, and the rest in Arcot 
and P61lir. Their existence in this neighbourhood is accounted 
for by the fact that a Jain dynasty reigned for many years in 
Oonjeeveram. They must at one time have been very numer- 
ous, as their temples and sculptures are found in very many 
places from which they themselves have now disappeared. Some 
particulars of their religious belief have already been given*. 

They have most of the Br&hman ceremonies and wear the sacred 
thread, but look down upon Br&hmans as degenerate followers 
of an originally pure faith. For this reason they object generally 
to accepting ghee or jaggery, &c., from any but those of their own 
caste. Their priests are styled V&dy&rs, but seem not to do much 
in the way of instructing the laity, who know but little about the 
tenets of their religion. They do not admit that they have any 
sub-divisions among themselves, apparently considering that they 
are all pure Br&hmans. Like these they are defiled by entering 
a Pariah village, and have to purify themselves by bathing and 
assuming a new thread. Theoretically their daughters should be 
married in childhood, but practically the rule is not observed. The 
usual caste affix is Nainar, but a few, generally strangers from 
other districts, are called Bao, Chetti, Dds or Mudali&r. All 
these may intermarry and associate freely with one another, but 
no Jain will take food with any other caste man. 

(Mias are the great pastoral caste of the Telugu people. Shepherds 
The traditions of this caste give a descent from the god Krishna, A br E < eders?' 
whose sportings with the milk-maids play a prominent part in Golla. 
Hindu mythology. The hereditary occupation of the Gollas is 
tending sheep and cattle and selling milk, but many of them have 
now acquired lands and are engaged in farming ; and some are in 
Government service. The Gollas are sub-divided into the Erra, 

Kama, Puni and R&cha Gollas with probably a few more. They 
are quiet, inoffensive and comparatively honest. In the time of 
the nabobs this last characteristic secured to them the privilege 
of guarding and carrying treasure, and one sub-division, Bokhasa 
Gollas, owes its origin to this service. Even now those who are 
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employed in packing and lifting bags of money in the district 
treasuries are called Gollas , though they belong to other castes. 
As a fact they do hold a respectable position, and though poor are 
not looked down upon, for they tend the sacred cow. Sometimes 
they assert a claim to he regarded as representatives of the Gr6- 
Vaisya division. Their title is Hand&di, but it is not commonly 
used. 

Idaiyans or YddaYas are the pastoral class of the Tamil 
districts. Their name is derived from Tamil idai, which means 
middle, and is said to refer to their occupation of the middle, 
called mullai (pasture land), of the five groups of land mentioned 
in Tamil works. The Idaiyans are sub-divided into eighteen 
sections, of which the most important are Sambdn and Siviydr. 
They are particularly ignorant, and have no tradition about them- 
selves except that Krishna was brought up among them, and he is 
therefore their favourite deity. The educated Idaiyans are gener- 
ally addressed as Pillai. 

The Kurumbas or Kurubas are an interesting tribe of 
shepherds found chiefly in the plateau portion of the district, but 
also in Chittoor and Gudiy&ttam, and in very small numbers in 
the southern taluks. They are the modern representatives of the 
ancient Pallavas, who were once so powerful in Southern India. 
In the seventh century the power of the Pallava kings seems to 
have been at its zenith, though very little trace of their greatness 
now remains ; but soon after this the Kongo, Chola and OMlukya 
chiefs succeeded in winning several victories over them, and the 
final overthrow of the Kurumha sovereignty was effected by the 
Chola king Adondai about the eighth century A.D., and the 
Kurumbas were scattered far and wide. Many fled to the hills, 
and in the Nilgiris and Wynaad, in Coorg and Mysore, represen- 
tatives of this ancient race are now found as wild and uncivilized 
tribes. 7 

It has been suggested that the name is a derivative of the 
Canarese root hum , sheep (cf. Tam. Icon ) ; but it has been objected 
to this that the Kurumbas were not originally a purely shepherd 
tribe and it is contended that the particular kind of sheep called 
kori is so-called because it is the sheep of the Kurumbas, Again 
the ancient lexicographer of the Tamil language, Pingala Muni, 
defines Kummban as 4 Kurunila-mannar or petty chieftains. But 
the most common derivation is from Tamil kurumhu, wickedness, 


1 There is much <lo\ihb as to the date of the downfall of the Pal lay a, kingdom., 
bat it must haye taken place at some time between the seventh and ninth cen- 
turies. 
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so that Kurumban means a wicked man. With this may he chap.' it. 

compared the derivation of Kalian from kalavu , theft, and the Shepherds 

Kalians are now generally believed to have been closely connected 

if not identical with the original Knrumbas. On the other hand — ~ 

the true derivation may be in the other direction, as in the case Kurumba * 

of the Sclavs. According to tradition the Knrumbas are the 

descendants of a K&pu man by a concubine of the same caste, but 

there does not seem to be the slightest connection between the two 

castes. The language of the Knrumbas is a dialect of Canarese 

and not of Tamil, as stated by Dr. Caldwell. It resembles the 

old Canarese. 

The Knrumbas are divided into three endogamous divisions, 
viz., (1) Attikankana, (2) TJnnekankana, (3) And6. In Canarese 
attl means ‘cotton/ unne 4 woollen/ while kankana is a thread 
tied round the wrist at the time of marriage and the first and second 
sub-divisions nse respectively cotton and woollen threads at their 
marriages. ‘ Ande 5 is a small vessel used by the And6 Kurubas 
for milking goats. The Andes are Ling&yats and use the cotton 
and woollen threads mixed. All these divisions weave black cumb- 
lies (blankets), hut one sub-section called Sunnata or Yasa (new) 

Kurumbas make only white blankets. 

They are still further divided into clans or ‘ gumpm / each having 
a headman or gum called a gaudu , who gives his name to the clan. 

And the clans are again sub-divided into gotras or septs, which are 
mostly of totemistie origin, and retain their totemistic character 
to this day. The sub-divisions of some other castes are possibly 
of totemistic origin, but this is the only Madras caste in which 
the system of totems is still a living system. The existence of 
this curious survival was elicited by the personal inquiries of the 
editor of this edition and the information here given may he 
accepted as trustworthy. There are nearly fifty of these septs 
and the names of them are given below. Each sept bears the 
name of an animal, a tree, a plant or of some material object, 
which the members of that sept are prohibited from killing, eating, 
cutting, &c. The Arisana gotram is particularly worthy of notice. 

The name means ‘saffron’ and this was originally taboo , hut as 
this caused inconvenience the korra grain has been substituted for 
saffron, although the old name of the sept was retained. Mem- 
bers of the same sept or gotram cannot intermarry, hut intermar- 
riage is allowed between members of different septs, provided they 
belong to the same main sub-division ; 
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Name of 
Sept. 

Totem. 

Name of 
Sept. 

Totem, 

Alige 


A kind of drum. 

Ibabire 

Tortoise. 

Alu 


Milk. 

Irula 

Night. 

Andara 


Panel ill (booth). 

Iruvu 

Black ant. 

Ane 


Elephant. 

Jelakuppa ... 

Fish. 

Ari 


Ebony. 

Jirige 

Cumin. 

Arisana 


Saffron, 

Jivala 

A small insect. 

Avu 


Snake. 

Kalle 

Bengal gram. 

Bandi 


Cart. 

Ranch u 

Bell-metal. 

Bela 


Babnl tree. 

Kavada 

Coloured border of a 

Belata 


Wood-apple, 


cloth. 

Belli 


Silver. 

Malli 

Jasmine. 

Benise 


Flint stone. 

Menusu 

. Pepper. 

Bevu 


An instrument for 

Minchu 

A metal ring for the 



cleaning wool. 


toe. 

Bmu 


A roll of woollen 

Mise 

Moustache. 



thread. 

N&li 

Bamboo tube. 

Bdla 


Bangle. 

Nayi 

Dog. 

Chela 


Scorpion. 

(5thu 

Goat. 

Chilla 


A kind of tree (8 try eh- 

Putta 

Ant-hill, snake-hole. 



nos potatorium). 

Samanti 

A flower (Chrysan- 

D6va 


Pine tree ( Seltica In - 1 


themum indicus). 



dica). 

Sankhu 

Shell. 

Emme 


Buffalo. 

Sinnata 

Gold. 

Gali 


Devil. 

Turaka 

Musalman. 

Gatida 


Headman. 

Ungara 

Ring. 

Gulimi 


Pickaxe. 

Uppiri 

Earth-salt. 


Each, community of Kurumbas residing in a group of villages 
has a headman or gaudu . He acts the part of a priest or pfijdri 
in all their ceremonies, as no Br&hmans are invited for the occasion. 
He presides over their tribal meetings and settles the disputes. 
He is paid 4 annas or, as they call it, one 6 rhka, * per house per 
annum. He is a strict vegetarian and will not eat with other 
Kurumbas. 

The religion of the Kurumbas is a species of ancestor worship. 
None of the gods of the Hindu pantheon are venerated by them, 
though these are now beginning to attract their attention. Besides 
the totems which the respective septs worship, each clan has a 
separate household deity, apparently the common ancestor. The 
names Battiappa, Irsikappa, Birappa and Olagara Siddhappa 
suggest this, and the people admit that they were not super- 
natural heings, hut only heroes. The Gaudu is entrusted with the 
custody of a golden image representing the hero of the clan, and 
keeps it carefully in a small bos filled with turmeric powder. 
There are also stone images set up in temples built for the purpose. 
Once a year several neighbouring clans assemble at one of their 
bigger temples, which is lighted with ghee, and placing their 
images in a row, offer to them flowers, cocoanuts, milk, &c., but do 
not slay any victim. On the last day of their festival the Kurumbas 
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take a bath and worship a bull and break cocoanuts upon the heads 
of puj&ris who have an hereditary right to the distinction, and 
upon the head of the sacred bull. Some Kurumbas do not adopt 
this apparently inhuman practice. A pujiri or priest supposed to 
have some supernatural power officiates and begins by breaking a 
few nuts on the heads of those nearest to him, and then the rest 
go on, the fragments belonging by right to those whose skulls have 
cracked them, and who value the pieces as sacred morsels of food. 
For a month before this ceremony all the people have taken no 
meat, and for three days the puj aris have lived on fruits and milk 
alone. At the feast therefore all indulge in rather immoderate 
eating, but drink no liquor, calling excitedly upon their particular 
god to grant them a prosperous year. 

The temples of this caste are usually rather extensive, but 
rude, low structures, resembling an enclosed mantapam supported 
upon rough stone pillars, with a small inner shrine, where the 
idols are placed during festival time. A wall of stones encloses a 
considerable space round the temple, and this is covered with small 
structures formed of four flat stones, three being the walls and the 
fourth the roof. The stone facing the open side often has a figure 
sculptured upon it, representing the deceased gaudu or phj&ri to 
whom it is dedicated. For each deceased person of this rank one 
of these monuments is constructed, and here periodically, and 
always during the annual feasts, puja is made not only to the 
spirits of the deceased chiefs, but also to those of all who have died 
in the clan. It seems impossible not to connect this with those 
strange structures called by the natives P&ndava’s temples. They 
are numerous where the Kurumbas are now found, and are known 
to have been raised over the graves of the dead. Though the 
Kurumbas bury, they do not now raise their monuments over the 
resting place of the corpse, nor can they build them upon anything 
approaching to the gigantic scale of the ancient kistvaen or 
dolmen. 

The mother and the child remain in a separate hut for the 
first ten days after delivery. On the eleventh day all the Kurumba 
females of the village bring each a pot of hot water and bathe the 
mother and child. Betel and nuts are distributed and all the 
people of the village eat in the mother’s house. On the next 
market-day her husband, with some of his male friends, goes to a 
neighbouring market and consults with a Korava or Yerukala 
what name is to be given to the child, and the name he mentions is 
then given to it. 

Early marriage is allowed, but it is not compulsory. As a pre- 
liminary to the marriage the bridegroom's father observes certain 
marks or * curls ’ on the head of the bride proposed. Some of 
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Uese are believed to forbode prosperity and others only misery to 
the famil y into which the girl enters. They are, therefore, very 
cautious in selecting only such girls as possess curls (nidi) of 
Rood fortune. This curious custom obtaining among this primi- 
tive tribe is observed by others only in the case of the purchase of 
cows, bulls and horses. One of the good curls is the bashingan 
found on the forehead; aud the bad ones are the phjandkallu at 
the back of the head, and the edirmli near the right temple. But 
widowers seeking for wives are not generally particular in this 
Tespect. The marriage is celebrated in the bride-groom’s bouse, 
and if the bride belongs to a different village she is escorted to 
that, of the bridegroom and is made to wait in a particular spot 
outside it, selected for the occasion. On the first day of the mar- 
riage puma himbarn, a small decorated vessel containing milk or 
Rhee with a two-anna piece and a cocoanut placed on the betel leaf 
spread over the mouth of it, is taken by the bridegroom’s relations 
to meet the bride’s party. There the distribution of pdtmipdri 
takes. place and both parties return to the village. Meanwhile th© 
marriage booth is erected and twelve twigs of ndval [Co Igptranthcs 
cw'yophillqfolia ) are tied to the twelve pillars, the central or the 
milk post ’, under which the bridal pair sit, being smeared with 
saffron and a yellow thread being tied thereto. In an auspicious 
lour of the third day the couple are made to sit in the booth, the 
bridegroom facing the east and the bride facing west. On a 
blanket spread near the Jatmbam 2| measures of rice, a tali or bottu, 
one cocoanut, betel-leaf and camphor are placed. The Gaudu 
places a ball of vibhuti (sacred ashes) thereon, breaks a cocoanut 
and worships the kumbam, while camphor is also burnt. The 
traudu next takes the tali, blesses it and gives it to then bridegroom, 
who ties it round the bride’s neck. The Gaudu then throwing rice 
°n the heads of the pair, recites the following song : — 


Girinctti girirama, 
Sartge (Uvakka, 
Magalu bartdkmdu, 
Ranchi kdlangi, 
Kudini t igindi, 
Punyavanta magale, 


Bdgyavanta magale, 
Basavanna bands, 
Teginannu musuku, 
Sobattu sobana ! 
Sobattu sobana ! 


The girl now rem0 ves her veil and the men and women assem- 
bled throw rice on the heads of the bridal pair. The ends of their 
garments are then tied and two girls and three hoys are made to 
eat out. of the plates placed before the married couple. A feast to 
a 1 their relations completes the ceremony. The Gaudu receives 
* measur es of rice, five handfuls of nut and betel-leaf, and 12 

saffrons as hi s f ee . 
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Even though the girl has attained puberty the nuptial cere- 
mony is not coincident with the wedding but is celebrated a few 
months later. When a girl attains her maturity she is kept in a 
separate hut for nine days. On the tenth day the hut is removed 
outside the village and burnt, while the girl is made to bathe in a 
tank or well and brought home, but she is not permitted to touch 
any member of the family for three days more, A feast is also 
given to all her relations. If a female has committed adultery 
with any man of the tribe, a regular enquiry is instituted before 
the panchdyat and the woman sent to her father’s house, and all the 
people of the tribe are fed at the expense of the seducer. 

As soon as life is extinct the body is washed and taken in a bier 
to the burial-ground where it is interred. The son or, in his 
absence, a near relative goes round the grave three times, carry- 
ing a pot of water in which he makes a hole at each round. On 
the third round he throws down the pot and returns home straight 
away without turning his face towards the direction of the grave. 
For three days the four carriers of the bier are not admitted into 
their houses, but they are fed at the cost of the deceased’s heir. 
On the third day cooked rice, a fowl and water are taken to the 
burial-ground and placed near the grave to be eaten by the spirit 
of the dead. The son and all his relations return home beating 
on their mouths. Pollution is observed for ten days and on the 
eleventh day sheep and fowls are killed and a grand feast is given 
to the Kurumbas of the village. Before the feast commences 
a leaf containing food is placed in a corner of the house and 
worshipped. This is removed on the next morning and placed 
over the roof to be eaten by crows. If the deceased be a male, 
the glass bangles worn by his wife on her right arm are broken on 
the same day. 

The rule of inheritance differs very little from that current 
among other Hindus, but the daughter, if the deceased has no son, 
shares equally with the agnates. The ordinary titles of the 
Kurumbas are I Teggade and Gauda. Many, however, have for- 
gotten the names of their idols, and have taken the title Ndyakkan 
while others have no addition to their simple names. 

Kaimadiyans are immigrants from the province of Mysore. 
Their traditional occupation is said to have been military service, 
although they follow, at present, different pursuits in different 
districts. They are usually cattle-breeders and cultivators in 
North Arcot, South Arcot and Chingleput, and traders in the 
southern districts. Most of them are Ling&yats, but a few are 
Vaishnavites. They employ Br&hmans as priests. Their girls 
are married either before or after puberty. Divorce is allowed 
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CHAP. It. only for adultery by the wife. Widows may not remarry. The 
artisans, dead are either burned or buried. They eat mutton, fowls, fish 
and deer. Their usual agnomen is Baut } and in some places they 
are addressed as Ndyakkan, 

Kammala and Kamm&las or Kamsalas, the artisan caste, allege that they 
a s * are sprung from Panchamukha Brahma, or Brahma with five faces. 

This deity had five consorts, from whom were descended the five 
classes into which the Kammdlas are divided, each engaged in a 
different trade, viz., the blacksmiths, carpenters, braziers, stone- 
masons and goldsmiths. Their traditions state that they origin- 
ally came from the north of India, where they possessed the magic 
power of creation and lived in a strong fort called K&nthak6ta. 
Their power and prosperity eventually excited the jealousy of 
the reigning power, and they were expelled, seeking refuge in 
Southern India, all the noble architecture of which was produced 
by them. Proud of their achievements the Kamm&las pretend 
to a superiority even over the Br&hmans, and have priests from 
among themselves, who claim an independent access to the VMas. 
They also assert that they are the originators of grammar,^ logic, 
mathematics and theology, and therefore style themselves Ach&ri, 
or religious instructors. A few are called Batons. All wear the 
sacred thread and refuse to eat with others, even with Br&hmans. 
‘They imitate the Brahmans in all their ceremonies. Girls must 
be married before puberty. Widow marriage is prohibited strictly 
and the use of flesh and alcohol only nominally. Many of them 
bury the dead in the sitting posture, but cremation is also practised. 

The Br&hmans and Kammalas appear from time immemorial 
to have been rivals. The former say that Yisvakarma, the son of 
Brahma, from whom they assert that all Kamm&las are descended, 
•was condemned to become a Ohand&la or outcaste, and that his 
progeny are therefore the lowest of the low. The Kamm&las retort 
that Yisva Satha Brahma, the progenitor of the priestly class, was 
.also cursed and turned into a Chand&la and that therefore they 
are not only as good as Br&hmans, hut a good deal better, since 
they still act the part of the deity in ministering to the wants of all 
mankind. The Br&hmans depend upon them for their temples and 
idols, the Kshatriyas for their weapons of war, the Yaisyas for 
their balances and other implements of trade, and the Sfidras for 
their instruments of husbandry ,; in fact non© are independent 
of their aid. The wordy warfare of this kind often waxes hot and 
fierce, but by most the artisans are placed far lower in the social 
scale than the BrAhmans. 

^OASTE&f DAvangas are a caste of Telugu weavers, the name being 
De-vAaga, derived from Dem-angam or the limb of God. The patron deity 
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of the caste is Chaudan&yaki, who is regarded as the personifi- CHAP. .IV. 
cation of the power of Siva. The Devdngas are divided into two Weaving* 
linguistic sections called the Telugu Dev&ngas and the Canarese J!L- * 
D4vdngas. The latter are called Jandras which means 6 the D6v&nga. 
great men. 5 They have priests of their own, but some employ 
Br&hmans also. The marriage of girls generally takes place after 
puberty. The remarriage of widows is permitted. Divorce may 
be obtained by the husband for unchaste conduct on the part of 
his wife, by an appeal to a caste paneMyat. The dead are usually 
buried in the sitting posture, and a hut of milk-hedge branches 
is erected over the grave. The people are flesh-eaters, and liquor 
is only nominally forbidden. Their usual title is Chetti. 

Jan dr as are, as stated above, the Canarese section of the jandra. 
Dev&ngas, and they are often called by that name. The J&ndras 
principally worship a female deity called Chaudesvari, who is 
regarded as the personification of the power of Siva, and as superior 
in power to all other gods, including the Hindu triad. The caste 
is most numerous in the M&darp&fe division. They are not parti- 
cular as regards eating in the houses of any respectable Sfidra 
caste. 

Janappam is the name of a caste which engages in trade hy janappan. 
hawking goods about the towns and villages of the district. Origin- 
ally they were merely manufacturers of gunny bags out of hemp 
(janapa) and so obtained their name, but now they are met with 
as Disaris or religious beggars, sweetmeat-sellers and hawkers 
of English cloths and other goods. By the time they have 
attained to the last honorable profession, they assume to be Bali j as. 

Telugu is their vernacular and Chetti their usual caste name. 

According to their own tradition they sprung from a y&gam 
made by Bramha, and their remote ancestor thus produced was, 
they say, asked by the merchants of the country to invent some 
means for carrying about their wares. He obtained some seeds 
from the ashes of Brahma’s y&gam, which he sowed, and the 
plant which sprung was the country hemp which he manufac- 
tured into a gunny bag. The Janapa Chettis are enterprising 
men in their way, and are much employed at the fairs of Grudi- 
y&ttam and other places as cattle-brokers. 

Kaikolans form the principal weaving class in the district, Kaiktflaru. 
producing large quantities of the male and female cotton cloths 
ordinarily worn by the people. The word Kaikolan is simply the 
Tamil equivalent of the Sanskrit Vzrabdhu , a mythological hero 
from whom both the Kaikdlas and a section of the Paraiyans claim 
descent. They are also called Sengundar ( sengundam , red dagger) 
iu consequence of the circumstances narrated in the following 
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legend. The people of the earth being harassed by certain 
demons, applied to Siva for help. Siva was enraged against the 
giant and sent forth six sparks of fire from his eyes. His wife 
Fdrvati was frightened and retired to her chamber, and in so doing 
dropped nine beads from her anklets. Siva converted the beads 
into as many females, to each of whom was bom a hero with full- 
grown moustaches and a dagger, and those nine heroes with Subra- 
rnanya at their head, marched in command of a large force and 
destroyed the demons. The Kaikolans or Sengundas are said to 
be the descendants of Virabdhu, one of these heroes* 

The Kaikolans say that they were first brought into Tondaman- 
dalam by Adondai, who placed them in charge of the various 
temples that he built in the country. Until quite recently it was 
the custom that the eldest daughter of a family should be pre- 
sented to some temple as a dancing girl or ‘ ddsi/ but this is now 
rare, since fear of prosecution under the Penal Code restrains 
them. It is said that where the head of a house dies leaving only 
female issue, one of the girls is made a ddsi in order to allow of 
her working like a man at the loom, for no woman not dedicated 
in this manner may do so. 

The Kaikolans worship Siva, and some are Lingdyats. Tamil 
is their vernacular, and Brdhmans are their priests. Lingdyats 
bury and the others bum their dead. Widows are allowed to 
remarry if they have no issue, but not otherwise, and if the 
popular idea that a Kaikola woman is never barren be true., this 
must seldom take place. Flesh-eating is only nominally prohi- 
bited, and in their customs generally they are very free and easy. 
They may eat in the houses of Brdhmans and Komatis, but not in 
those of any other castes. They acknowledge the authority of a 
headman or Mahdn&ttdn, who resides in Conjee verarn but itine- 
rates among their villages, receiving presents and settling caste 
disputes. Where his decision is not accepted without demur, he 
imposes upon the refractory weavers the expense of a curious 
ceremony, in which the planting of a bamboo post forms part. 
From the top of this Mahdnattdn pronounces his decision, which 
must now be acquiesced in on pain of excommunication. The 
usual title of Kaikolans is Mudali. 

Patnillkirs are a foreign raoe of weavers, hailing from 
Surat and speaking Gfuzerdti, often called here the Patnfil language. 
They say that they were originally Brdhmans, living in a town 
of Surat called Ddvagiri, in which twelve streets were entirely 
peopled by them. For some reason, of which they profess them- 
selves to be ignorant, the residents of one of these streets were 
excommunicated by the rest of the caste and expelled. They 
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travelled southwards and settled in Tirupati, Arni, and Yellore, CHAP. IV 
as well as in Trichinopoly, Tan j ore, Madura, and other large Weaving 
towns, where they carried on their trade of silk-weaving (pat-nhl AsrE a ‘ 

| = silk thread), whence their name. Another story is to the effect Pafcnuikar. 

1 that they were hound to produce a certain number of silken cloths 

j at each Dipdvali feast in Devagiri for the goddess Lakshxni. One 

year their supply fell short, and they were cursed by the goddess, 
who decreed that they should no longer be regarded as Brdh- 
mans. They however still claim to be such, and follow the customs 
j of that caste, though they refuse to eat with them. They acknow- 

ledge priests from among themselves, as well as from among Brah- 
mans, and profess to look down upon all other castes. In religion 
j they are divided into Smdrtas, Vaishnavas, and Vy dp iris, some 

j among the Smdrtas being Lingdyats. In appearance they are 

lighter complexioned than the southern castes, and are usually in 
well-to-do circumstances, though ordinarily illiterate. Those who 
j can write usually employ the Telugu characters in writing their 

j language. 

Rangari is a caste of dyers, chiefly found in Wdldjdpet. Bangari. 

\ They claim to be Kshatriyas, who accompanied Rdma in his eon- 

i quest of Ceylon, from which fact one of their names, Langdris 

| (lanka, the island, Ceylon), is said to be derived. Rdma for 

f some reason or other became incensed against and persecuted them. 

Most were destroyed, but a respectable Kshatriya lady saved her 
;i two sons by taking off their sacred threads and causing on© to 

pretend that he was a tailor sewing, and the other that he was a 
dyer, colouring his thread with the red betel-nut and leaf, which 
she hurriedly supplied out of her mouth. The boys became the 
I progenitors of the caste, the members of which now wear the 

thread. The descendants of the one brother are tailors and of the 
J other, the most numerous, dyers. Their chief feasts are the 

I Dassara and Kdman, the former celebrated in honour of the god- 

1 dess Tulasi and the latter of Manmada, the Indian Cupid, fabled 

L to have been destroyed by the flame of Siva’s third eye. During 

| the Kdman feast fires of combustible materials are lighted, round 

j; which the votaries gather, and, beating their mouths, exclaim 

j: ‘ laba, laba,’ lamenting the death of Cupid. In this feast Rdj- 

| puts, Mahrdttas, Bondilis, and Gruzeratis also join. The Rangdris 

I speak Mardthi, which they write in the northern character, and 

k name Poona and Sholapore as the places in which they originally 

resided. In appearance they do not at all resemble the other 
claimants to Kshatriya descent, the Rdzus and Rdjputs, for they 
are poorly _ developed and by no means handsome. Widow 
remarriage is permitted where children . have not been bom, but 
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remarried widows are prohibited from taking part in religions 
ceremonies, which seems a sign that the concession has been 
reluctantly permitted. In most of their customs they differ but 
little from the RAzus, eating meat and drinking spirits, but not 
keeping their women gosha. 

Sale is a Telugu caste of weavers attached to the worship 
of Vishnu. They wear the sacred thread, but appear to possess 
no tradition, fabulous or otherwise, regarding their origin. They 
do not allow the remarriage of widows, but permit flesh-eating and 
are not particular in whose house they take their meals. They are 
divided into Pika Sales and Padma Silas, the members of 
which never intermarry. 

S6niyan is another Telugu weaving caste, which however 
worships Siva, usually under the Lingiyat form of worship. The 
Lingiyats resemble the Linga Balijas in their customs in all 
respects, except that they recognize shtakam, or pollution, and 
bathe to remove it. They have no subdivisions among them- 
selves, and freely eat in the houses of all Linga Balijas, but 
the latter will not eat with them. They entirely disregard the 
spiritual authority of the BrAhmans, recognizing priests among 
the Linga Balijas, Jangams, or PandArams. In the exercise of 
their trade they are distinguished from the Kaik61ans in that they 
sometimes weave in silk, which the Kaikolans never do. 

Togatas are also Telugu weavers and are more numerous in 
Cuddapah than in North Arcot. They manufacture the coarsest, 
kinds of cloths, such as are worn only by the poorer classes. They 
are generally Vaishnavites and wear the sacred thread. Their 
widows are allowed to remarry. They bury the dead, 

Dudikulas are Muhammadans who have taken to the trade of 
cotton-cleaning, as their name implies (dude — cotton, and ekuta = 
to clean). By the Tamils they are called PanjAris, which has the 
same significance. Though Muhammadans, they have adopted 
or retained many of the customs of the Hindus around them, 
tying a tAli to the bride at marriage, being very ignorant of the 
Muhammadan religion, and even joining in Hindu worship as far 
as allowable. Circumcision is, however, invariable and they are 
much given to the worship of Muhammadan saints. In dress 
they resemble the Hindus, and often shave off the beard, but do 
not leave a single lock of hair upon the head as most Hindus do. 
They were originally Sheiks, hut, though their names are Muham- 
madan, they drop the name of Sheik for males and Bx for 
females. In large towns their manners approach more closely to 
those of the Muhammadans. 
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Grandlas afe the ordinary Telugu caste of oil-pressers. The 
name is derived from the Telugu gdniga , an oil-mill. The 
G&ndlas are of two kinds, Onteddu and Rendeddu ; the latter are 
also called V dniyans. The former do not wear the sacred thread, 
while the latter do. In fact the caste closely resembles the 
Yaniyans except that they speak Telugu instead of Tamil and 
use but one bullock to work the mill, while the V&niyans use two. 
They employ Linga Balijas as their priests. Their imigne of 
marriage is a bundle of 101 yellow-colored threads, without a 
tali or bottii, Their girls are married either before or after puberty. 
The dead are generally burned, but the poor bury. Onteddu 
G&ndlas are also called Deva G&ndlas, and belong to the right- 
hand faction, while the Bendeddu G&ndlas or Y&niyans belong 
to the left. 

Vaniyans are the other chief caste of oil-pressers. The word 
mnijyam signifies trade, and trade in oil, as well as its manufac- 
ture, is the usual employment of this caste, who assert that 
they are Vaisyas and claim the Vaisyapur&nam as their holy hook. 
They are said to have assumed the thread only within the last 
fifty or sixty years, and are reputed to be the result of a y&gam 
performed by a saint called Yakkuna MakarisLi. The caste 
contains four sub-divisions called Kam&kshiamma, YisdMksbi- 
amma, Ac’ehu-tali, and Toppa-tili, the two first referring to the 
goddesses principally worshipped by each, and the two last to the 
peculiar kinds of tdlis, or marriage tokens, worn by their women. 
They have the same customs as the Beri Chettis, but are not 
particular in observing the rule which forbids the eating of flesh. 

A bastard branch of the Vdniyas is called the Pillai kuttarn, 
which is said to have sprung from the concubine of a Ydniyan 
who lived many years ago. The members of this class are never 
found except where Ydniyans live, and are supposed to have a 
right to be fed and clothed by them. Should this be refused, 
they utter the most terrible curses, and in this manner eventually 
intimidate the uncharitable into giving them alms. 

Kllimnaras or Kusavans are the potters of the country, 
and were probably at one time a single caste, but are now divided 
into Telugus, Northern Tamilians and Southern Tamilians, who 
have similar customs, but will not intermarry or eat together. 
Their names are derived from the Sanskrit ‘ ku, ? signifying earth, 
the material in which they work. The northern and southern 
potters differ in that, the former use a wheel of earthenware, and 
the latter one made of wood. The Telugu potters are usually 
followers of Yishnu and the Tamilians of Siva, some being also 
Ling&yats and therefore burying their dead. 
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All the potters claim an impure Brahmanical descent, telling 
the following story regarding their origin. A learned Br&hman, 
after long study, discovered the day and hour in which he might 
beget a mighty offspring. For this auspicious time he waited long, 
and at its approach started for the house of his selected bride, 
but floods detained him, and when he should have been with her 
he was stopping in a potter’s house. He was, however, resolved 
not to lose the opportunity, and by the daughter of his host he had 
a son, the celebrated S&livdhana. This hero in his infancy devel- 
oped a genius for pottery, and used to amuse himself by making 
earthen figures of mounted warriors, which he stored in large 
numbers in a particular place. After a time Yikramdrka invaded 
Southern India and ordered the people to supply him with pots 
for his army. They applied to S&liv&hana, who miraculously 
infused life into his clay figures and led them to battle against the 
enemy, whom he defeated, and the country (Mysore) fell into his 
hands. Eventually he was left as its ruler, and became the 
ancestor of the early Mysore rdjds. Such is the story current 
among the potters, who generally believe that they are his pro- 
geny. They all live in a state of poverty and ignorance and are 
considered of a low rank among other Sudras, whom they resemble 
in their customs. Flesh-eating, though said to have been origin- 
ally prohibited, is now permitted, hut not widow remarriage. 

B6sta is a Telugu caste, the proper occupation of which is 
hunting and fishing, but they have largely taken to agriculture 
and the profession of bearers and cooks ; as the last they are very 
skilful, being usually employed by poligars and rich SMras. 
Many also trade, and all are in a flourishing condition, being 
most numerous above the ghdts. The name appears to have no 
meaning, hut they call themselves * Sfitakulam,* and say they 
are the descendants of the rishi Sfita Mahamuni. The term 
Sfita also applies to the offspring of a Kshatriya by a Brdhman, 
but it seems more probable that the Bdstas gained the name from 
their superiority in the culinary art, fi Suta ; also meaning 4 cook/ 
In their customs they resemble other Sudras who eat flesh. They 
are divided into Telugu Best as and Parikiti Bestas, the difference 
between them being chiefly one of religious observance, the former 
being in the habit of getting themselves branded on the shoulders 
with the Vaishnavlte emblems chank and chakram, and the latter 
never undergoing this ceremony. It is a rule with them to employ 
Ddsaris as the messengers of a death, and Ts&kalas as those of a 
birth, or of the fact that a girl has reached womanhood. Their chief 
object of worship is Hanumdn, ‘ the monkey god,’ a picture or figure 
of whom they always have in their houses for domestic worship. 
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Boya is another Telugu hunting caste, chiefly found above 
the ghcits. Many of the poligars of that part of the country used 
to belong to the caste, and proved themselves so lawless and 
turbulent that they were dispossessed. Now they are usually 
cultivators. They have several divisions, the chief of which are 
the Mulki Boyas and the Pala Boy as, who cannot intermarry. 
Their most peculiar custom relates to marriages, in which the 
bride, besides having a golden t&li tied to her neck, has an iron 
ring fastened to her wrist with black string, and the bride- 
groom has the same. Widows may not remarry or wear black 
bangles, but they wear silver ones. They bury their dead and 
use MMigas as their messengers on such occasions. The Tirupati 
sw&mi and the goddess Grangamma are the chief objects of their 
devotion. 

Pallis are a fishing caste of the Telugu districts. It seems 
probable that they are a branch of the great Palli or Yanniya 
tribe, for Buchanan refers to the Mina Pallis and Yana Pallis. 
The caste is not very numerous in North Arcot, and many of those 
who appear as Pallis in the census returns are probably the 
ordinary Pallis or Yanniyans. 

Sembadavans are the Tamil representatives of the above 
fishing tribes. The name is by some said to be derived from 
6 Sivan-padavar ’ (Siva’s boatmen), but by others, and more 
probably, from 4 sempadavar 3 (good boatmen). They are only 
found in the Tamil portion of the district, where they do not 
hunt, but act as boatmen and fishers. They have little oppor- 
tunity of exercising the former profession, but during heavy 
freshes in the big rivers they ferry people from bank to bank 
in round leather-covered basket coracles, which they push along, 
swimming or wading by the side, or assist the timid to ford by 
holding their hands. At such times they make considerable 
hauls. During the rest of the year they subsist by fishing in 
the tanks. They are Saivites and some worship the lingam, 
but all chiefly reverence a goddess called Ank&laimnan, whom 
they describe as a Sembadava girl, of whom Siva became en- 
amoured. To this sakti they occasionally offer animal sacrifices, 
and many of the inferior Sudra castes gathering up the ashes of 
the sacrificial fires use them for making Siva marks upon their 
bodies. According to their own account Siva was much pleased 
with their ancestors’ devotion to him when they lived upon the 
seashore by catching a few fish with difficulty, and in recognition 
of their piety furnished them with a net and directed various 
other castes to become fish-eaters, so that the Sembadavar might 
live comfortably. They are never in well-to-do circumstances, 
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but rarely in want, as their profession supplies them pretty regu- 
larly with food, and there is a large demand for fish among the 
people. 

V6dans were formerly hunters and soldiers, and it is this 
east© whioh furnished a considerable and valuable contingent to 
the early Hindu kings and latterly to tho armies of Hyder and 
Tippoo. They are supposed by some to be the remnants of the 
earliest inhabitants of the peninsula and identical with the Veddahs 
of Ceylon. They are also called Y&lmikiilu, which means ‘those 
who live on the products of ant-hill (■ valmtkam ).’ 

Malas are the Paraiyans of the Telugu country. Dr. 
Oppert derives the word from a Dra vidian root meaning a 
mountain which is represented by the Tamil rnalai, Telugu mala, 
&c. The most important sub-divisions among the Milas of North 
Arcot are the Arava, Boya, Murikin&ti, Morasa, Beddi-bhfimi, 
P&kan&ti, Pokan^ti, and Tangal&n M&las. Of these the Beddi- 
bhfimi is the highest and corresponds to the Tangal&n Paraiyans. 
The Boyala M&las are the next and eat cattle that die from 
disease, as do the P&kan&ti M&las. The Murikindti Mdlas are the 
lowest, performing scavengers’ work and corresponding to the 
Yelldm Paraiyans among the Tamilians. Arava Mdlas are, of 
course, Paraiyans and so probably are the Tangal&ns, 

The Mdlas, like the Paraiyans, are said to have been weavers 
at one time, but very few are engaged in this occupation at the 
present day-. Most of them are now labourers. Like the Telugu 
people generally, the majority of the Mdlas are nominally Vaishna- 
vites, but they are not allowed inside Yishnu temples and their 
real allegiance is given to the demons and village deities. They 
have priests of their own, called Mdla Ddsaris. There is no rule 
prescribing early marriage, but the statistics show that marriage 
before puberty is common. Divorce is free, but if a man sends his 
wife away for no serious fault on her part, he must make a money 
payment to her, and if she is the one who makes the divorce, then 
whatever the cause, her next husband must pay a fine which goes 
not to the previous husband but to the caste. The remarriage of 
widows i§ permitted, but the second marriage is attended with 
much less formality than the first. They have no titles. 

Paraiyans or Pariahs are the agricultural labourers of the 
Tamil districts. The word Paraiyan is ordinarily derived from 
the Tamil parai which means a drum ; but Dr. Oppert asserts 
that it is etymologically connected with pahariya or parvatiya , a 
hill man. Whatever the derivation of c Paraiyan ’ the tribe must 
at one time have held an influential position, for there are curious 
survivals of this in certain privileges which the Paraiyans have 
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retained to the present day. They are said to have eighteen CHAP. IV. 
sub-divisions, but the Tangal&n Paraiyans are the only sub- Laboured 
division which is found in large numbers in the North Arcot Para ~^ 
district. Many of them are employed as domestic servants of 
Europeans and East Indians, and as grooms. The Konga Parai- 
yans and the Yell&m Paraiyans, who do scavengering work, will 
eat cows that have died a natural death, while Tangaldns only eat 
such as have been slaughtered. The Tangal&ns profess to have 
once been a very respectable class,* and wear the sacred thread at 
weddings and funerals, while the other divisions never assume 
it. The Tangakms are sometimes called Mdriyas . 8 

Among the lower class of Yelldm Paraiyans, who are the 
village totiSy the following legend is current, accounting for the 
perquisites which they get for performing the menial work of the 
village. When Adi Sesha was supporting the earth, he became 
weary and prayed to Siva for assistance. Siva ordered a Paraiyan 
to heat upon his drum and cry i let the ripe decay/ The Paraiyan 
enquired what should he his reward, and was granted the following 
privileges, viz., mankiili (reward for burning corpses), sdn tuni (a 
span cloth), vdykkarisi (the rice in the corpse’s mouth), pinda soru 
(morsel of boiled rice), and suttu kuli (fee for bringing firewood). 

This seemed to the Pariah very little, and so to increase the 
death-rate and consequently his perquisites, he cried ‘ let the ripe 
and the unripe decay/ The swdmi remonstrated with him, for 
the result of his cry was that children and the middle-aged among 
men died. The man pleaded poverty, and was given four addi- 
tional privileges, viz., a merkal to measure grain, a rod to measure 
the ground, a scythe to cut grass, and the privilege of carrying the 
karagam-pot when annually running over the village boundary. 

All the above privileges still belong to the village Yettis, who 
receive fees for performing the duties referred to in the legend. 

The Paraiyans have been but little affected by Brahmanical 
doctrines and customs, though in respect to ceremonies they 
have not escaped their influence. Paraiyans are nominally Saivites* 
but in reality they worship the female deities called M&ri&fcta, 

KAli, Ponniammdl and Mandaiamm&l, in whose little temples they 
offer rice, flowers, turmeric, and on important occasions a fowl or 
goat. The marriage of girls before puberty is very rare. Divorce 
is easy ; a husband can send away his wife at will, and she on her 
part can dissolve the marriage tie by simply returning the tdlL 
Widow marriage is freely allowed. The dead are usually buried* 

The occupation of the vast majority is agricultural or general 


® Cf. the M&ri Holeyas of South Cauara. 
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labour, but, like the Dombos and Panos of the GanjAm and Viza- 
gapatam hills, they seem to have been originally weavers, one of 
the sub-divisions being the Koliya or weaving Paraiyans. 

Vanniyans or Pallis.— These are a Tamil cultivating class, 
which is very numerous in the southern taluks, but regarded gener- 
ally as of inferior status. The name is derived from the Sanskrit 
Vanhi ‘ fire, ’ in consequence of the following legend. In the olden 
time two giants named VAtApi and MAhi worshipped Brahma with 
such devotion that they obtained from him immunity from death 
from every cause save fire, which element they had carelessly 
omitted to include in their enumeration. Protected thus they 
harried the country, and VAtApi went the length of swallowing 
VAyu, the god of the winds, while Mdhi devoured the sun. The 
earth was therefore enveloped in perpetual darkness and stillness, a 
condition of affairs which struck terror into the minds of the devatas 
and led them to appeal to Brahma. He, recollecting the omission 
made by the giants, directed his suppliants to desire the rishi Jam- 
bava MahAmuni to perform a yAgam or sacrifice by fire. The 
order having been obeyed, armed horsemen sprung from the flames, 
who undertook twelve expeditions against VAtApi 9 and MAhi, whom 
they first destroyed and afterwards released VAyu and the sun 
from their bodies. Their leader then assumed the government of 
the country under the name of Rudra Vanniya Mallard j A, who had 
five sons, the ancestors of the Yanniya caste. These facts are said 
to be recorded in the Yaiddiswara temple in the Tanjore district. 
The Vanniyas have, apparently recently, raised a claim to be 
considered Kshatriyas, which is ridiculed by all other castes. They, 
however, quote several common stanzas in which acknowledged 
Kshatriya kings are called Vanniya, Palli, or NAyakar, and point 
to their sacred thread and the mantrams which they have always 
repeated morning and evening. Other castes declare that they 
are a link between Slidras and outcastes, and that an unscrupulous 
BrAhman, after investing one of them with the cord, taught him 
the morning and evening mantram. Their pretensions certainly 
seem modem, and the manners of most are rude. They allow 
widow remarriage, make divorce extremely easy, and eat flesh 
without scruple. In the marriage ceremony exists the peculiarity 
that the first of the posts supporting the booth must be cut from 
the Yanni, a tree which they much reverence because they say 
the PAndavas, who were like themselves Kshatriyas, during the 
last years of their wanderings, deposited their arms in a tree of 
this species. This wood was used to produce fire for performing 


9 The above tradition alludes to the destruction of the city of Y&t&pi bv N&ra- 
simha Yarma, king of the Pallis or Pallavas. 
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ydgains, and it is not improbable that there is a connection between CHAP, iw 
its name and that of the caste. The ordinary caste name is Kavan- Labourers. 
dan or Gmmden, though a few call themselves Mudali or N&yakar. y anniyan or 
PalK is the name usually applied to those of the caste who are in Paili. 
the lower ranks of life. The caste has many sub-divisions, such as 
Agni, Kavandan, Kudaikatti, Padaiy&c’chi, Paili and Eudra, &c. 

Tsakalas are washermen of the Telugu country. The ordi- Washermen. 
nary Tsdkalas are called Bdna Ts&kala in contradistinction to the Ts&kala, 
Guna or Yelama Ts&kala, who are dyers ; a reference has already 
been made to them in the notice of Yelamas with whom they seem 
to have some connection. The customs of the Ts&kalas are much 
the same as those of the K&pus. Naidu is occasionally used as a 
title hy the members of the Ts&kala caste, but the majority have 
no title. 

Vannans are the Tamil washermen, the word being derived Vann6n. 
from Vannam, beauty. With regard to their origin, there is a tradi- 
tion that they are the descendants of the mythological hero Vira - 
badra , who was ordered by Siva to wash the clothes of all men 
as an expiation of the sin of putting many people to death in the 
Daksha’s y&ga. Hence the Tamil washermen are frequently called 
‘ Yirabadran.’ Possibly they may once have been identical with 
the barbers, hut now they are themselves divided into Telugus and 
Tamilians, who do not intermarry. Having to purify all the 
filthy linen of the villagers, they are naturally regarded as a low, 
unclean class of Sudras, and are always poor. They add to their 
income legitimately hy hiring out the cloths of their customers 
to funeral parties, who lay them on the ground before the pall- 
bearers, so that these may not step upon the ground, and illegiti- 
mately hy letting them out on the sly to persons wishing to use 
them without having to purchase for themselves. 

Maxigalas and Ambattans are the barber castes, and are Barbers - 
probably of identical origin, but, like the potters, they have by 
difference of locality separated into Telugus and Tamilians, who 
do not intermarry. They number 22,000, or 1*2 per cent, of the 
population. Both are said to be the offspring of a Brahman hy 
a Vaisya woman. The Telugu name is referred to the word 
4 mangalam/ which means ‘ happiness J and also ‘ cleansing/ and 
is applied to barbers, because they take part in marriage cere- 
monies and add to the happiness of the occasion by the melodious 
sounds of their flutes (n&gasaram), while they also contribute 
to the cleanliness of the people by shaving their bodies. The 
Tamil name is supposed to be derived from c ambu ? (near) and 
£ tishtati ’ (to be), because barbers bend over those whom they 
operate upon. They are sometimes called £ N&vidan/ or those 
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who should not be touched, and are always considered so low and 
unclean that all classes, after making use of their services, have to 
bathe. The Telugus are divided into the Reddibhdml, Muriki- 
u&du, and Kurichin&du sub-divisions, and are mostly Yaishnavites. 
They consider the Tamilians as lower than themselves, beeanse 
they consent to shave the whole body, while the Telugus only 
shave the upper portions. The Tamil barbers seem to have no 
sub-divisions and many worship Siva. 

Besides their ordinary occupation, the members of this caste 
dabble in surgery, and their females practise midwifery in a 
barbarous fashion, not scrupling also to indulge largely in criminal 
acts connected with their profession. Flesh-eating is allowed, but 
not widow marriage. 

fdiga is one of the toddy-drawing castes of the Telugu 
country, the name being derived from Telugu (dchu 9 to draw. 
The f digas are supposed to be a branch of the Bali j a tribe, sepa- 
rated on account of their occupation. They are chiefly Yaishna- 
vites, having S&t&nis as their priests. They are divided into two 
classes, the Dandu f digas and the Bali j a Idigas, of whom the 
former used originally to distil arrack, but now that the manu- 
facture is a monopoly, they usually sell it. The Bali j a f digas 
extract toddy, the juice of the palm tree. They differ from the 
Sh&n&ns in some of their professional customs, for, while the 
Tamilians in climbing tie their knives behind them, the Telugus 
tie them on the right thigh. Tamilian drawers extract the juice 
from palmyras and cocoanuts, but rarely from the date, and the 
Telugus from the palmyras and dates, but never from cocoanuts. 
The chief object of their worship is Yellamma, the deity which 
presides over toddy and liquor. On every Sunday the pots 
containing liquor are decorated with flowers, saffron, &c., and 
offerings made to them. 

Shanans are the great toddy-drawing caste of the Tamil 
districts. In social position they are usually placed only a little 
above the Pallas and the Paraiyans, and are considered to be one 
of the polluting castes, but of late many of them have put forward 
a claim to be considered Kshatriyas* They were employed by 
former rulers as foot-soldiers and body-guards. The word SMn&n 
is ordinarily derived from Tamil sdru, meaning toddy. The 
principal sub-division of the SMn&ns in this district is the Sangidum 
SMn&n. The SMn&ns are a hard-working, industrious people, 
and pauperism is almost unknown among them. They are both 
baivites and Yaishnavites, and employ Br&hman priests. Widow 
marriage is said to be forbidden, but this is very doubtful. 
Their titles are Miippan, Grdmani and Ndttdn. 
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M&digas are workers in leather, an occupation of which they 
had the monopoly until the Muhammadans and Labbais appeared 
upon the scene. Whether they or the Mdlas are the lowest is a 
subject of dispute between the two classes, but by others they 
are considered as about equally low, and not caste people at all, 
and are not therefore allowed to ascend the Tirupati hill, enter the 
portico of a pagoda, or walk in the streets of a Br&hman village. 
The Madigas will not take food or water from Pariahs, nor the 
latter from the former, a prejudice which is taken advantage of in 
the K&lahasfci Bdjd’s stables to prevent tbeft of gram by the 
Pariah horsekeepers, the raw gram being sprinkled with water by 
M&digas in the sight of the Pariahs. The name Mddiga is said 
to be a corrupt form of M&tanga, a descendant of the sage Matanga 
Muni, and according to a tradition current in the caste, the 
Mddigas or Mdtangas have fallen to their present abject position 
owing to the curses of their ancestor M&tanga Muni. There was 
formerly a M&tauga dynasty in the Oanarese country, and the 
Mddigas are by some believed to be the descendants of people 
who were once a ruling caste. Their only tradition refers to one 
AnmdhaU , a Mddiga maiden, whom, they say, the rishi Agastya 
considered fit to be his wife. Proud of this distinction the cobblers 
often call themselves Arundhati’s caste. They are very filthy in 
their habits, eat almost anything, and drink to excess. The 
MS digas affect to worship the Hindu gods, but their favourite deity 
is Mdtangi. A widow may not remarry, but can live in concu- 
binage without any disgrace. 

At marriages the bridegroom has to provide thirty-five new 
pots and a sum of Bs. 5, which is spent in drink consumed 
by the guests. The ceremony is performed by their own priests, 
for no Br&hman will approach their haunts. They are the drum- 
mers and horn-blowers of their village, their horn being called 
‘ b&nkba 9 and their drum ‘ tappattai,’ but their main occupation 
is tanning and leather working, and they usually claim the privi- 
lege of taking free of payment the hides of all animals dying in 
the village, and are not always above increasing the death-rate by 
means of poison. 

Chakkiliyans are the leather -workers of the Tamil districts 
corresponding to the Mddigas of the Telugu country. The Chak- 
kiliyans appear to be immigrants from the Telngu or Oanarese 
districts, for a very large proportion of them speak Telugu or 
Oanarese though living in the Tamil country. In social position 
the Chakkiliyans occupy the lowest rack, but there is much dispute 
on this point between them and the Paraiyans. Nominally they 
are Saivites, but in reality devil worshippers. The mar am plant 
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(Gama auriculata) is held in much veneration by them, and the tdli 
is tied to a branch of it as a preliminary to marriage. Girls are 
not usually married before puberty. The bridegroom may be 
younger than the bride. Their widows may remarry. Divorce 
can be obtained at the pleasure of either party on payment of 
JEts. 12-12-0 to the other in the presence of the local head of the 
caste. Their women are considered to be very beautiful. They 
indulge very freely in intoxicating liquors, and will eat any flesh 
including beef, pork, &c. Hence they are called par excellence the 
flesh-eaters (Skt. shatkuli ), 

Jinigar. — There are a few members of this caste, chiefly in the 
Chendragiri taluk, whose ordinary occupation it now is to paint 
pictures. They were however once, it is said, artificers, and the 
account given of them is as follows. They were originally Rdzus 
from the Northern Circars, who, coming to the Chendragiri R6j& 
for employment, were set to watch members of the Kamxn&la 
caste who served the rdjd, in order to prevent idleness or fraud. 
After some time the Kammdlas finished an idol’s car, and, being 
inflated with pride, demanded to be allowed to sit in it before the 
sw&mi was himself placed there. For their arrogance they were 
expelled, and the Rdzus having by observation learned something 
of their craft, discharged their duties to the community. Under 
the nabobs they abandoned this walk in life and took to saddlery, 
whence came their name, from j(ni, a saddle, and now they are 
merely muchis. 

Dommaras are a nomad class of acrobats, who in many respects 
recall the gipsies to mind and raise the suggestion that their name 
may possibly be connected with the Dorns of Northern India. 
Both men and women are very clever tumblers and tight-rope 
dancers, exhibiting their feats as they wander about the country. 
They speak Telugu, Mardthi and Hindustani, but not generally 
Tamil, and are regarded as Sudras. They are a predatory class, 
great drunkards, and of most dissolute habits. The women often 
practise prostitution. 

Vagiriy^lu 10 . — This is the name, in their own language, of a 
class which lives by trapping birds. They have no Telugu name, 
but are called s hunters who hide behind a bullock’ (yeddu 
marigd vetagdndlu), or in Hindustani Paradhi and Mir shikari. 
Their language is a mixture of Telugu and Urdu, and they say 
that they are Kshatriyas of descent similar to that of the Sugdlis, 
but unlike the latter they all take the title Singh. They state 


The Collector informs me that this caste is not now to be found in the dis- 
trict. — E d, : 
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that many years ago in Raj putana there lived two brothers, the 
elder of whom was dull and the younger smart. One day they 
happened to be driving a bullock along a path by the side of a 
pool of water when they surprised Sita bathing. The younger 
brother hid behind his bullock, but the elder was too stupid to 
conceal himself, and so both were observed by the goddess, who 
was much annoyed and banished them to Southern India. The 
elder she ordered to live by carrying goods about the country on 
pack bullocks, and the younger to catch birds by means of two 
snares, which she obligingly formed from hair plucked from under 
her arm. Consequently the Vagiri veins never shave that portion 
of their body. In appearance they do not resemble the Sug&lis, 
being much darker, if possible dirtier, and not so well dressed. 
The women generally hawk about needles, while the men trap 
birds with the aid of hair snares and a bullock, behind which they 
crouch and imitate the cries of birds in a most perfect manner. 
The caste is divided into 4 tandas’ or gangs named after its head 
or Moto. There is only one gang in this district, of whom the 
head is L<ilman. The head-quarters is in Varaddreddipalli in the 
Ckittoor taluk, but parties go out with bullocks and booths to 
bunt their range, which includes North Arcot, Tiruppattur, and 
Y&niyamb&di in Salem. When unsuccessful in the profession, 
they take to begging, and one of the names they give themselves 
is bhikk&ri or beggar. Two or three times in the year all the 
parties assemble at Yarad&reddipalli for worship. The objects of 
this are three saktis called Mahan K&li, Chdmundi, and Maham« 
sn&yi, represented by small silver figures which L&lm&n has, from 
the poverty of the gang, had to mortgage to a Reddi of the 
village, who lends them to the gang for the few days of the 
festival. In their other customs they rather resemble the Sug&lis, 
but the services of a Br&hman are necessary for the marriage of 
an eldest daughter, while the Moto performs the ceremony for 
the rest. A. dowry of Rs. 19 is due to the bride’s mother, but 
need not be paid at once, though the mother-in-law causes much 
unpleasantness if she is kept waiting long. For three years, or 
until a child is born, the bridegroom must live with his mother- 
in-law, and after that may set up for himself. They are better 
behaved than the Sug&lis and probably less immoral in their 
ways. 

Bhatrazus seem originally to have been the bards who sang 
the praises of the various petty r&j&s and poligars of the country ; 
but their employment in this Way has greatly fallen off and they 
now live by cultivation and by singing the fabulous traditions 
current regarding the different Sudra castes at their marriages 
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and other ceremonies, having probably invented most of them. 
They profess to be Kshatriyas being supposed to be the offspring 
of a Kshatriya female by a Yaisya male, and wear the saered 
thread, but it is known that several are Musalmans or members 
of other castes, who, possessing an aptitude for extempore versifi- 
cation, were taken by vijb to sing their praises and so called 
themselves BhatturMus. They resemble the R&zus in their cus- 
toms, but are said to bury their dead. They are most numerous in 
the Chittoor taluk. 

Basari or Tadan is a mendicant caste of Yaishnavas, the 
reputed descendants of a wealthy SMra of one of the northern 
districts, who, being devoid of offspring, vowed that should he 
be blessed with children, he would devote one to the service 
of his god. He subsequently had many sons, one of whom 
he named D&san (most obedient servant), and placed entirely 
at the service of the deity. D&san forfeited all claim to partici- 
pate in his father’s estate, and his offspring are therefore all 
beggars. The caste, like that of the Sdtdnis, is re-inforced by 
idle members of the lower SMra classes, who, being branded 
by the gurus of Tirupati and other shrines, become Ddsaris 
thereby. They usually wander about, singing hymns to a 
monotonous accompaniment upon a leather instrument called 
4 tappai ’ (tabret). Some Sddra castes engage them thus to chant 
in front of the corpse at funerals, and many, accompanying bands 
of pilgrims travelling to Tirupati, stimulate their religious excite- 
ment by singing sacred songs. A few called Yeruddndis take 
possession of young bulls that have been devoted to a sw&mi and 
teach them to perform tricks very cleverly. The bulls appear to 
understand what is said to them, and go through various antics at 
the word of command. Some Da saris exhibit what is called the 
‘ Panda Servai ’ performance, which consists in affecting to be 
possessed by the spirit of a deity, and heating themselves all over 
the body with a flaming torch, after covering it probably with 
some protecting substance. In such modes do they wander about 
and receive alma, each wearing as a distinction a garland of tulasi 
seeds. Every Ddsari is a Tengalai. They have six divisions, 
called Balija, Janapa, Palli, Valluva, (jangeddula, and Golla 
D&saris, which neither eat together nor intermarry. As these are 
the names of existing and distinct castes, it is probable that the 
Bdsaris were formerly members of those classes who, through their 
vagabond tastes, have taken to a mendicant life. Beyond prohi- 
biting widow remarriage, they have no social restrictions. 

Jhogis are, like the Ddsaris, itinerant jugglers and beggars. 
They seem to have come from Mysore, and have the head of their 
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caste in Bangalore. They are divided into those who sell beads 
and those who keep pigs. They are dexterous snake charmers, 
and pretend to a profound knowledge of charms and medicine. 
They are very filthy in their habits. They have no restrictions 
regarding food, may eat in any Sudra’s house, and allow widows 
to live in concubinage, only exacting a small money penalty and 
prohibiting her from washing herself with turmeric water. Their 
marriage customs are somewhat peculiar. The wedding booth 
must contain twelve posts, and both bride and bridegroom must 
present four sheep and ten pots to the assembled guests. Should 
either fail, he or she receives three blows on the hand, is fined Rs. 
3, and has cow-dung and water poured upon the head. Part of 
the fine goes to the head of the caste, and the rest is spent in 
liquor, with which the party make merry. 

Mondi (Tamil) or Banda (Telugu). — These two names seem 
to be applied to one and the same class of beggars, who lay no claim 
to a religious character. Though regarded as Sudras, it is difficult 
to think them such as they are black and filthy in their appearance 
and disgusting in their habits. Happily their numbers are few ; 
they wander about singing or rather warbling, for they utter 
no articulate words, and if money or grain be not given to them 
they have recourse to compulsion. The implements of their trade 
are knives and ordure. With the former they cut themselves 
until they draw blood, and the latter they throw into the house 
or shop of the person who proves uncharitable. They appear to 
possess the power of vomiting at pleasure, and use it to disgust 
people into a compliance with their demands ; sometimes they lie 
in the street, covering the entire face with dust, keeping, it is said, 
their eyes open the while, and breathing through the dust. Even- 
tually they always succeed by some of these means in extorting 
what they consider their dues. Their own story of their origin is 
that their ancestor was a shepherd, who had both his legs cut off 
by robbers in a jungle. The king of the country in compassion 
directed that every one should pay him and his descendants (origin- 
ally called nondi or lame) a small amount of money or grain. 
This has ever since been so persistently demanded, that the names 
Banda (tricksy knave) and Mondi (troublesome fellow) have been 
applied to them. They are divided into bands having the 
exclusive right to collect alms within a particular tract. Thus one 
party works the Vellore taluk with its head-quarters at Viriuchi- 
puram, and all the Vellore merchants are expected to give them 
Anna twice a year, while village householders have to pay 4 
measures of grain per annum. They recognize the authority of a 
headman living at Conjee veram, and profess to have the same 
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form of worship as other Hindus, though they seem too degraded 
to care much about the subject of religion. Adultery in the 
caste is punished by a fine of Es. 6 imposed upon both offenders* 
but if a Mondi woman has been honoured by the attentions of a 
Sfidra, a nominal fine of As. 4 is demanded from her, 

FamsavarL appears to answer among the Tamil ians to the 
Ddsaris or Tdda§ of the Telugus. It is a mendicant caste wor- 
shipping Siva. As the Telugu Sudra castes generally employ 
Tddas to carry out invitations to weddings and funerals, so do the 
Tamilians employ the Panisavans, and also engage them to blow 
conch shells at both these ceremonies. Unlike the Tddas, however* 
they often employ themselves in cultivation, and are, on the whole* 
a more temperate* respectable class. The name £ Panisavan ? 
means 4 one who does service/ 

Sugali, Lambadi, or Brinjari. — These names seem to be 
applied to one and the same class of people, though a distinction h 
made. The Sugdlis are those who have permanently settled in the 
district, in some villages of the Punganfir zeminddri, and in the 
Palmaner talnk ; the Lambddis are those who commonly pass 
through from the coast to Mysore; and the Brinjdris appear to 
be those who come down from Hyderabad or the Central Pro- 
vinces. They have a dialect of their own, somewhat akin to 
Mardthi. Of the bands which pass through the district little is 
known, except that they carry grain to the coast and salt into the 
interior upon large numbers of pack bullocks, and that they are 
great thieves. What their religious belief is it is difficult to 
discover, but the head of the gang appears to be regarded with 
great reverence and credited with supernatural powers. He is 
believed to rule the gang most rigorously and to have the power 
of life and death over its members. Like the Sugdlis they are 
strong and robust and the younger women rather good looking, 
but a hard life soon destroys all pretensions to beauty in the 
middle-aged. The women wear very gaudy clothing embroid- 
ered in various colours, pink being tbe favourite, and these clothes 
they never wash, but cast away when they are too tattered to be 
worn longer. They also adorn themselves with strings of cowries 
and bangles of brass work or bone in large numbers. Of the 
Sugdlis, who form the sole population of their villages in Punga- 
nfir and Palmaner, more definite information can be had. All 
worship the Tirupati swdmi and also two saktis called Kosa sakti 
an’d Mdni sakti. Some three hundred years ago, they say that 
there was a feud between the Bukia and M&du Sugdlis, and in a 
combat many were killed on both sides ; but the widows of only 
two of the men who died were willing to perform sdti, in eonse- 
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qiience of which they have been deified, and are now worshipped 
as saktis by all the divisions. They are further divided into 
gangs called ‘tandas,’ each with a headman or naik, after whom 
the tanda is named. Their marriage ceremonies last for three 
days; on the first an intoxicating beverage compounded of bhang 
leaves, jaggery, and other things, is mixed and drunk. When 
all are merry the bridegroom’s parents bring Rs. 35 and four 
bullocks to those of the bride, and after presenting them, the 
bridegroom is allowed to tie a square silver bottu or t&li to the 
bride’s neck, and the marriage is complete ; but the next two 
days must be spent in drinking and feasting. At the conclusion 
of the third day the bride is arrayed in gay new clothes and goes 
to the bridegroom’s bouse driving a bullock before her. Upon 
the birth of the first male child a second silver bottu' is tied to the 
mother’s neck, and a third when a second son is born ; when a 
third is added to the family the three bottus are welded together, 
after which no additions are made. Daughters do not count. 
Married women are moreover distinguished from the unmarried 
in that they wear their bangles between the elbow and shoulder, 
while the unmarried have them between the elbow and wrist. 
Unmarried girls may wear black bead anklets, which are taken 
off at marriage, at which time they first assume the ravikkai or 
jacket. Matrons also use an earring called guxiki to distinguish 
them from widows or unmarried girls. The marriage of widows 
is not allowed, but on payment of Rs. 15 and three buffaloes to 
her family, who take charge of her children, a widow may be 
taken by any man as a concubine, and her children are considered 
legitimate. Even during her husband’s life a woman may desert 
him for any • one else, the latter paying the husband the cost of 
the original marriage ceremony. The Sug&lis burn the married, 
but bury all others, and have no ceremonies after death for the 
rest of the soul of the deceased. They have no tradition of their 
origin, but this is supplied by the Vagirivelus. Their name is by 
some said to be a corruption of Sup&ri (areca nut), because they 
formerly traded largely in this. Now they ostensibly live by 
selling firewood, but make tbeir chief income by dacoity. Many 
have of late years been convicted and transported for this offence, 
and their predatory inclinations have thus been greatly checked. 

Oddes or Voddas, commonly called "Wudders, are the navvies 
of the country, quarrying stone, sinking wells, constructing 
tank bunds, and executing other kinds of earthwork more rapidly 
than any other class, so that they have got almost a monopoly of 
the trade. They are Telugu people, who came originally from 
Orissa, whence their name. A legend is current among them to 
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the effect that when Siva and P&rvati were one sultry day walk- 
ing upon the earth, they got very thirsty and hot. The drops of 
perspiration which fell from Siva were by him changed into a man 
with a pick and crowbar, while those falling from PArvati turned 
into a woman carrying a basket. The man and woman quickly 
sunk a well, with the cooling waters of which the god and goddess 
refreshed themselves, and in gratitude promised the labourers 
certain gifts, the nature of which is not now known, but neither 
was satisfied and both grumbled, which so incensed Siva that he 
cursed them and vowed that they and their descendants should 
live by the sweat of their brows. To this the Oddes attribute 
their poverty and laborious life. “Were they more temperate, they 
might he in very good circumstances, bat as soon as they have 
earned a small sum, they strike work and have a merry-making, 
in which all get much intoxicated, and the carouse continues as 
long as the funds last. They are very ignorant, not being able 
even to calculate how much work they have done, and trusting 
altogether to their employer’s honesty. They are an open-hearted, 
good-natured lot, with loose morals and no restrictions regarding 
food, but they are proud and will only eat in the houses of the 
higher castes, though most Sudras look down upon them. Poly- 
gamy and divorce are freely allowed to men, and women are 
only restricted from changing partners after having had eighteen 
already ; even this limit is not set to the men. Most of them are 
Yaishnavites, but some, as might be expected from their tribal 
legend, worship Siva and his consort. 

TFpparas are a caste of tank-diggers and earth-workers, corre- 
sponding to the Uppiliyans of the Tamil districts. This people 
greatly resemble the Oddes in appearance, customs, and manner 
of earning a living. Their traditional occupation is, as the name 
implies (uppu = salt), manufacturing earth-salt. They profess to 
be Saivites and Yaishnavites, but practically worship village deities 
such as Sunkalamma, Jambulamma and Timmappa. 

Medaras work in bamboo, weaving winnows, baskets, and 
mats, or making tatties. The origin of the name is not under- 
stood, but they say that their ancestor was produced under the 
following circumstances. PArvati once wanted to perform the 
ceremony called gaurinomu, and wanting a winnow for that 
purpose, was at a loss to know how to get one. She asked Siva 
to produce a man who could make one, and Siva ordered his 
riding-ox, Yrishabam, to produce such a person by chewing. 
Yrishabam complied, and the ancestor of the Medaras being 
informed of the wish of the goddess took the serpent which formed 
Siva’s necklace, and going to a hill planted its head on the ground. 
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A bamboo at once sprang up from the spot, which, after returning 
the snake to its owner, the man used for making a winnow. 
The snake-like root of the bamboo is regarded as a proof of the 
truth of this story. 

In North Arcot there are many Medaras, chiefly living in the 
large towns or in villages near bamboo-covered hills. Both sexes 
work together. In their manners they resemble other Sudra 
castes, and are usually considered a respectable class. Telugu is 
their ordinary language, 

Koravas are a vagrant tribe of mat-makers and fortune tellers. 
In the Telugu country they are called Y erukalav&ndlu, and there 
is not the slightest room for doubting the identity of the Koravas 
and Yerukalas. Most of them are very degraded in their man- 
ners. They speak a rude dialect of Tamil, and usually itinerate, 
trading in salt, drugs and other goods, which they carry upon 
donkeys or bullocks. Besides this the women weave mats and 
baskets, and the men pilfer. They are a black, uncivilized set, 
with strange customs regarding the sexes, selling or pledging 
their wives and unmarried daughters, taking them back upon 
redemption of the pledge, with any children born in the interval, 
and treating them as though nothing peculiar had happened. They 
are professed thieves, and when any male is sentenced to imprison- 
ment, the wife selects another partner for the period of her hus- 
band’s absence, going back to him on his release with ail her 
children, who are considered his. This, however, is only the case 
with the K&ttu Koravas who wander about the country. Many of 
the caste have become more civilized and live in villages, being 
known as tlr (village) Koravas. They have no association with 
their ruder brethren, and live by cultivation or trade, while their 
women are the tattooers of the country. 

There are three sub-divisions in the caste, viz., Uppu, Debba 
and Muc’chu or Shikari Koravas. The first trade in salt and the 
women sell curry leaves, the second like Medaras work in bamboo, 
and the third generally barter jungle produce. Of these the 
Muc’chu Koravas are perhaps the most criminal, though there is 
not much to choose between them. They have few restrictions as 
to food, eating mice and cats, but not dogs. Each gang has a 
headman, and marriage is usually confined to the gang. Burial 
and not cremation is practised. Women address thier husbands 
by the curious title of foyane^ cock, 

Bhattttturaka. — -A few of this very intelligent and educated 
criminal class are found in the north-west of the Chendragiri 
taluk and in the north of Punganhr. They are really Muham- 
madans, hut never worship according to the rules of that religion 
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and know little about its tenets. They liave no employment save 
cheating - , and in this they are incomparably clever. They speak 
several languages with perfect fluency, have often studied San- 
skrit, and are able to personate any caste. Having marked down 
a well-to-do householder, they take an opportunity of entering his 
service and succeed at last in gaining his confidence ; then they 
abuse it by absconding with what they oan lay hands upon. 
They often take to false coining and forgery, pretend to know- 
medicine, to have the power of making gold or precious stones, 
or of turning currency notes into others of higher value. In this 
way they make expeditions and accumulate large sums of money 
which they squander in their villages on their return. Their 
character is very well known, but their cunning is such that it is 
not easy to detect them. 


Iralas are a jungle tribe , 11 the name being usually derived 
from mil, darkness, which is supposed to refer either to their dwel- 
ling in dark and impenetrable jungles or to their complexion 
The word Iravula, which is found in the Tamil dictionaries' 
evidently refers to this tribe. Many members of this forest tribe 
have deserted their native home and taken to agriculture in the 
neighbouring villages, but the majority still keep to the hills 
living upon roots and wild animals, and bartering forest produce 
for a few rags or a small amount of grain. When opportunity 
offers they indulge in cattle theft and robbery. They speak a 
dialect of Tamil, but at the last census only one Irula returned 
t/ii© tribal dialGct as his mothcr-iong'no. 

The Irulas appear to have no divisions among themselves and 
disclaim with scorn any connec tion with the Ydnddis, whom ’they 
hate. Their aversion is such that they will not even allow a 
Xanadi to see them eating. 

They offer worship to the Sapta Kannikas or seven virgins or 
to a single deity called Kanniamman, whom they represent in the 
formof an earthenware oil lamp, which they often place under 
the Banddri, a tree regarded by them as sacred. These lamps 
are made by ordinary village potters, who, however, are obliged 
to knead the clay with their hands and not with their ffefc 
Sometimes they place these representations of their goddess in a 
secluded cave, hut wherever they may place them, no Pariah or 
Ydnddi can be ahowed to approach. The chief occasion of 
worship, as with the Kurumbas and Ydn&dis, is at the head-shaving 
ceremony of chfldren. All children at these times who are aged 

11 They are known as Villiyans in the districts of Chinglepnt and South Aroot. 
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less than ten years are collected, and the maternal uncle of each chap. it. 
cuts off one lock of hair, which is fastened to a ragi tree hough. Forest 

They rarely contract marriages, the voluntary association of tribes. 

men and women being terminable at the will of either. The ^ 

more civilized, however, imitate the Hindu cultivating castes by 
tying a gold bead, strung on a thread, round the bride’s neck, but 
the marriage tie thus formed is easily broken. They always bury 
their dead, and on the second or third day sprinkle milk and 
boiled rice over the grave. This too appears to he in imitation of 
the Hindu castes. 

A few Irulas are credited with supernatural powers, and are 
applied to by low Sudras for advice. The ceremony is called 
‘suthi’ or ‘rangam.’ The medium affects to he possessed by the 
goddess, and utters unmeaning sounds, being, they say, uncon-* 
scious all the while. A few of his companions pretend to under- 
stand with difficulty the meaning of his words, and interpret 
them to the inquirer. 

The Irulas never allow any sort of music during their cere- 
monies, nor will they wear shoes, or cover their body with more 
than the scantiest rag. Even in the coldest and dampest weather 
they prefer the warmth of a fire to that of a cumbly. They 
refuse even to cover an infant with a cloth, hut dig a small hollow 
in the ground, and lay the newly born in it upon a few leaves of 
the Bandari tree. 

Yanadis are a dark-skinned tribe of middle height. Some Yana&L 
consider that the Irulas are a branch of the Y&n&dis, who have 
separated and taken to the more southern country, but the 
Y&n&dis speak Telugu, while the Irulas use a dialect of Tamil. 

This tribe is divided into two classes — the frog-eaters 12 and the 
non-frog-eaters, of whom the second is alone found in this district, 
the first being confined to Nell ore, and much looked down upon 
by the Y&n&dis of North Arcot, who will not even suffer them to 
touch their pots. Of course they do not eat together or inter- 
marry. In this district, however, the caste does not scruple to eat 
rats, squirrels and other small animals found in the woods. They 
are very primitive in their habits, living entirely in the jungles, 
where they collect firewood, roots, harks, honey, &c. Their ordi- 
nary food consists of roots, fruits and honey, and when they kill 
game, they merely bum or scorch it and consume it more or less 
raw. 

The Y&n&dis are divided into gangs of about 200 or 300, each 
with a headman, but all the gangs worship one deity known to 

12 Of. the frog-eating section of the Paraiyans. 
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them as Chentsu. Tins calls to mind 'the not dissimilar jungle 
tribe of that name found in the Kumool forests. It appears very 
probable that their deity was some renowned ancestor, now deified 
in the same fashion that the Kurumhas have deified their ancestral 
heroes. Chentsu is worshipped under the form of a handful of 
clay squeezed and put upon a small platform of earth under an 
drika tree, which they consider as sacred. The lump of earth is 
sprinkled with turmeric powder and offered flowers, leaves, and 
cooked or soaked rice, but this ceremony is only performed once 
a week, on Friday, by the very pious, and the ordinary Y&n&di 
worships at no other time than at marriages, funerals, soothsay- 
mgs, and the head- shaving ceremony of children. At this last 
ceremony the assembled guests eat the rice, and then the maternal 
uncle of each child cuts off one lock of hair and ties it to a bough 
of the 4rika tree. For this he is given 2 annas and a yard of 
cloth, and the head is then clean shaved. The children are next 
taken to a spot dedicated to the goddesses Ankamma and P614- 
ramma, about whom the Y&n&dis know nothing except that they 
were not originally worshipped by the tribe. To these goddesses 
a fowl is offered, the only instance of animal sacrifice in the caste. 
During the worship of Chentsu all the devotees abstain from 
animal food, and take only one meal of roots or fruit on each day. 
On the evening of the shaving ceremony they light torches and 
indulge in wild dances around a tall pile of leaves and flowers 
which they set up in some open spot in the forest. 

The same sort of worship takes place at marriages, which are 
only contracted by adults. The bridegroom approaches the bride, 
and placing his right foot upon her right foot, ties a s bottu ? 
around her neck. Then each pours a handful of rice upon the 
other's head three times, and the ceremony is complete. It has, 
however, no binding force, and is often or generally dispensed 
with. Husbands or wives may desert one another whenever, and 
as often as, they please without suffering in reputation. Caste 
discipline is very lax, excommunication or fining being altogether 
unknown. ^ Like the Mlgiri Kurumhas, the Yan&dis are regarded 
as possessing magical powers, and are often applied to for 
fortune -telling, spells, and such exercises of their power by mem- 
bers of the lower castes. The act of soothsaying is called ‘ ran- 
gam pett£di, ? The soothsayer kindles a fire before a ‘ Chentsu/ 
to which he offers flowers and leaves, hut not rice. Then he and 
his wife sit on opposite sides of the fire, and the husband drum- 
ming upon a drum, pretends to be inspired, and sings a song in 
praise of his deity, the wife chiming in with a chorus. He then 
predicts in song the good or bad fortune of the person who has 
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applied to him. How their other magical performances are CHAP. IV. 
carried out, and to what extent, it seems difficult to learn. Forest 

The Y&n&dis both bury and burn their dead, but the former 
was no doubt the original custom. Early on the following 
morning cooked rice is offered to the shade of the deceased at the 
spot of burial or cremation, and is eaten by those present. On 
the eighth day a lump of clay is put up and worshipped with 
flowers, leaves, and rice, and the assembled people dance round it. 

The clay on this occasion, however, represents not Chentsu but 
the deceased, another argument in favour of considering the 
Yanidi deity to be one of their ancestors. The dance and feasting 
upon the rice last all night, and early next morning all the 
assembled relatives go home and bathe. 

They are a simple people and naturally truthful, but without 
much affection even for their children, who are made to shift for 
themselves as soon as possible. They are very timid and ex- 
tremely selfish, the result of their hard life, in which each man. 
and woman finds it difficult to obtain means of subsistence for 
himself or herself without being burdened with the duty of pro- 
viding for another. 
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Agriculture — Introductory — Seed time and harvest — Rules of husbandry— Agri- 
cultural pests — Yield of soils — Deterioration of soil improbable — Manures — 
Pallows — Implements — Water-lifts. Crops — Paddy — Sugarcane — Betel 
vine — Plantain — Ragi — Cumbu — Cholum — Maize — Y aragu — Sarnai — Korra — 
Dholl — Beans —Black gram — Green gram — Ivaramani — Horse gram — Bengal 
gram — Gingelly — Ground-nut — Castor oil — Cotton — Indigo — Bhang or 
Ganja — Hemp— Roselle — Hill aloe — Yerukku — Tobacco — Chillies — Turmeric. 

Agriculture is the chief industry of the district, occupying the 
whole or part of the attention of fully 75 per cent, of the people, 
TUB1B) ‘ and yielding, except in years of famine, not only food sufficient 
Introductory, for the entire population, hut also a large surplus for export. A 
considerable proportion of the agricultural population are not 
themselves owners of land, but serve for wages, or cultivate the 
lands of large holders on condition of sharing the produce. 

There are two principal cultivating seasons, each depending 
mainly upon one of the two monsoons which affect the district. 
The first, or south-west monsoon, sets in early in June, but previ- 
ous to this there have generally been light showers towards the end 
of March and in April, often followed by a good downpour in May, 
the result of cyclonic disturbance at the period of the change of the 
monsoons. The early showers are utilized for ploughing up the 
moistened soil, and in May, if rain enough has fallen, or in June 
the dry crops are put down after a heavy shower. The commonest 
of these are ragi, cumbu, varagu and gingelly. Should the rains be 
late, the cultivating season is delayed until July or August, with 
the result usually of an indifferent outturn. Even in a good year 
all the land is not sown so early as May or June, but part is 
gradually brought under crop up to the end of July. 

As soon as wet lands have been thoroughly soaked by irrigation, 
or sometimes by rain alone, they are usually ploughed and 
manured, and the ploughing is continued at intervals until the 
ttok upon which they depend has received a fair supply of water, 
when seeds are sown or transplantation effected, first in the low« 
lying fields, and when sufficient water is assured, upon the high 
levels. The dry crops take from three to six months to mature, 1 if 
planted early ; therefore, many of them are off the ground before 
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the north-east monsoon sets in towards the end of October. Others 
are matured by this monsoon and reaped about November or 
December, 

The chief cultivating season is that of the south-west monsoon, 
which on an average contributes 60 per cent, of the annual rainfall 
and supports two-thirds of the crops raised in the district. The 
rains at this time are not very heavy, but are well distributed. 
A typically good season is one in whieh the soil gets a good 
drenching once in fifteen days, after a good burst for the sowing 
time. 
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In September the gram cultivation is begun after a fair shower 
of rain, and the crop has made a good start by the time the north- 
east rains burst upon the district. These rains last through 
November into December, and furnish about a third of the yearly 
supply. They are so heavy that much is unabsorbed by the soil 
and passes off through water-courses into the tanks, so that hy 
November all reservoirs are generally full. From November to 
January the cold weather paddy crop is got into the ground every- 
where, the extent under rice being larger at this period than at 
any other time of the year. Garden crops of chillies, tobacco and 
vegetables are also now raised, and a second crop of ragi or choluni 
is sown. After the beginning of December rain seldom falls, but 
the night dews are heavy, bringing the gram to maturity in Janu- 
ary, and invigorating all the other crops, which are reaped as they 
ripen up to March. 

Such is the ordinary course of cultivation in North Arcot, 
slightly varied in different taluks according to their circumstances. 

It is but seldom that both’ monsoons are good ; ordinarily one or 
other of them is more or less unfavourable by reason of deficient, 
excessive, or untimely rains, and the effect varies with the nature 
of the soil and the crop upon it. In tbe sandy taluks of the south- 
east excess produces little harm, while a large deficiency is fatal ; 
and on the other hand, in clay soils retentive of moisture, a 
moderate drought is easily tided over, but excessive rain produces 
disease and blight. 

Much of the action of the ryots is based upon superstition, and Buies of 
is in accordance with certain fixed rules which have been banded husbandry, 
down through many generations. To some extent they are no 
doubt the result of long experience, and it is sometimes surprising 
to see how successful the people are in making a forecast of the 
season. A great deal of their lore can, however, be regarded as 
nothing more than superstition pure and simple. 

Time is, for cultivating purposes, divided by them into periods 
of twenty-seven days, each named after one of as many stars, which 
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r 1. Aswani .»» ■ 

... Aswani. 

15. Swafci ... 

Swati. 

husbandry. 

2. Bharani... 

... Bharani. 

16. Vais§kha 

Vatsaklia. 


3. Krittiga 

... Krittiga. 

1 7. Anusham 

Armrddha. 


4. Rob. ini ... 

... Rohini. 

18. Kettai ... 

Jyeshta. 


5. Mrngasira 

... Mrugasira. 

19. Mdlam 

Mulam. 


6. Tiruvadarai 

... Arudra, 

20. Pddam 

Pdrvash&dam. 


7. Punarpdsam 

... Punarvasu. 

21. Uttarddam 

Ufcfcarashadam. 


8. Pdsam ... 

... Pushyami, 

22. Tiruvdnam 

Shravanam. 


.'"■9. Ayilyam 

... Ashl^sha. 

23. Dhanishta 

Dhanishta. 


10. Magha ... 

M&gha. 

24. Sathabisham 

Sathabisham. 


11. Pdram ... 

. . . Pubba. 

25. Purattadi 

Pdrvabhadra. 


12. XJttara ... 

... Uttara. 

26. TTttarattadi 

TJttarabhadra. 


13. Hasta 

... Haeta. 

27. Rdvati ... 

Revati. 


14. Chitra ... 

... Chitra. 




The year is similarly divided into twenty-seven periods, called 
MrtiSj named after the same stars. 

The twenty-seven days contain three periods of nine days each, 
one set apart for the sowing of cereals, another for roots, and the 
third for pulses, and except within their proper periods these crops 
are never sown; nor are they upon a Saturday or Sunday. The 
period for cereals runs from the twenty-second day to the third, 
for roots from the second to the tenth ; and for pulses from the 
fifteenth to the twenty-third, all inclusive : thus there are four 
days, from the eleventh to the fourteenth, considered unfit for 
sowing operations. The day Krittiga is also regarded as of evil 
influence, being ruled by fire ; the kdrti of Krittiga occurs about 
April or May, the hottest season of the year, which may be one 
reason for the idea. On the Krittiga day of the month K&rtiga, 
it is the practice to light bonfires on every commanding peak, 
and it is regarded as an evil omen should rain not fall and ex- 
tinguish them. 

The month Chitri (April-May) is, with reason, considered a 
very favourable season for ploughing, and the operation at that 
time is called the < golden ’ plough (ponner) ; but in this month 
the most auspicious days are those of the waxing moon (excepting 
Saturdays and Sundays), the 9th of the month, and all the even 
days. Eohini, Mulam, Uttaram, Revati, Ptisam and Hastam 
are, among auspicious days, the most auspicious for ploughing. 

On the subject of rainfall the following beliefs are held. If it 
should rain on the 10th of Ami (June), 8th of Adi (July), 6th of 
Avani (August), 4th of Purattdsi (September), 2nd of Alpisi 
(October), or 1st of K&rtiga (November), seasonable rain is likely 
to fall during the succeeding season. Of these days the two first 
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mentioned are the most important, and if rain^ should not fall on 
them prices at once rise. On the 6th of Avani there should 
he thunder and lightning with rain, or the ryot’s mind is not 
at rest. The hour at which the rainfall occurs on these days is 
further thought to foretell the character of the month itself, or 
if it should he in the forenoon, the whole month is expected to he 
rainy, but if in the afternoon, only the latter half of it. After 
EArtiga rain is not generally expected, but it is possible that it 
may fall up to the last day of the kdrti of Mula (December- 
January), though it is not desired, for at that time it is likely to 
cause blight in the flowering pulses. 

The direction of the wind on the TTttarddam day of Adi is 
anxiously noted by every ryot, and when the breeze is light, 
fires are lit that their smoke may show the direction. Should it 
be towards the east, there will be rain in the north-east monsoon, 
if towards the south-west, there will be good rains at that time, if 
towards the north-west, the early rains will be favourable ; but if 
towards the south or south-east, drought and famine may be 
expected. Thus a Telugu proverb runs 4 IJttara tsfichi, yettu 
rd ganrpa,’ i.e , if you see a north wind, carry off your basket. 

Many other proverbs are current regarding weather signs. 
The commonest among the Tamilian s are — 

1 Dura mandalam : sera malai, 

Sera mandalam : dura malai.’ 

i.e., a distant halo round the moon betokens speedy rainfall ; but 
a halo close around her, shows that rain is very distant. This is 
the exact equivalent of 4 Near bur, far rain ; far bur, near rain.’ 

Another also recalls a common proverb in England : — 

1 Xalai semmanam : kaduga malai, 

Audi semmanam : azhudalnm malai illai, 7 
or 

4 Eed sky in the morning means speedy rain, 

Bed sky in the evening means none though you cry for it, 7 

When lightning is seen in the north-west of an evening it is 
regarded as a sign of rain : thus they say 4 Eodiya kdlil minnal; 
vidiya kdlil malai.’ Other proverbs refer to fowls or kites flap- 
ping their wings towards the sun, flights of butterflies passing to 
the south, and ants carrying their eggs to a high and dry spot 
as prognosticating rainy weather ; but perhaps the most curious 
superstition on this subject is one relating to a period of 14 J days, 
being the kdrfci of Pundam, ruled by Yaruna, the god of rain, 
beginning from 6 p.m, on the 14th of Mdrgali (January), when 
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CHAR v. the presence or absence of clouds coming from the north is anxi- 
Agbicul- ously watched for and noted. Should they he seen — 
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on the full moon day of Adi, it is believed that good rain will fall 
in Kdrtiga; and if one be seen between 2 a.m. and 6 a.m. on 
that night, Mdrgali is expected to be wet. A good year for 
mangoes denotes a bad cultivating season ; but a plentiful crop of 
tamarinds signifies the reverse : thus they say — 

* Mangum kalam, mangai Pongum kalam, puliangai.’ 

A rainbow in the east in AnI, Adi or Avani is supposed to be 
a sure sign of impending famine ; but lightning in the east on the 
Sw&ti day of Alpisi foretells good times. In Panguni and Chitri, 
if the moon when three days old (then called ‘ pirai ? ) should rise 
a little south, during the next eight months a little north, and in 
Tai and Mdsi due east, the rains will be good, hut if not, there will 
be distress, is a belief expressed in the following Tamil stanza : — - 

* Mmadum terkosara : Mikkettum vadakkosara : Taiyuan, Mdsi- 
yum sariaga.’ 

Such are a few of the beliefs regarding weather signs. They 
are widespread and implicitly believed, influencing the ryotV 
actions very powerfully. 
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In some years blight and insects do much damage to the grow- 
ing crops, and various remedies are adopted to remove them. 
When ragi suffers from rust it is usual to burn pig’s dung to 
windward of it, and the smoke, passing over the crop, is said to 
remove the disease. Cholum often suffers from smut, to remove 
which sacrifices and offerings of rice (pongal) are made to the 
village goddess, usually on Sundays. The chief insects that do 
damage are grasshoppers, caterpillars, and some small midge-like 
flies called andu puc’ehi and anna puc’chi, which are variously 
treated. Sometimes ashes, dung water, or the blood of a fowl or 
sheep slaughtered in sacrifice close to the crop, are sprinkled over 
the plants ; or fires are burnt close by or pongal is offered. Grass- 
hoppers are often kept away by thorns strewn about the crop, or 
rice mixed with chunam and saffron is sprinkled over it. Many 
spells are also used : thus in part of the south of the district, after 
pongal, three pieces of palm leaf are thrown on three sides of the 
field, omitting the south, in which direction Tiruvann&malai lies. 
In the Vellore taluk many ryots go to some temple of Bairava- 
sw&mi with grain, which they present to the idol, and taking half 
as much earth from the temple enclosure, as they brought grain, 
carry it home and sprinkle it over their blighted fields. Above 
the gbits mildew is said tu be successfully removed by placing the 
leaves of a sort of palm called 4 parita 5 in the channel along which 
water flows to the fields. Each taluk seems to have modes, of its 
own for removing such pests, in addition to the common ones of 
making pongal and sacrifices. 

The most trustworthy information which we possess regarding 
the average yield of cultivated lands will be found in the account 
of the new settlement which is given in chapter III. The 
variations from this average are, however, very large, and the 
harvest is greatly affected by the character of the season, the yield 
in a good year being probably double the amount of induce 
obtained in a bad one. But the district is, on the whole, decidedly 
fertile and the fields of Chittoor, Chendragiri and the K&rvet- 
nagar zemind&ri give heavier crops than are to be found on any 
area, of similar extent, in the presidency. This is mainly due to 
the higher degree of cultivation, and in particular to the extensive 
use of leaf manure. 

Upon the subject of the deterioration of land opinions differ, 
but most ryots hold that there has been a falling off in its pro- 
ductive power. Some say that the yield has decreased owing to 
bad seasons, which have been common of late years, and not to 
any weakening of the soil ; but others charge the railway, the 
telegraph wires and forest clearing with exercising an evil effect. 
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There appears, however, to be no reason to think that there lias 
been any deterioration of the soil which cannot be accounted for 
by the extension of cultivation and less careful manuring. 

The amount of manure applied per acre varies with the means 
of the ryot and the peculiarities of Ms taluk. Above the gh&ts 
it is probably more plentifully used than in any other part of the 
district except Ghendragiri. The ryots of the plateau generally 
Surround their fields with lines of k&naga trees (. Pongamia glabra ), 
the bright green leaves of which form an excellent manure, while 
the faded flowers are still more powerful than the leaves. The 
seeds, after being pressed in order to extract their oil, yield a cake, 
which is used with the flowers for sugarcane gardens. The plateau 
also supports large flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, and the 
droppings of these are available for fertilizing the fields. The 
Mnaga unfortunately is comparatively scarce in the rest of the 
district, and rare in the south and east. Here ordinary manure, 
mixed with ashes, is worked into the ground, cattle and sheep are 
folded on it, and leaves as available are used. For wet lands the 
dark silt from the beds of tanks is very often employed as well. 
It is difficult to hazard a guess regarding the amount of animal 
manure used, but a fair estimate seems to be for 

; Garden lands S to 6 tons per acre. 

Wetlands : .. . V; . » • • to 3 do. 

Dry lands . . . . . . 0 to 1 do. 

The people are keenly alive to the value of manures, and put 
into the soil as much as they, their children and womankind can 
lay hands on. The practice of burning cowdung as fuel no doubt 
seriously reduces the available supply. 

In the southern taluks the customary neglect of dry lands is 
to some extent remedied by the habit of resigning them after one 
season, allowing them to lie fallow for a year or two, and then 
taking them up again. There is usually an understanding among 
the villagers that none shall interfere with this arrangement by 
applying for the relinquished fields except the ryot who has 
relinquished them, and if a stranger should make a bid, the 
preferential right of resident cultivator meets the difficulty. 
Eotation of crops on wet lands is unknown except in the case of 
sugarcane, and to a less extent betel ; and on dry lands it is not 
common, or apparently practised on principle, except with varagu. 
Fallowing of wet lands is never practised where water is available, 
but dry lands lowly assessed are not unfrequently allowed to lie 
waste for a year or so. 

The implements of agriculture are very simple. The native 
plough is cut out of a crooked tree or branch having the lower end 
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pointed and shod witli iron, and a pole, with yoke fastened to it* 
Two bullocks or buffaloes yoked to this are driven round the field. 
Ordinarily three or four ploughs are worked together, closely fol- 
lowing one another, and each raising a shallow furrow by the side 
of that raised up by the plough immediately preceding. Only the 
surface of the soil is thus disturbed, for the plough has no mould- 
board, and where the ground has to he tilled to a greater depth 
than a few inches, as for instance in sugarcane gardens, ploughing 
is continued across and across for many days. For ordinary cul- 
tivation it is said that a yoke of oxen are sufficient for the cultiva- 
tion of a kdni of wet and a k&ni of dry land. With first-rate 
cattle more can, of course, he done, and generally bullocks are made 
to plough a greater extent, hut they soon get used up. Besides 
the plough, a levelling plank (pataka), of very simple construction, 
is needed. The rest of the ryot’s stock in trade consists of a 
cart, a few mammatis (Indian spades), two or three iron picks, 
some sickles, baskets, and pieces of rope, and perhaps a crowbar. 

Three modes are employed for raising water. If the lift be 
not more than a couple of feet in height, a palmyra deaf basket, 
having four ropes attached, two on each side, is used. It is 
worked by two persons, who hold a rope in each hand, dip the 
basket into the water, and swinging it, when full, up to the level 
of the channel which has to be supplied, jerk the contents into it. 
For greater heights the picota (yettam) or kapila are necessary. 
The former is worked by men and the latter by cattle. The 
picota is nothing more than a long beam having a bamboo carry- 
ing a bucket at one extremity. It is raised and depressed by men 
or boys walking upon it, and supporting themselves by a bamboo 
rail. Except above the gh4ts women never work these machines ; 
there they may he often seen mounted upon the beam and work- 
ing it up and down. 

The kapila lift is formed of a large hemispherical leathern or 
iron bucket, having a long leather tail open at the end. One rope 
supports the top of the bucket and another is attached to the tail. 
The former passes over a wheel working between two posts that 
project at an angle over the water, and the latter runs over a 
roller on a level with the channel. As soon as the bucket is filled, 
a pair of bullocks run down a steep slope, drawing a yoke to which 
the two ropes are fastened. While in the act of being lifted the 
tail of the bucket is drawn up level with the mouth, and the water 
cannot therefore escape ; hut as soon as the level of the channel is 
reached, the tail is drawn over the roller, while the mouth rises to 
the upper wheel and the whole of the water is discharged into the 
channel. The bullocks are then backed up the slope and the 
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operation is Repeated. Sometimes a couple of yoke of cattle are 
employed, and the ropes being let loose from the yoke each time, 
the animals are led round by a side path to the summit while the 
second pair is descending, and are thus saved much trying labour. 
An improved kind of kapila has, within the last few years, been 
introduced, hut has been adopted as yet by a very few. A large 
drum revolving horizontally is set up by the side of the well, and 
to it the ropes of two kapila buckets are attached. A bullock 
walking round winds up one bucket, while it lets the ropes of the 
other run out. While one bucket is discharging the other is fill- 
ing, and the bullock turning, reverses the motion of the drum. 
An ingenious carpenter of Arni has lately formed a model of this 
kind of machine, in which the bullock continues its circular course 
without turning, but it has not yet been practically tested. An 
ordinary kapila with a pair of bullocks raises about three times as 
much water as a picota, and a single strong bullock working a 
drum kapila, with less tax upon its strength, is found to raise half 
as much again as a pair with the ordinary single -bucket lift, hut 
the cost of erecting the drum and the novelty of the idea has stood 
in the way of this improved lift being used. 


Paddy — Bice, English ; Vadlu, Telugu ; ISTellu, Tamil ( Onjza 
satim ). — There are about a hundred different varieties of this 
grain grown in the district. The chief are called in Tamil — 

Nir valli. Garuda samba. ManagatM. 

Sada samba. Milagu samba. K6dan samba. 

Pisanam. Sivan samba. Yellakar. 

TUyyamalli. Pic’chavari. Kuttai kar. 

Chinna samba. Mapasi. Navarai kar. 

Manavari. Sita bhogam. Mutta kar. 

Periya samba. Jxraga samba. Mosanam. 

Swarnavari. K am ban samba. 

Sera samba. Sughadasi. 

Some of these are favourites in one taluk, and all hut unknown 
in another. 


Almost all of the irrigated land in the district is under paddy, 
and if water suffices, crops of it are raised upon the same field one 
after another as speedily as possible. Under large tanks, there- 
fore, there appears a perpetual spread of verdant fields in all 
stages of growth. 

The land is prepared by ploughing after being flooded by rain 
or from a tank. The former process, called in Tamil ‘puludi/ 
is adopted when water is scarce, and the latter, called < seru, ’ is 
considered the better of the two. Ploughing is continued, after 
short intervals, for from six to a dozen times during a month or 
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six weeks, manure feeing spread over the land in tfee shape of 
farm-yard refuse and asfees. Leaves and the small feouglis of 
various trees are also added, wliere available, just before sowing 
time, and are trodden into the mire by men and women. In the 
ease of saltish soils oil-cake is sometimes employed. When the 
surface has been levelled fey means of a plank drawn fey oxen, 
the field is ready to receive seed or seedlings. In the ease of 
broadcast sowing the seeds are well trodden in by men, but it is 
more usual to sow in a seed-feed and transplant, the advantage of 
this plan feeing that water and labour in weeding are economised 
as well as manure. Transplantation takes place when the plant 
is about 10 inches or a foot in height, and the seedlings are 
planted fey parties of women in the miry field at a distance of 
an inch or two from one another, according to the richness of 
the soil. 

Before being sown the seed- grain is soaked in manure and 
water for several hours, and then, being put into a basket or pot, 
is covered with straw, upon which a heavy weight is placed. A 
little water is daily sprinkled upon it, and it is occasionally exposed 
to the light, until on the fourth day it has sprouted and is ready 
for the field or seed-bed. After being sown, water is allowed to 
stand on the soil for one day, and is then drawn off for four or 
five days until the shoots have made a good start. From thence- 
forward until the time of ripening constant irrigation is necessary, 
about a couple of inches of water being made to stand upon the 
land, but not to stagnate ; a regular flow from field to field is 
allowed once in two or three days. Oil-cake is sometimes used as 
a manure, powdered and thrown over the crop when a month old. 
A few days later the first weeding takes place, and the plants are, 
if necessary, thinned out. Weeding is repeated two or three 
times as required, and if the ryot’s means allow it. The ears 
begin to form about a month before the crop is mature, and a 
fortnight before reaping irrigation is discontinued that the grain 
may harden. Different varieties of paddy take from three to six 
months to mature. At reaping the plants are cut with a short 
sickle about 2 inches from the ground, tied into bundles, and car- 
ried to a dry spot used as a threshing floor. A flat rock is gener- 
ally selected for this purpose, but if none be handy, a piece of 
ground is levelled, watered and tamped with clay until it has 
a hard surface. The bundles are then beaten smartly upon the 
ground, and afterwards, being untied and loosely spread over the 
threshing floor, are trodden out by cattle tied neck to neck and 
driven in a circle. Finally, the straw is formed into bundles and 
the grain winnowed in some high and airy spot. 
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Rice is not supposed to be fit for food until it is at least three 
months old, but the poorer labouring classes often use it as soon 
as it is hard enough to be pounded. 

There are two crops of rice, the hot and the cold weather crops, 
called k&r and vaisdkham, after the months in which they usually 
ripen. The kdr crop is sown about June or July, and being a six- 
month crop is harvested about December. It is quickly followed 
by the vaisdkham, a four-month crop, which is off the ground by 
April or May. The only remarkable kind of paddy which needs 
separate remark is called 4 munagada ? or submerged. It is 
grown, only in a few localities, in the beds of tanks before they are 
covered with water. As soon as it has sprouted well it is said to 
live, though submerged, below as much as three feet of water. 
The stem is as thick and strong as a stalk of cholum, but the grain 
is eoars^ and not much prized. 

In the husk the grain is known in English as 4 paddy/ in 
Tamil as i nellu,’ and in Telugn as 4 vadlu. ? It is converted 
into rice (Tamil arm, Telugu biyam) by the process of husking, 
which is performed either by parboiling and then pounding, when 
it is called 4 pulungal arisi 5 (Tamil) or 4 uppicli biyam 5 (Telugu), 
or by simply drying and pounding, when it is known as 4 pae’ehai 
arisi 7 (Tamil) or 4 pae’eha biyam 9 (Telugu), Pounding is 
effected in two ways, the common mode being to beat the paddy 
in a hollow stone with a long pole shod with iron, hut sometimes a 
lever (yettam) is used, which is worked by the foot. Brdhmans 
entirely confine themselves to dried grain, considering that which 
has been parboiled as unclean . 

The mode of boiling rice for food differs among different castes. 
Some, and especially Brdhmans, use only so much water as the 
grain will absorb in the boiling, while others use more, generally 
twice the bulk of the riee, and what remains, called conjee, is 
considered a refreshing drink. Boiled riee is called 4 soru 9 
(Tamil) and 4 annam ? (Telugu). The grain is sometimes ground 
into flour 4 md 9 (Tamil), 4 pindi J (Telugu), or broken into pieces 
4 noi’ (Tamil), ‘nhkalu ’ (Telugu), and made into gruel or cakes 
prepared with milk, buttermilk, jaggery, or sugar. 

Sugarcane— Karumbu, Tamil; Cheruku, Telugu (. Saccharum 
officinarum ) . — This crop is always raised upon irrigated land, more 
often under a well than a tank, since the former affords a more 
certain supply, and the canes need constant watering for the ten or 
eleven months that they are growing. It also needs much manure, 
and is an expensive crop to raise, so that only the richer ryots 
attempt it. In many parts it is not the fashion, so that though 
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there may be wealthy farmers, little or no sugarcane is seen. It is CHAP. Y. 
chiefly raised above the gh&ts, where its cultivation is carried on Crops. 
more carefully and scientifically than elsewhere, but a good deal is sugarcane, 
also grown in Chittoor, Chendragiri and the west of K&rvetnagar. 

There are several varieties of the cane, but the ordinary ones 
are called rasthali, namam, izar, red and big, which only vary in 
the size or colour, and are cultivated in the same way and with 
much the same results. The crop is never grown on the same 
ground in consecutive years. A field, which has carried paddy, 
ragi, or other irrigated crop, is therefore selected, and in Decem- 
ber its preparation begins. Should it lie low, a channel is dug all 
round to act as a drain, and the soil is daily ploughed across and 
across for several days until it has become thoroughly pulverised. 

To assist in producing this effect, men with heavy sticks beat the 
hard clods to pieces. When the tilth is fine enough, the surface is 
levelled and sheep are penned on it for several days. A great 
amount of farm-yard manure, with faded k&naga flowers, is also 
brought (sometimes, it is said, as much as 75 tons to an acre) and 
worked in with ploughs. Then the field about April is divided into 
ridges, separated by channels, and in the ridges are lightly placed 
cuttings of the previous season’s cane, about a thousand to the 
acre, each set in a little powdered manure. For a fortnight the 
channels are flooded once in four or five days until the cuttings 
send out shoots ; then the soil is loosened with a hoe, or by a 
plough drawn by men, and no water is allowed for a week. After 
this the channels are cleared, the plants earthed up, and irrigation 
is carried on regularly twice a week (except in rainy weather) until 
the canes mature. When they are a foot high green leaves (above 
the gh&ts always those of the k&naga) are buried in the trenches be- 
tween each row. Above the ghdts also when they have attained 
the height of a yard, ryots dig pits in the irrigating channels at 
the head of each trench, and in each pit place a maund or two of 
kdnaga oil-cake mixed with fresh cow-dung and water. This is 
allowed to ferment for four days, and at the end of that time, as 
the stream passes down each trench, a boy stirs up the mixture, a 
little of which mingles with the water and is carried along with it. 

This mode of manuring has the very best effect, but is only 
repeated once more during the growth of the crop. 

When the eanes are 4 feet high, their sharp leaves begin to be 
troublesome, and are therefore rolled round the canes and tied, thus 
protecting them from the sun and hot winds, preventing splitting, 
and keeping them succulent. When 6 feet high upright posts are 
planted on the ground and bamboos tied to them horizontally, by 
which the canes are supported ; a higher row is added as the crop 
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increases in height. All this time weeds have to be carefully 
eradicated, and the thorn hedge surrounding the field kept intact, 
as cattle graze greedily upon the canes. In February or March the 
crop is cut close to the ground, except a portion left for cuttings, 
and a mill having been set up hard by, the juice is pressed out of 
each cane, after a foot or so of the top, which is sapless, has been 
cut off and thrown away. The old native mill is a rough looking 
machine, made to take to pieces, but in spite of its roughness it 
performs its work fairly well. Two cylinders of Acacia wood are 
placed vertically side by side, having screws cut near their upper 
extremities which work into one another. One of the cylinders is 
slightly higher than its neighbour and has a horizontal arm at its 
summit, which by means of ropes is dragged round and round by 
oxen. As the cylinders revolve, the canes are introduced between 
them and carried through, parting in the passage with their juice, 
which flows along a trough into a pot set on the ground. Each 
cane is thus pressed two or three times. This country mill has, 
however, now been largely superseded by the Behea mill, which 
hast three-ribbed iron rollers and both works more quickly and 
gets more juice out of the cane. As soon as enough juice has 
been obtained to fill one of the broad shallow boilers the process 
is stopped for a time, and the liquid, before it has had time to 
ferment, is boiled, with some lime water, for about an hour, over a 
fire of wood and sugarcane refuse, which bums with great heat. 
When sufficiently boiled it is poured into a tub or hollow in the 
ground faced with stone, and is slowly worked about with a stick 
having a circular piece of wood at the end, until it stiffens and 
becomes jaggery. About 200 canes of the small and 175 of the 
big variety generally turn out a Madras maund of jaggery. The 
total yield of an acre is worth at the lowest Es. 150, and often as 
much as Rs. 300 where it is carefully tended. 

To produce coarse sugar the boiled juice is rapidly stirred about 
with a rolling pin until it has set. For fine sugar and sugarcandy 
the process is slightly different, the boiling being stopped earlier 
than for jaggery. When sufficiently boiled the juice is put into 
pots, which are covered, and allowed to stand for a fortnight, by 
which time their contents have become solid. A few holes are then 
made in each of the pots, which are placed upon empty ones, and 
in the course of three weeks most of the molasses drips through, 
leaving behind a crust, some two or three inches deep, of fine sugar, 
which is at once removed, the rest being allowed to drain for 
about a month or six weeks longer. The sugar thus produced is 
further purified by boiling. It is then strained and boiled again 
for another hour, towards the close of which a little milk and ghee 
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are added. Finally, the syrup is removed from the fire and well 
stirred for a quarter of an hour. When dry the finest native 
sugar, called bura, is produced. 

To make sugareandy, the second of the above two boilings is 
slightly curtailed, and the syrup is poured into pots in which are 
placed thin spits of bamboo. Cloth is then tied over the mouths 
of the pots, and they are stood for forty days upon paddy husk. 
After that the fluid portion which remains, called c kalkandu 
p&nakam 9 is poured off, and considered a very good and whole- 
some beverage. The bamboo spits coated with sngar crystals are 
separately secured. This manufacture is almost confined to the 
town of Baireddipalli in the Palmaner taluk. 

Sugar and jaggery are largely used by the natives, mixed with 
their food or spread upon cakes with ghee. Pieces of the cane are 
often bought by the poor, stripped of their bark, and masticated. 


Betel vine — Vettilai, Tamil; Tamalapak, Telugu (Chavica 
betel ). — This is a three-year crop, grown upon land capable of 
incessant irrigation and therefore usually served by a well. The 
varieties grown are — 


Tamil. 

Kamav&ra. 

Telia vettilai. 
Karuppu vettilai. 
Gauiip&tram. 
Kosattu. 


Telugu. 

Kamaveru. 

Kallejedi. 

NaHakulu. 

Gaulipatram. 

Kosattu. 


The land is prepared about August, not by ploughing but by 
having long parallel trenches, 1J feet X 1 J feet, dug across it at 
intervals of 5 or 6 feet. The excavated soil is placed upon the 
spaces between the trenches, and two double rows of linseed ( avitti , 
Tamil ; avast, Telugn) are sown thickly and covered with manure. 
The trenches are then flooded twice a day, and the newly-sown 
seeds, being constantly moistened with water from the trenches, 
sprout within a week. In three months, or about October or Nov- 
ember, the plants have attained a height of 5 or 6 feet, and it is 
time to put down the vine cuttings. These are cut about a foot 
long, with two or three joints, and are planted in well-manured 
pits dug about 2 feet distant from each other. Two cuttings are 
set in each pit and are covered with manure. In two or three 
weeks they send out shoots, having been carefully protected from 
the sun by varagu straw which is drenched with water several 
times a day. When the linseed is 10 feet high the four rows are 
tied together above the vines, and being strengthened with bam- 
boos, form a stiff support on which the vines climb. Once in 
three or four months the pits are well manured, the soil opened* 
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and the vines earthed up. They begin to yield when nine or ten 
months old, the leaves being nipped off by means of an iron instru- 
ment worn on the thumb and index finger. They continue to 
yield leaves for two or even three years ; the leaves are tied in 
bundles of four hundred each, and the usual price of such a bundle 
is an anna . An acre in two years produces from 5,000 to 7,500 of 
these bundles, worth from Es. 300 to Es. 500, but the profits on 
the cultivation, which is very expensive, are given at from Es. 70 to 
Es. 100 an acre. About 5,000 cuttings, worth Es. 50, are planted 
in an acre, and much manure is consumed. The trenches have 
always to be full, and the intervening soil kept moist. While the 
vines are growing, plantains or other plants are often grown be- 
tween the trenches. 

The leaves of the betel are ehewed by natives with areca nut 
and fine chunam. 


Plantain— Vdlai, Tamil ; Ariti, Telugn ; (Musa paraclimca ). — 
These plants, like betel, require constant irrigation. There are a 
large number of varieties, the chief being — 


Tamil. 

Bast&li. 

Bondai. 

Ben gala. 

Y&nai. 

m 

Sevva. 

Pac’chai. 

Yennai pannayam. 
Pidi mondai. 


Telugu. 

East&li. 

Bonda, 

Bangdla. 

Yenuga. 

Yetti 

Yerra, 

Pae’daa. 

N una pimnayam. 
Pedicha. 


According to the agricultural s&stram or maxim, the cultivation 
should be begun in 3 anuary or J uly, but practically it is com- 
menced at any time that suits the ryot. 

For each plant a pit, measuring 2 feet each way, is dug and 
filled with rich soil. The pits are two or three yards from one 
another, and in each a sucker is planted, so that from 700 to 1,000 
plants can be grown on an acre. Irrigation once a week is needed, 
and the ground is opened up and weeded once in two or three 
months, and when the flowers are forming fresh manure is applied. 
Ten or twenty suckers spring around each root, hut all except two 
or three are destroyed as they weaken the parent tree. When the 
plant is six or seven months old, a single flower stem is thrown 
out, and four months later the fruit is ready to be cut. This is 
done while it is yet green, as the fruit ripens after it is plucked. 
Sometimes the flower, and sometimes the unripe fruits, are picked 
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and used in curries. While the garden is yet young, sweet pota- CHAP. V. 
toes and different kinds of greens are sown between the plants, Crops. 
and the profits per acre are thus said to reach Es. 100 a year. pi an taia. 
As soon as the fruit is gathered, the plantain is cut down, and one 
of its suckers left for the next year’s growth, the others being 
available for new gardens. In this way the land is cultivated for 
from two to four years, after which it is cleared and used for some 
other wet crop. 

The leaves of the plantain are used for packing butter, jaggery, 

&c., and for plates. The fibre of the stem is used as bast for tying 
up plants : it would make an excellent rope fibre, but is not used 
for that purpose. 

Eagi, Telugu ; Kevar, Tamil ( Eleusine corocana ). — This is a Eagi. 
very favourite four-month crop, the grain being largely used by the 
labouring classes. It is not a dainty food, but it is very nutritious. 

There are four varieties, the big, small, white and black. Eagi is 
grown both upon irrigated and unirrigated land, hut most com- 
monly in that which is commanded by a well. When dependent 
upon rainfall alone it is sown so as to get the benefit of one or 
other of the monsoons, that is from May to July and from Octo- 
ber to December. Under wells and tanks it is sown and reaped 
throughout the year. 

The land is first ploughed from four to eight times after heavy 
rain in dry, and after flooding in wet land. Previous to plough- 
ing, cattle or sheep are often folded on the field, in which ease no 
further manure is needed ; hut if this is not convenient, ordinary 
manure and indigo refuse are placed on the field and ploughed in, 
the quantity varying with the ryot’s means. In rain-fed lands the 
seed is sown broadcast after a good shower, 25 lb. to an acre, and 
covered by a light ploughing. In about a month the soil is opened 
by another ploughing, or is hoed up and weeded, after which 
nothing further is required except watching. With ragi is some- 
times sown korra, sdmai, k&r&mani, castor oil, dholl, or indigo. 

Under irrigation the crop is usually transplanted from a seed 
bed when about a month old. The field is laid out in small plots, 
which are watered once a week, and weeded once. 

Only the ears of ragi are out as they ripen, and being heaped 
together for two or three months, the grain is beaten out with 
sticks or trodden out by cattle. It should be kept some months 
before use. Being ground into flour it is formed into a sort of 
pudding (kali, Tamil; sankati, Telugu), gruel (k61u, Tamil; 
ambali, Telugu), or various sorts of cakes. The pudding is pre- 
pared thus ; the flour of rice, cumbu, or cholum is put into boiling 
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water, and when it is three parts cooked, three times as much ragi 
flour t is added, and the whole boiled into a stiff paste. To make 
the gruel, ragi flour is mixed with water and allowed to stand for 
twelve hours, by which time a slight fermentation has set in. 
Thin rice, cumbu, or eholum flour being boiled, three times their 
bulk of the fermented mixture is added together with salt. The 
mixture is again stood for twelve hours, after which it is drunk 
dissolved in water or buttermilk. The cakes usually made are 
composed of ragi flour, salt and water, formed into a paste, flat- 
tened by the hand, and baked on a flat pan. They are eaten with 
jaggery. 

Cumbu, Tamil ; Sajja, Telugu (Panicum spieatmn ). — This is 
another favourite four-month crop, which is never transplanted, 
and is usually grown on dry lands. It is sown in the south-west 
monsoon about May or J une and harvested before the beginning 
of the north-east rains. The varieties are the big and small. The 
first showers in the year are utilized for ploughing, which is 
repeated four or six times, manure being worked into the soil. 
After a heavy shower 10 or 12 lb. of seed are scattered, and the 
soil again lightly ploughed over. Sometimes dholl, k&r&mani, 
indigo or gingelly are thus sown with it. The crop requires one, 
and sometimes gets two, subsequent ploughings and weedings, the 
first having the effect of setting the seedlings in line. Bain once 
a fortnight suits it best, but if healthy it is unaffected by three 
weeks’ drought. Excessive wet is injurious to it, so cumbu is 
generally grown on porous soils. As birds are very fond of the 
grain, the field needs careful watching. Like ragi it has only the 
ears cut, and beaten or trodden out after being thoroughly dried. 
It is prepared in the same way as ragi, except that it is first 
husked by pounding. The straw is largely used for roofing huts. 

Cholum, Tamil; Jonna, Telugu (Sorghum vulgar e ). — There 
are three varieties of this grain, the white, red, and yellow. It is 
ordinarily a cold-weather crop, sown about November and reaped 
four months later. It is, however, also sown for the south-west 
monsoon, and should then be watered two or three times a month, 
unless the rains are good. The preparation of the soil is similar to 
that for the dry grains already described, but transplanting is 
never practised. It is generally sown by itself, though rarely 
indigo or gingelly grows with it in the south-west monsoon, and 
horse gram is occasionally raised with the yellow sort in the cold 
weather. Owing to its height the crop is cut low, and the ears 
subsequently removed. The straw is a favourite and excellent 
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food for cattle. The grain is pounded into flour, mixed with CHAP. V. 
water, and after standing for some time, is boiled, bran being Crops. 
added when it is nearly done. Cakes are also made of the flour. cholumT 

Seeds of the Sorghum saccharatum were distributed some years 
ago and experimented upon with little success by the natives. 

From carelessness or other cause the outturn has been less than 
that of the indigenous variety, and as there is no demand for the 
grain, and ryots will not raise crops simply for forage, it is not 
likely to become popular. 

Maize — Mokkacholum, Tamil; Mokk&jonna, Telugu ; [Zea Maize. 
mags ). — This is not a common crop, but is largely and successfully 
cultivated in the environs of Yellore, where it is freely irrigated 
and grown on land well manured with cow-dung, ashes and sheep’s 
wool. It is also grown in Chendragiri to some extent. There are 
two varieties, the big and the small, the former ripening in three 
months, and the latter about a fortnight earlier. It is always sown 
by itself, from April to September, in lines, and has to be watered 
every alternate day in the hot weather, but in the cold season only 
once in four or five days ; the yield of the latter season is the 
heaviest. The cobs are bought by the poorer classes and eaten raw 
or parched ; the stem is greedily eaten by cattle. 

Some attempts to introduce a better sort of seed have been 
made, and the people have been more ready to take to it than to 
Sorghum saccharatum , but with the cessation of the impulse the 
interest in the improvement of the crop seems to have died away. 

Varagu, Tamil ; Arike, Telugu ( Paspalum frumentaceum) . — Yaragu. 
There are two varieties of this grain, the big and the small, both 
sown on dry land alone, in July or August, and reaped in the 
following January or February. It is a very hardy crop, withstand- 
ing drought continued for a month, and is considered to exhaust 
the soil greatly, so that ryots often let a field lie fallow for a year 
after varagu. Sometimes castor oil, dlioll, sdmai and other grains 
are grown with it. 

In the K&rvetnagar zemind&ri the small variety of this grain 
is cultivated with more care than elsewhere, and is often grown on 
wet land, into which it is transplanted. Being watered about once 
a week, it yields three times, once in the fourth month, again six 
weeks later, and finally after six weeks more. After the first and 
second yield, the land is ploughed up lightly. The first crop is 
the best, being twice as much as the second. The plant is usually 
cut near the ground, and stored for some time before the grain 
is trodden out. The grain has a hard husk, which is removed by 
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grinding in a handmill, the surfaces of which are coated with clay 
and ashes to prevent excessive friction. It is then boiled and 
eaten like rice by the poor. Cakes are also formed of its flour. 

S&mai, Tamil; CMmalu, Telugu ( Panicum miliaceum).— 
This is another six-month dry crop, raised at the same period as 
varagu. It, however, produces a scanty outturn, and is not much 
cultivated. The grain is boiled like rice : one of the commonest 
preparations is called paramdnam. It is also made into cakes. 

Tinai, Tamil ; Korra, Telugu ( Panicum italicum ). — This is a 
four-month dry crop, sown in July, generally upon unirrigated 
land, but occasionally under wells, when it is irrigated once a 
week. It is generally sown by itself. Only the ears are reaped, 
and the grain husked and boiled like rice, the preparation being 
called paramanam. Cakes are also made of it. 

The crop is a pretty one, having drooping ears something like 
barley. 

Dholl — Tuvarai, Tamil ; Kandulu, Telugu ; (Cq/anus Indicus). 
— This is a dry crop, usually sown in unirrigated land about July 
and reaped in December. There is nothing peculiar in the culti- 
vation. When the pods are ripe the plant is cut down near the 
root, and after being dried for two or three days, is beaten upon 
the ground or on a bamboo mat, until the pea-like seeds fall out. 
They are then soaked in water with which red earth has been 
mixed, and kept so for a day or two, after which they are dried in 
the sun, and being bruised in a handmill are at once ready for 
food. Dholl is considered very nutritious; sometimes it is 
reduced to flour and made into a broth, and sometimes cooked as 
a curry with tamarinds and vegetables. The stalks of the plant 
make an excellant charcoal, esteemed the best for gunpowder. 

Moc’chakottai, Tamil ; Anumulu, Telugu (. Lablab vulgaris). 
—This crop is always sown with some other grain, and chiefly 
with cumbu, ragi or cholum, in June or July, but is reaped in 
December or January. The pods are plucked when ripe, and 
when dry are beaten with sticks to separate the beans. These are 
cooked like dholl, or eaten after being only boiled. They are 
largely given to cattle, and in the south of the district are not 
much consumed by the people. There are two varieties, the white 
and the red. 


Black gram. Black Gram— Ulundu, Tamil ; Uddalu, Telugu ( Panicum 
ffavidum ). — This is usually grown upon paddy lands after, or 
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just "before, the paddy has been reaped. The seeds are cast into CHAP. y. 
the cracks which form after irrigation is discontinued, and no Crops. 
ploughing is required. Sometimes, however, it is grown upon dry Black gram, 
land with eholuxn or castor oil. The ordinary sowing time is 
August or September, and the harvest comes in by December or 
J anuary. On wet land it should have irrigation twice a month. 

The grain is bruised in a mill and made into a curry with vege- 
tables and various condiments. The pulse is often made into 
cakes called vadai, which are always used by Br4hmans at their 
anniversary ceremonies. 

Green Gram— Pay ar, Tamil ; Pesaln, Telugu (. Phaseolus Green gram. 
mungo ). — This crop is cultivated and used much in the same way 
as black gram, but is less frequently grown on dry paddy-fields. 

The flour is employed in washing the body instead of soap. 

K&r&mani, Tamil ; Alashandulu, Telugu ( Dolichos sinensis ). K&r&mam. 

— This is usually sown on dry lands with eumbu or cholum. 

The pods are picked, dried, and beaten with sticks, and the seeds 
used much in the same way as black and green gram. 

Horse Gram — Kollu, Tamil ; Ulavulu, Telugu ( Dolichos uni- Horse gram. 
florus). — The time for sowing horse gram is September or early in 
October. Only the poorer soils are fit for it, since upon rich land 
it runs to leaf and produces few flowers. It is never irrigated, the 
north-east rains, with the cold weather dews, being sufficient to 
mature it by January, when the plants are plucked up by the root, 
stored till they are dry, and then beaten or trodden out. The pre- 
paratory ploughing is slight, and the manure given to the land 
none. It is not used for human consumption, but given to 
draught cattle and horses. 

Bengal Gram — Pae’chai Kadalai, Tamil ; Chenigalu, Telugu ; Bergal gram. 
(Cicer arietinum ). — Yery little of this is grown in the district. 

The season for sowing is September, and the cultivation similar 
to that of horse gram. The grain is used in curries, and is also 
made into flat cakes, taken with curry. 

Gingelly — Yellu, Tamil; Nugalu, Telugu ; (Sesamum indicum). Gingelly, 

— There are two varieties of this very favourite dry crop, the big 
and the small. It is an early crop, being sown, if the rains are 
sufficient, in April or May, and reaped four months later. It is 
sometimes irrigated, and is then sown as early as January or 
February. The plant is cut near the ground, and, after being 
dried for a week or two, is beaten with sticks. The oil is extracted 
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in oil mills, a measure being yielded from four measures of seed 
Gingelly oil is considered the very best, and is much used in native 
cookery, as well as for anointing the body : the cake is given to 
cattle. Much of the seed is exported from the district and sent to 
Europe, where a good deal of the so-called olive oil is extracted 
from it. 

Ground-nut — Ver kadalai, Tamil ; Ver chenigalu, Telugu ; 
(Arachis hypogcea ). — In parts of the district, particularly W&MjA, 
Chittoor and Vellore, this is extensively raised : in other parts, 
and particularly above the gbits, it is hardly seen. The field is 
manured by penning cattle upon it, after which it is ploughed 
some half dozen times, and in July or August the seed is sown. 
If the unbroken nuts are used, 30 lb. are required for an acre, 
hut if they are broken and the kernels only planted, 10 lb. suffice, 
though the yield is less than in the former case. The field requires 
irrigation (generally supplied from a well) once a month, and, if 
possible, gets it once a week. No other seed is sown with it. 
After six or seven months, the plant withers, a sign that the nuts, 
which bury themselves in the ground, are ready. The soil is then 
moistened and dug up with the small pick called 4 kallakattu,’ and 
the nuts, twenty or thirty fold of the amount sown, are collected 
and husked. The oil is obtained by pressing in a mill, and is used 
for lamps and sweetmeats and for adulterating gingelly. The 
poorer classes are fond of eating the nut raw or parched. It is the 
same as that called by the Americans the pea-nut. 

Castor oil — Muttu, Tamil ; Amid 41 a, Telugn;{PaIma Christ ?) , — 
This plant, of which there are two sorts, the small and big, is 
rarely sown alone, but generally in lines among ragi, or other 
occasionally-irrigated crop, or by the margin of a water channel. 
It will, however, grow without irrigation, and in all sorts of out- 
of-the-way places, in backyards, hedges, &c., where it is planted 
for domestic use. The sowing time is June or July, and the 
reaping from J anuary to April ; hut, if watered, the plant is said 
to live and yield for two years. In this district, however, it is 
allowed to die, and a fresh crop is raised annually. It grows to 
the height of 7 or 8 feet* and hears clusters of round seed pods, 
which, as they from time to time split, are gathered. After a 
month or more the pods are put upon a hard piece of ground, and 
a small plank of wood is rolled briskly over them, releasing the 
seeds. These are first boiled in water, or fried in a pan, and then 
pounded with a rice-pounder. They are next mixed with five 
times their bulk of water and well boiled. The oil rises to the 
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surface, and is either skimmed off, or more often collected with CHAP. V, 
the palm of the hand, which, laid on the surface, brings away a Crops. 
small amount of oil adhering to it. This is rubbed off upon the 0astor oiL 
side of a pot, and the process repeated until all has been removed. 

Being by this time dirty, it is next reboiled and strained. 

Castor oil is used as a purgative medicine and for lamps. It is 
mild in its effects compared with that produced in Europe, and is 
used to an almost incredible extent in the case of infants, about a 
tea spoonful being given daily by every mother, until the child is 
two or three years’ old. Every adult takes a dose once a month 
and regards it as a necessary of existence. 

Cotton — Panju, Tamil ; Patti, Telugu ; (Alutilon Indicum ). — A Cotton, 
very little of this is grown, as the black cotton soil does not occur in 
the district. It is sown in July, sometimes with ragi, and can, it 
is said, be kept on the ground for three years bearing flowers 
annually, but very little is known of its cultivation. 

Indigo — Nili, Tamil and Telugu (Indigofera tincioria ). — This Indigo, 
is a valuable dry crop, which is chiefly raised in Vellore, Gudiydt- 
tam and EArvetnagar. It is rarely irrigated, but is sometimes 
sown in ragi fields after the first weeding, and in paddy-fields a 
few days before reaping. On dry lands it is often grown with 
cumbu, cholum or ragi from November to January. The land is 
not usually manured, and indigo, so far from exhausting, is believed 
to strengthen the soil. 

The leaves are cut three times just before the plant flowers. 

The first cutting takes place when the crop is three months 5 old, 
after which the field is lightly ploughed. The other cuttings 
follow after intervals of two or three months, and are better than 
the first. The leaves are tied into bundles, called ‘ biguvus/ with 
ropes yards long, and from fifty to a hundred of these are got 
off an acre, the price varying in different years. Byots rarely 
prepare the dye themselves, but sell the leaves to some one who 
possesses vats, and from whom they have often received advances. 

A few, however, manufacture it on a small scale in large earthen- 
ware pots about 2§ feet high. The leaf is treated both dry and 
fresh, but in the pot manufacture fresh leaves are never used. 

From dry leaves the better dye is obtained, but it is rather risky, 
as a sudden shower of rain falling upon the drying plants brings 
out the colour at once and spoils them. 

The mode of manufacture is this:— j The fresh leaves are 
packed in a masonry vat and kept down by a bamboo mat, upon 
I. ■ 'MM 
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which heavy poles are laid. Clear water is added, and they are 
left to soak and ferment for a day. A scum darkening to purple 
rises amidst violent fermentation, which subsides as the scum 
reaches a copper colour. The water at this stage is drawn off 
through a vent into another vat upon a lower level, where for 
about three hours it is churned with wooden boards. A decoction 
of miredi bark, or lime water, is added when fine granulations are 
seen to form, and the liquid is allowed to settle. After a few 
hours the clear water is drawn off, and the thick residuum placed 
in a boiler and boiled until all scum has disappeared. "When it 
becomes s tiff, it is strained through a clean cloth into moulds and 
left to dry. 

Tn the pot manufacture, which was the original mode practised 
in the district, the process is somewhat different. Dry leaves are 
soaked in water and boiled for about an hour, by which time all 
the dye has been extracted. It is then allowed to stand, and the 
clear water being poured off, the rest is boiled and strained into 
moulds. Dry leaves are also used in vats, but only require to be 
soaked for six instead of twenty-four hours. The rest of the pro- 
cess resembles that adopted for fresh leaves. Indigo refuse forms 
a very much prized manure. 

This industry is a failing one, and has been so for several years. 
All over the district fine masonry vats may be seen abandoned and 
falling to ruin. 

Bhang — G-anja, Tamil and Telugu. — This is only cultivated to 
any large extent on the Javadis by the Malay Alis. As the soil is 
very rich, no manure is used. They never plough, but hoe up the 
field and sow the seed in July or August, reaping it in December 
or January. The leaves are picked and heaped in a hut fora 
month, being turned every three days. In a month they are pro- 
perly seasoned and sold to the people of the plain. Bhang is used 
as a medicine, and is smoked by Muhammadans and the lower 
orders of Hindus. 

Hemp — Chenappu, Tamil; Janappa, Telugu ( Cannabis sativa ). — 
This fibre crop is reaped in about two and-a-half months, and is 
generally sown in July, but also at any other time. It is believed 
to exhaust the soil very much, and is not largely cultivated. The 
average yield of an acre is about 25 Madras maunds of fibre, 
which is prepared thus -The plants are cut when 4 or 5 feet high, 
the stem being then as thick as a man’s finger. They are then 
dried, beaten to separate the seeds, and tied into bundles, which 
are soaked in stagnant water, until fermentation has set in, and 
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the tissues begin to rot. Each bundle is next beaten on a stone, 
washed, and beaten again, until the fibres are clean, when they are 
exposed to the sun and dried. Sometimes they are buried in pits 
for a time before they are finally washed, cleaned and dried. The 
fibre, being spun into twine, is used for making fishermen's and 
fowlers’ nets, and also for weaving gunny bags. These are largely 
produced in Pallikonda in the Vellore taluk. 

Koselle — Kasiri, Tamil ; Grogu, Telugu (Hybiscus mhdariffci ). — Roselle. 
A good fibre is obtained from this plant, which is of two sorts, 
white and red. It is generally grown with chillies, brinjals, &e., 
or planted by the side of water channels. The red roselle is a six 
months’ and the white a three months’ crop. The fibre is prepared 
in the same way as hemp, and the leaves and ripe calices are 
boiled and eaten as greens. 

Hill aloe — Katt&lai, Tamil ; Kalla man da, Telugu (Agave Hill aloe. 
Americans ). — This is not cultivated, but grown as a hedgerow, 
and yields a very excellent fibre. The leaves, after removing the 
thorny edge, are buried in mud for three weeks, and then beaten 
on a stone, washed and wrung out. Some also scrape them on a 
board with a bamboo or blunt knife. The fibre is twisted into 
a twine with which mats are woven. As a rope it is used for 
bullocks’ halters and other agricultural purposes. 

Yerukku, Tamil; Jilladu, Telugu (. Kalatropis gigantea ) . — This Yerukku. 
plant would yield another excellent fibre, but is never used for the 
purpose. It is a large weed, growing thickly after long neglect 
upon paddy-fields. 

Tobacco — Pugai ilai, Tamil ; Pog&ku, Telugu (Nicotiana taba- Tobacco. 
cum ). — There are two varieties of this plant, the broad short leafed 
and the long narrow leafed. It is always grown on very good 
land, well ploughed, richly manured with eowdung and ashes, and 
irrigable from a well, if possible from one with slightly brackish 
water. The seed being very small only a little is sown, and that 
in seed-beds, at the beginning of the cold weather. The seedlings 
are transplanted, when about 2 inches high, into small rectangular 
beds, each plant being rather more than a foot distant from the 
next. For about a fortnight they are shielded from the sun by 
leaves, and are daily watered. After that the soil is hoed and 
weeded, and the plants earthed up after a little manure has been 
put over the roots. Thenceforward irrigation twice a week is 
necessary, and two months after sowing, when the plants are about 
2 feet high, the head of each is nipped off. A shoot is soon put 
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out from each leaf stem, and is at once removed. When four 
months’ old the leaves show that they are ripe, by developing small 
white spots upon their upper surfaces. The plants are then out 
near the root, and left to wither in the sun for a few hours, after 
which they are removed to a pit dug for the purpose, carefully 
arranged in it, and covered, first with varagu straw, then with 
palmyra leaves, and finally with earth. After a week the heap is 
opened and the leaves being plucked from the stems, and strung 
upon a cord, are exposed to the sun till they are dry. Sometimes 
they are at this stage sprinkled with country vinegar. About the 
fourth morning they are collected, still damp with the night dew, 
and arranged in the shade in a circular heap, all the tips pointing 
inwards, with palmyra leaves below and above the heap, and a 
heavy weight over all. At first daily, and afterwards once in two 
or three days, the leaves are unpacked and the whole re-arranged 
as before. After a month they are considered cured, but form 
very bad tobacco. 

From 40 to 60 maunds is the ordinary yield per acre, giving 
a profit of about Rs. 100 ; but it is a very troublesome crop to 
raise and prepare for the market. The process of curing varies 
slightly in different parts. The cured leaf is chewed or smoked 
as cheroots, or as cigarettes rolled in a green leaf. A good deal 
is made into snuff, being slightly heated and powdered with ghee 
and chunam. 

Chillies — Milagai, Tamil; MirapaMya, Telugu ( Capsicum 
annuurn ), — Only one sort, a large red kind, is ordinarily culti- 
vated, very much in the same way as tobacco, except that it is 
often grown with brinjals, along the borders of beds of other 
garden crops, or by the side of a channel. The seed is sown in 
June or July, and in December or January, and when three 
months’ old the plants begin to yield and continue to do so for 
three months. Each fruit as it ripens is picked and dried. 
Chillies are very extensively used in all native condiments. 

Turmeric — Manjal, Tamil ; Pasupu, Telugu (Curcuma longa ). 
— This plant is cultivated during most part of a year. About 
April portions of the fresh root are put down in small, well- 
manured beds, and soon throw out shoots. They are constantly 
watered and weeded, until in the following January or February 
the plant withers and is cut away, the root being dug up with 
small picks. The yield is generally 200 maunds, 10 maunds 
having been sown in an acre. The root is prepared for two 
purposes, viz., for condiments (kari manjal, Tamil; kura pasupu, 
Telugu) and for colouring (s&ya manjal, Tamil; s&ya pasupu, 
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Telugu). The edible preparation is generally boiled in cowdung 
and water in order to prevent its being eaten by insects. The 
colour saffron is partly dried, then boiled, and finally soaked in 
hot water in which chunam and tamarinds have been placed. 
After soaking for two or three days it is taken out and dried, 
when it becomes quite hard. Married women grind it into 
powder on one of the Tirupati sandalwood stones, and then, 
mixing the powder with water, colour their bodies yellow with it. 
They also pound it with a rice pounder, and, adding a red 
pigment, make with it the powder called kunkumam, with which 
they mark their foreheads. A scented sort of saffron, which is 
prepared in Bengal, is often used for these purposes and called 
kastliri manjal. 
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GLOSSARY OF SPECIAL REVENGE TERMS USED IN THE 
DISTRICT OF NORTH ARGOT. 


Adangal * . . . An account stowing the cultivation in a village. 

Agraharam . . . . A Brahman village or settlement. 

Amanat . , . . Money held in deposit 

Amani . . , , When used with reference to lands, it signifies the 

ryotwari lands in contradistinction to zemindari 
lands ; also when anything is under Government 
management : an attached zemindari is said to 
he under amani. 

Amin . . . t . . A confidential agent, hut now used to denote a 

seller of distrained property or a process server. 

Anadi Banjar . . Immemorial waste. 

Anient (Anikattu) , . A dam to divert water for irrigations! purposes. 

Aravada mera • . Emoluments of village servants calculated on the 

extent of cultivation, either of all classes of lands 
or of wet lands alone. The amount of grain due 
to village servants was determined by the extent 
of cultivation, and the fees thus arrived at were 
then commuted at the price of fasli 1215. 

Aru&ikarai * . • . Same as ‘ Palabhogam 9 [<pv.]. 

Arzi . • o « • A petition. 

iLvakat , . . . The area irrigable by a tank ; sometimes used to 

denote the whole extent of cultivable land be- 
longing to a village. 

Ay an or Ain . * ♦ . Government lands as opposed to inam lands. It 

is also used for land revenue when a sum is 
credited to ayan. 

Azmaish . . . . An inspection of crops, usually made with reference 

to claims for remission of land revenue on the 
ground that the crop has failed. 

Baghayat . » . . Garden land. 

Bajibab . . . . Miscellaneous items of revenue derived from vari- 

ous small farms and licenses. 

Balute . . , . See ‘ Bara-balute.’ 

Banjar . * . . Waste lands. 

Bara-balute . . The twelve kinds of village servants. The num- 

ber, however, varied a good deal. 

Battavarthi Inam . . Lands granted on a favourable tenure to Brahman 

priests : the term is used to denote lands held in 
common by several Mirasiclars. 
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Beriz 


Bilmakta 


Brahma&ayam * * 

€awny 

Chapavani 

Chautai, Chant, Ohout, 
Ohavutayi. 


Chikatpuludi 

Cowle 

Bamasahi 


Barkh&st 
Barkhastdar , • 
Barogha 

Basabandam Inam . . 
Baal, Bowie . ♦ . . 

Bevad&yam * . 
Bharmakarta 


The total sum or aggregate of an account ; the 
total amount of a revenue assessment, in which 
sense it corresponds with jama , and lastly the 
total assessment of a village. The beriz of a vil- 
lage is the sum charged against the village for 
land revenue. 

As applied to tree pattas the term signifies trees 
situated on a specified area, and which are held 
by the pattadar on payment of a fixed sum, such 
sum being generally less than the usual tree-tax. 

A grant conferred upon Brahmans. 

See 4 Kdni.’ 

Concealment of cultivation for the purpose of evad- 
ing Government revenue. 

From Sanskrit Chaturta = fourth. An assessment 
equal to one-fourth of the ordinary assessment. 
The most common use of the term is to denote 
the tax, equal to one-fourth of the actual collec- 
tions, levied by the Mahrattas on the Muham- 
madan and Hindu princes as the price of for- 
bearing to ravage their countries. But, as a 
revenue term in this district, it means the assess- 
ment assigned to Chautai dasabandamdars for 
the maintenance of the dasabandam tank ; the 
assignment is equal to one* fourth of the wet 
assessment on the lands irrigated by the tank. 

Lands ploughed, but not sown. 

See 4 Haul.’ 

The equitable division of the effects of an insolvent 
amongst his creditors : hence, any just propor- 
tionate distribution. It is also a money allow- 
ance paid to monigars and karnams in lieu of 
service inams resumed. It appears to have been 
calculated on the revenue of all lands except 
garden lands. 

An application for lands for purposes of cultivation. 

A person who applies for lands. 

An excise or police officer. The term is not now 
used officially in the district. 

Land held on a favourable tenure for the mainte- 
nance of a tank. See 4 Chautai ’ and 4 Yalavddi.’ 

An agreement between an abkari renter and shop- 
keeper stipulating for the sale of a prescribed 
quantity of liquor per mensem. 

Land assigned for the support of a temple. 

The manager of a temple. 
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BIttam * * 

Bowie 

Buffer 

Ekabhogam, 

bhogara. 

Faisal jasti ,♦ 

Faisal tirwa .. 
Fasli ;> : . 


Fasli jSsti 

Garee 

Garisai, Grarce 

Gumastah 
Gunta , , 

Guttagai 
Kukumnama . , 


. . An arrangement or settlement ; estimated aggre- 
gate of the revenue of a village from investiga- 
tion of each separate holding ; also a scale for 
converting grain into money, especially used in 
this district in former days in calculating the 
emoluments of village officers. 

M See ‘Daub* 

. * A bundle of records. 

Yeka- The possession or tenure of all the lands of a vil- 
lage by a single individual or family without any 
co- sharer. 

* . Any assessment or payment levied over and above 
the faisal tirwa or settled assessment, and was in 
former years used to designate the charge now 
called tirwa- jasti. 

s * The rate, or tirwa, fixed on land at the time of the 
original survey assessments. 

• , Properly the 4 crop ’ {fast) year, i.e n the agricultu- 
ral year counting from the 1st July to the 30th 
June. This is the year used in the Land Eevenue 
accounts. It was inaugurated by the Emperor 
Akbar, who fixed the first fasli as 963, the cur- 
rent year of the Hijra (A.D. 1555). In the 
Deccan and Madras, however, it was not intro- 
duced until two years later, so that the difference 
between the fasli and the Christian year is 590 
years. Thus fasli 1300 commenced on the 1st 
July 1890. 

. . An extra crop or one crop more than usual ; but 
it more generally denotes an extra cess imposed 
on 4 one -crop 5 land when a second crop was 
raised on it in the same year. 

. . See 4 Grarisai.’ 

.. A grain measure equal to 400 markals. The old 
North Areot garce appears to have contained 
about 225 cubic feet. 

. . A native clerk or accountant ; denotes also an 
agent or deputy. 

.. Aland measure, equal to 576 square feet; 100 
guntas = 1 kani or eawny = 1 *322314 acre. In 
the zemindaris the gunta varies a good deal 
(see vol. ii. chap. xx). 

• * Lease or agreement. 

. . In its common acceptation is a written order, but 
in the sense in which it is commonly used it is 
a standing order or set of rules laid down for the 
administration of the revenue of the district. 
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Huzfir 

Ixxam 

Irusalnama 

Istiyar 

Isumd&r 

Jaft 

Jagir, Jaghir 


J ama » * 


Jamabandi . . 


Jar ay at 


J ari • • • * 

Jodi or Jodigai 

Kabuliy&tnama 
Xaifit .. 
Kalavdsam . ♦ 

Kaneshm&ri . . 
Kani 

K&niydtcM . . 
Harambu 


. . The head revenue office of a district. 

. . A grant of land rent free or on favourable terms. 

. . Invoice of a remittance of village revenue. 

. . A proclamation or notification. 

. . The permanent holder of a village office, 

. , Distraint or attachment. 

, , An assignment to an individual of a portion of 
territory, either rent free, or on favourable 
tenure. It is said to be strictly only a life or 
temporary grant resumable at the pleasure of 
the sovereign. A j&gir differs from a zemindari 
in that the revenue or peshkasb payable by the 
latter was fixed at some proportion of the receipts 
about the time of the settlement, while a jdgir- 
dar pays merely a lump sum not expressly cal- 
culated on such a basis. In the case of the 
jagir of Arni this payment was called a nuzzer 
or gift. 

. . An amount, aggregate or total in general ; hut in 
revenue parlance signifies the total demand for 
assessment, or the beriz of a village or district. 

. , The settlement of the account of revenue due from 
a village, division or district, and is specially 
used to signify the annual settlement with the 
cultivators in ryotwari tracts. 

. . A ryot whose sole occupation is agriculture ; some- 
times used in the zemindaris to denote a ryot 
who has, or claims, an occupancy right similar 
to that of a pattdddr. 

. . Ref ers to lands or villages permanently settled. 

. , A favourable rent or quit-rent. The amount pay- 
able by inam villages. 

. . The counterpart of a sanad. 

. . A statement or affidavit. 

, „ From lalam , a threshing floor. Hire or fee given 
to labourers or inferior village servants from the 
threshing floor before the division of the crop. 

. . The census of the population. 

. » A measure of land = 57,600 square feet = 
1*322314 acre. 

, , The Tamil equivalent of the Arabic mirdti [q.v.]. 

. , Waste or uncultivated land. It is of two kinds 
(1) anddi la-ram bu, land which has not been culti- 
vated within the memory of man, and (2) sheikdl 
Icarambu , land which has gone out of cultivation, 
within a known time. Karambu is the same as 
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tarasu and differs from porambdke in that Jcarambu 
lands are cultivable. 

Karnam 

# • 

A village accountant. 

Easba 

• » 

The chief town or head-quarters of a taluk. 

Kaul, Cowle 

* # 

An agreement whereby land is held either perma- 
nently or on a reduced rent subject to annual 
increments. 

Kivali 

ft ft 

A watch or guard. 

East . . * * 

ft • 

Instalment of payment of revenue. 

Kistbandi 

* * : 

A statement of the periods at which the instalments 
are due. 

Kogam 

• ft 

Permanent. 

Kudi 

• ft 

Inhabitant or ryot. 

Kudimaramat 

• ft 

The customary labour rendered by villagers for 
the repair of irrigation works. 

KisHki 

ft ft 

Pry. 

LakMrdj 

. ft 

Lands held rent free. 

Hahasdl . . 

• . 

Produce or outturn of a field or garden. 

Mahazamama 

0 B 

A memorial signed by parties concerned in a 
transaction ; a joint memorial. 

Majara . . 

ft 

A hamlet, as distinguished from a mauza or prin- 
cipal village. 

Mamal 

• ♦ 

Custom. 

Mamuindma .. 


District rules of revenue practice. 

Mdadvari 

» ft 

Lands which solely depend on falling rain for irri- 
gation. 

Maniam 

• • 

Lands granted rent free for the performance of 
village services, e.g lands granted to village 
servants and to the village temples. Original 
grants are known as tarabadi or tarappadi maniam 
while those of recent times are called eanad 
maniam. 

Stanza 

' ft ft 

A village, its lands and habitations. 

Markal 

* ft 

A grain measure equal to eight Madras measures 
or padis. 

Math . . 

..... * * 

A religious institution. 

Melv&ram 

ft ft 

The Government share of the produce of a field. 

Mera . . 

9 9 

The grain fees payable to village officers on the 
division of crops. See * Aravada ’ and * Tinda- 
hank’ 

Mirasi 

• 9 

(1) The mirasi tenure is that under which the 
lands of a village are divided among certain 
families, who are called mir&sid&rs. The rights 
of mir&sidars were hereditary and in palabMgam 
villages could be transferred with the land, but 
the other mirdsicMrs had the right of pre-emption 
in the event of a sale. 
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Monigar 

Moyinz&Mta . . 
Muc’cliilika * . 

Mujara 

lEimsif 

Ranjai, Nanja 
Raphargati • . 


Sattang&i 

Jliraklmama . . 
Mrganti, Nirkatti 


Paimali 

Paimash 


(2) The term 1 mir&si right ’ is also applied to the 
hereditary right to village offices, and persons 
possessing such right are called mirasidars. 

. . The village headman who collects the village rev- 
enue. 

. . List of revenue office establishment. 

* . The counterpart of a lease executed by a tenant to 
a landlord. 

* . Remission granted to ryots for adverse seasons. 

. . The village magistrate. 

♦ « From ml, good, and $ai, cultivation. Irrigated or 
wet land. 

* * Individually, man by man. The naphargati ac- 
count is that which shows the holding of each 
pattadar. 

.. Seed-bed in which seedlings are raised for th© 
purpose of transplanting. 

. . Price list of grain and other merchandise. 

. . A village servant whose duty it is to see that no 
water for irrigational purposes is wasted and 
that a proper distribution of it is made. 

. « Lands or crops destroyed by the marching of 
troops ; also compensation for damage done to 
standing crops by the passage of troops. 

. . Land measurement. It denotes commonly first 
settlement made by the British, which took place 
in the northern taluks in 1805 and in those 
south of the PdMr in 1808. 


PalabMgam . . 


Pancham Mssa 

Panchangi 

Panchayat 

Panibu&iti 

Parakudi 

Par&ri 

Pasankarai .. 
Patkat 


. . A land tenure under which each ryot or mirasid^r 
holds a defined portion of the village lands and 
exercises full rights of ownership over such por- 
tion, but the other mirasidars have the right of 
pre-emption. 

. . One-fifth share. 

. . The village astrologer. 

. . A body of five persons sitting as a court of arbi- 
tration or a caste tribunal. 

• « Lands which have been submerged by excessive 

rain by the breaching of a tank. 

i, (1) A tenant ; (2) a non-resident ryot ; see 1 P&ya- 
kari. ’ 

• i A ryot who has disappeared from a village. 

• * Same as 4 Samudayam * [q.v.]. 

. . The lands held by a ryot ; a farm in the English 
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Patta ,, 

Pattdd&r 

P&yak&ri 


Peshkash, Peishcush. . 
Poduk&l, Pddugal . . 

Poramboke * . 

Punjai, Punja 
Bfein&ma •• 

Eeddi »• 

EivSss . , 

Biy&yat 
Sadarw&rid 
Sagubadi dittam 

Samuddyam . . 


A deed of lease given by tlie Collector to the ryot 
specifying the particulars of his holding, the 
rent payable for it, the instalments in which the 
rents should be paid and the road cess and vil- 
lage cess payable. 

A holder of a patta. 

Properly ‘ payir-Mran/ A cultivator who rented 
lands from the village sharers or mirasiddrs. 
Originally a payakari was a mere tenant without 
any occupancy right, but some of them did in 
time acquire this right and were called Ulkudi 
pdyakdris or TJlpayirkudis, while the purely tem- 
porary tenants were called Parakudi pdyakdris or 
simply Parakudis . 

The rent payable to Government by the owners of 
permanently-settled estates. 

From pddu , to throw up or leave, and Ml, land. 
The term is somewhat loosely used, but it 
generally means assessed land left waste. The 
expression is chiefly met with in the P61ur and 
Wandiwash taluks. 

Properly puram-bokku. Lands which are exempt 
from assessment either because they are set 
aside for communal purposes or because they 
are uncultivable. 

From pul , inferior, and Sai, cultivation. Dry land 
or cultivation. 

A deed of relinquishment executed by the culti- 
vator when he gives up his patta lands. Also a 
document withdrawing a suit or prosecution. 

Name of a large cultivating caste, but is used to 
denote a village headman, who in the Telugu 
taluks is usually of this caste. 

A custom or. * mamul.’ 

Abatement of assessment. 

Contingent expenses. 

A statement of lands settled to be cultivated in the 
course of the year. 

A system of landholding among the mirdsidtirs of 
a village under which each ryot was obliged to 
cultivate his share of the land with a specified 
number of ploughs and labourers, while at har- 
vest the gross produce of all the village lands 
was divided after the shares due to the State, 
the gods, Brahmans, &c., had been deducted. 
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'' SEU3>d « m . • * » • 

Sanad-i-Milkeut Istim- 
rar, 

SSnubogattar 
S&yar, Bayer , . 

Shamil&t Banjar 


Shavi . * 
Shondi, Sendi 
Shist, Sist 

Shodir&zln&ma 

Shr&yam 


Shroff, Baraf . . 


Shrotriam 


Sirkar . . < . 

Siv&i jama, Sivoy jama 


Swann bhogam 

SwamddS-yam 
Sw&stiam . , . • 

Swatantram, Swtun- 
trum. 


A document conveying to an individual tke Gov- 
ernment rigkts to revenue from land. 

A deed of permanent property. Tke kolders of 
permanently-settled estates have deeds of this 
character. 

Chief tenants, 

Tke term is applied to transit duties and a variety 
of imports. 

Lands which are not let out or severally appro- 
priated, but which are cultivated in common 
and the produce of which is divided amongst 
the proprietary body of a village according to 
recorded shares. 

Withered crops. 

Toddy. 

The land tax, assessment, revenue assessed in 
money (vide kist supra). 

A document by which a ryot resigns his holdings 
or any part of it (vide R&zinama supra). 

Land held on a progressive rent for a term of 
years. As applied to assessment on lands, the 
term signifies subsequent addition to the assess- 
ment of a sum equal to the amount of temporary 
remissions. 

A money changer or banker. An officer employed 
in villages and treasuries to count and pass all 
coin paid in ; but the office of village shroff no 
longer exists. 

Lands held at a favourable rate; properly an 
assignment of land or revenue to a Br&hman 
learned in the Y6das, but latterly the term 
denoted assignments made to native servants of 
Government for past services. 

The Government. 

Extra revenue. The term formerly included all 
revenue other than that derived from land, cus- 
toms or excise, but now it is generally used to 
denote the revenue from lands cultivated without 
patta. 

The payment made to a mirasiddr by a pamfcudi or 
tenant. 

Rent or revenue receivable in money, not in kind. 

Mir&si or hereditary land and privileges enjoyed 
by Brahmans. 

Literally means 1 one’s own > or independent pro- 
perty, but is used to denote fees or perquisites 
payable to different village servants. 
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Tafrik ♦ , . , Any extra contribution which the village officers 

used, suo motUj to impose on the villagers. 

Takar&r . . A dispute about anything. 

Takavi . . . , An advance made by Government to ryots for agri- 

cultural purposes. 

Takid . . . * • . A written order from a superior to an inferior. 

Taliari . . • • A village watchman. 

Tarabadi, Tarappadi. See ‘ Mdniam. ? 

Taram . * . . Sort, kind or class, especially applied to classifica- 

tion of soils. 

Taram Kammi A reduction of the tarams into which the land 

wa‘s divided. 

Taram Tirwa . . « * The assessment fixed on a particular class of land. 

Tarasu . ♦ . # . A part of a field left uncultivated ; land which is 

cultivable, but not cultivated. 

Teazg&ri , * * * A deduction of assessment allowed in the case of 

lands held by Muhammadans and Br&hmans. 
The rate of deduction was at first 5 per cent, 
of the assessment, but was afterwards raised to 
10 per cent. This was objected to by Govern- 
ment in 1835 and the concession was a few years 
after cancelled. 

Thaxi . . . • , . Wet or irrigated land. 

Tinda Kani Mera .. M<§ra calculated upon a determined number of 

kanis. The nanjai berlz of the village is con- 
verted into grain at a certain rate, and from the 
quantity of grain thus obtained the number of 
kanis is calculated at the rate of 30 to 40 kallams 
per kani. The determined number of kanis 
having been thus obtained, the mera is calcu- 
lated thereon at the scale prescribed for the vil- 
lage. The grain fees thus arrived at are then 
converted into money at the commutation prices 
of faslis 1215 and 1236. 

Tirwa .. • * . The assessment of the land. 

Tirwa jasti , » . * The charge for water taken to irrigate land which 

has been classed as punjai or unirrigated. 

Tirwa Kammi • . Kemissions granted on irrigable lands cultivated 

with a dry crop, but which otherwise would have 
been left waste. 

Tirwa pattu, Tirwapat. Lands held on a fixed rent, irrespective of the 

crop, as distinguished from Vdrapattu or lands 
of which the rent consisted of a share of the 
produce. 

Toti • • • « e » A menial village servant. 
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Tottakkal 
Tuecavi 
Tukkudi 
Tunduv&ram .. 

TTlkudi 

Vak&latn&ma 

Valavadi 


Varam 

Varapattu, Varapat . • 

Vartana, Vartane . . 
Vettiyan 

Yeomiah, more cor- 
rectly, Yaumia. 


Yeomiahdar .. 
Yeripdc’cM • • 
.Zemindar 

Zemindar! 


Garden land. 

See ‘ Tak&vi . r 

A division or district. 

The landlord’s share of tke produce of land culti- 
vated by tenants. 

For original meaning see 1 Pdyakari. ’ It now 
means little more than a resident ryot. 

A power-of-attorney. 

Valavadi dasabandam tanks are those which sup- 
ply certain tracts of land granted as wet at a 
fixed assessment at the time of the construction 
of the works. They are maintained by the pro- 
prietors, who possess the right of charging for 
any irrigation therefrom extended to other 
lands. These tanks are found only in the Chen- 
dragiri taluk. Seven so-called Valavadi villages 
were treated at the settlement as inam villages, 
but they were subsequently classified as Govern- 
ment villages. 

The produce of a field, or more usually, a share 
of it, especially the share paid by a tenant to 
his landlord. 

Lands held on varam or the sharing tenure, as dis- 
tinguished from tirwapattu , lands held on a fixed 
rent. 

Fees, perquisites, especially of grain, paid to the 
public servants of a village. 

A village menial servant : in Telugu he is called 
tdti. 

A daily allowance, a pension, paid sometimes by 
deductions from the beriz of a village, some- 
times from general revenues. These pensions 
were granted in the earlier years of British rule 
for special services, and are usually for several 
lives, though a reduction is often made as each 
life terminates. 

Eecipient of a daily pension. 

Fish rent. 

The owner of an estate under the permanent set- 
tlement. 

Lands held under a permanent settlement on a 
sanad-i-milkeut istimrar. 
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APPENDIX I. 

BAILLIE’S DEFEAT. 


Me. Cox, in Ms account of Colonel Baillie’s defeat at Pullalur, has 
taken the commonly accepted view and ascribed the disaster to the 
incompetency of Sir Hector Munro, the Commander-in-Chief ; but in 
fairness to that unfortunate officer the other side of the case should at 
least be stated. On the 6th September Munro was encamped on 
elevated ground near Conjeeveram, about 2 miles along the road 
to Perambakkam, where Baillie was lying. On the 8th Baillie’s 
request for assistance was received and Colonel Fletcher (not Floyd 
as stated in the text) was despatched with a strong detachment. 
Fletcher, a brilliant officer formerly in the Black Watch, skilfully 
evaded the enemy and joined Baillie at Perambakkam early on the 
morning of the 9th. General Munro’s orders were that Baillie was to 
march all night and join him at Conjeeveram, and the force accord- 
ingly set out at 8 o’clock. Shortly afterwards fire was opened npon 
the column, but this was soon silenced. Instead of resuming the 
march, however, Baillie suddenly decided to halt until day-break, a 
course which was strongly opposed by Colonel Fletcher, who urged 
him to push on to Conjeeveram, then only 8 or 9 miles distant. If Sir 
Hector Munro’s orders and Colonel Fletcher’s advice had been fol- 
lowed, there is every reason to believe that the disaster would have 
been averted. 

Mr. Cox blames Munro for not advancing with Ms whole force to 
effect a junction with Baillie. The General says, however, that this 
was impossible, as, the stores of paddy at Conjeeveram would then 
have fallen into the hands of Hyder and the British Army would 
have starved. 

For Ms failure to support Colonel Baillie’s detachment on the 
morning of the 10th September, General Munro was undoubtedly 
greatly to blame. He let Hyder give him the slip in the night, and 
a) though he marched towards Perambakkam at day-light, when 
heavy firing was heard in that direction, he allowed himself to he 
misled by his guides, for Sir Thomas Munro, who was present, says 
that it was obvious to every one that the guides were leading the 
army away from the scene of action. (See History of the Madras 
Army , vol. ii.) 
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APPENDIX II. 

LIEUTENANT FLINT* 


Flint’s gallant defence of Wancliwash did not go entirely unrewarded, 
for although, his promotion to the rank of captain was cancelled by 
the Court of Directors, as stated in the text, yet he soon afterwards 
received the command of the 3rd battalion, now the 3rd regiment 
of Native Infantry. In December 1790 he held the fort of Tiaghur 
in South Areot with this regiment and repulsed two attacks by Tippoo, 
on whom he inflicted considerable loss. I have not been able to 
ascertain anything regarding his subsequent career. 

In the order which he issued to the army on the relief of Wan di- 
wash Sir Eyre Coote expressed his approbation of the c * judgment,, 
“ bravery and activity of Lieutenant Flint in maintaining the fort of 
* 1 Wandiwash against very powerful attacks.” He also thanked Ensign 
Moore and the men of the garrison for their conduct and granted tlm 
latter a gratuity equal to one month’s pay. 


APPENDIX III. 

THE VELLOEE MUTINY. 


Mr. Cox’s account of the Vellore mutiny differs in some respects from 
that given in the third volume of the History of the Madras Army, 
which was published after the issue of the first edition of this Manual.. 

From the evidence of Sergeant Cosgrave, who was sergeant of' 
the barrack guard on the fatal night, and from that of Corporal 
Piercy of the main guard, it appears that the attack began at 2-30 
a.m., and this would seem to be inconsistent with the story given by 
Mr. Cox about the 23rd N.I. being drawn up on the parade ground 
in ignorance of the projected outbreak, a story which is not men- 
tioned in the work referred to above. The 23rd seems, indeed, to have 
been more active in the mutiny than the 1st regiment. The barracks- 
of the 69th (now the 2nd battalion of the Welsh regiment) were the 
first object of attack, but the Europeans at the main guard were fired 
on almost simultaneously. 

Alarmed by the heavy fire of musketry, eight officers and a ser- 
geant met at the house of Lieutenant Ewing, the Adjutant of the 1st 
N.I. These were Captain MacLachlan, Lieutenants Mitchell, Baby and 
Jenour and Sergeant Brady of H.M.’s 69th regiment, Lieutenants 
Ewing and CutclifFe and Surgeon Jones of the 1st NX, and Assistant 
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Surgeon Bean of the 23rd N J. They repulsed an attack by the muti- 
neers and then went to Surgeon Jones’s house which was better 
adapted for defence. Meanwhile Surgeon Brady was sent to obtain 
information and an hour later he returned with an account of the 
disastrous slaughter that had taken place. At 7 a.m., Lieute- 
nant Mitchell of the 69th left Surgeon Jones’s house, intending to 
make his way to the barracks or to the house of Captain Barrow, 
the senior officer of his regiment then in the fort. An hour later 
the surgeon’s house was attacked by a strong body of the muti- 
neers and the place becoming untenable, the little party made a rush 
for the barracks, where they found Lieutenant Mitchell. After 
a short consultation it was determined to sally out from the win- 
dows and make for the adjoining ramparts. Captain MacLachlan, 
as senior officer, took command and it is estimated that the force 
consisted of 210 out of the 372 non-commissioned rank and file 
in the fort. The ramparts were gained under a heavy fire and 
the troops then advanced to dislodge the insurgents from the north- 
east cavalier, where they were established in considerable force. 
This was accomplished with the ■ loss of several men, and Captain 
MacLachlan received a severe wound through the thigh. Captain Bar- 
row of the 69th had joined the force on its way to the attack and 
took command as senior officer. Leaving a party at the cavalier, 
Captain Barrow proceeded along the ramparts under a continuous and 
heavy fire of musketry and seized the gateway. The fire from the 
palace at this time was excessively heavy ; many men fell and Lieute- 
nant Mitchell was severely wounded in the arm, A party was left 
at the gateway and it was then determined to attack the grand maga- 
zine, for the men had scarcely a single ball-cartridge left. The main 
body accordingly proceeded to carry the bastion and cavalier at the 
south-east corner of the fort, which lay on the way to the magazine, 
and it was here, and not in the attack on the north-east cavalier, that 
Captain Barrow fell from a musket shot through the leg. Surgeon 
Jones and Assistant Surgeon Bean were the only officers then left 
with the main body and they carried the bastion and cavalier, with 
the loss of several men. The party next arrived at the flagstaff and 
a soldier, in attempting to take down the Mysore flag, was shot from 
the petta. A heavy fire was kept up and the men fell fast on their 
way to the magazine, where, to their grievous disappointment, they 
found only some loose powder. They returned to the cavalier and 
gateway and soon afterwards the first body of Colonel Gillespie’s 
cavalry was seen approaching. 

It was on their way back from the fruitless visit to the magazine 
that the Mysore flag was taken down. Volunteers were called for, 
and Sergeant MacManus and Private Philip Bottom of the 69th 
accomplished the hazardous feat under a very heavy fire both from 
the petta and the fort. They were thanked in General Orders and 
received donations of 50 and 20 pagodas respectively. This flag is 
said to have been handed out of the palace by Muiz-ud-dln, the third 
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son of Tippoo. It had. green stripes on a red field, with a sun in the 
centre, and not red stripes on a green field as stated in the text. 

The foregoing account is taken from a joint report submitted by 
Burgeon Jones and Assistant Burgeon Dean. It will be seen that 
no mention is made of the officers endeavouring to persuade the men 
to leave the fort by the rope and of the men refusing to abandon 
the place, as narrated in the text. Lieutenant Ewing, of the 1st 
NX, having become separated from the other officers when they 
made their way from the house of Surgeon Jones to the barracks, 
collected some European stragglers, and making his way out of the 
fort, joined Colonel Forbes. These two officers, accompanied by a 
number of unarmed men belonging to their own regiment, then took 
possession of the principal hill fort, where they remained until after 
the dispersion of the mutineers. Lieutenant Ewing’s deposition has 
not heen found and it is not known how he escaped from the fort. 
It is very unlikely, however, that he escaped by the rope at the main 
gate, for the gateway was in the possession of the mutineers until 
some time after the rush from the house of Burgeon Jones. It has 
heen suggested {History of the Madras Army , volume iii. page 185, 
footnote) that he left by the sally-port or Arnbur gate, which was held 
by a guard of his own regiment. 

The story given in the text about the escape of Major Cootes and 
his ride to Ranipet for succour is not confirmed by the History of the 
Madras Army . According to that work information was sent to 
Ranipet by Major Coates of the 69th, who lived outside the fort. 
From the great similarity of names it is probable that this is the officer 
mentioned in the story, hut he was not inside the fort on the night 
of the mutiny, and he did not himself ride to Ranipet, hut sent a 
letter. There is a local tradition that the cavalry came from Ranipet 
in an unusually short time, but this is not so. Colonel Gillespie 
received the news at 6-0 A.m., and he, with the first body of the 
cavalry, cannot have reached Vellore until about 9 or 9-30 a.m., for 
the sally from the barracks was not made until after 8 a.m. The 
rest of the cavalry arrived at 10 o’clock. 

The 69th regiment suffered a very heavy loss. The killed were 
Lieutenants Eley and Popham, 5 sergeants, 4 corporals, 1 drummer, 
and 90 privates, and 15 privates subsequently died of their wounds : 
total killed 117. The wounded, exclusive of the 15 mentioned above, 
numbered 76 non-commissioned officers and men, and 3 officers, viz., 
Captains Barrow and MacLachlan and Lieutenant Mitchell. 

The other officers killed were — 

Colonel Fancourt, Her Majesty’s 34th regiment, commanding 
the garrison. 

Lieutenant-Colonel McKerras, 

Captain Willison, 

Lieutenant Winehip, 

Lieutenant Jolly, 


| Of the 23rd regiment N.I. 
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Captain Miller, 

Lieutenant O’JReilly, 

Lieutenant Smart, 

Lieutenant Tichbourne, 

Major Armstrong, 16th NX 

Mr. Mann, Deputy Commissary of Stores. 

Mr. Gill, Conductor of Ordnance. 

Mr. Smith, Military Paymaster. 

Lieutenant Cutcliffe of the 1st NX, was u desperately wounded/* 
and Captain Marriott, Assistant Paymaster of Stipends, was wounded 
slightly. The cavalry suffered but little loss, “ a result which may be 
u attributed to the gallantry of the 69th [in capturing the gateway]/ 
“ for had the mutineers raised the drawbridge and closed the two outer 
“ gates, the fort could not have been recaptured by a coup de main” 

About 350 sepoys were hilled in the fort. The total number 
missing was two native officers and 879 men, and many of these were 
taken prisoners during the next few days. Of the ringleaders six, in- 
cluding two subadars, were blown away from guns, five were shot and 
eight were hung. The 1st and 23rd regiments were eventually struck 
off the strength of the army, and about 600 of the mutineers were 
sentenced to transportation beyond the seas, but this sentence was 
commuted by Lord Minto, the new Governor- General, to dismissal 
from the service. 

Colonel Gillespie was presented with 7,000 pagodas and Sergeant 
Brady with 800 pagodas as an acknowledgment of their services. 
The sergeant was also offered a commission, but, at his own request, 
he was given instead an appointment as Conductor of Ordnance. The 
native officers and privates of the Native Cavalry and the non- 
commissioned officers and troopers of the 19th dragoons were also 
handsomely rewarded, hut the officers and men of the 69th and the two 
Surgeons, Jones and Dean, do not appear to have received any pecuni- 
ary acknowledgment of their gallant achievements. The 69th in 
1863-64 raised a handsome monument in the Yellore cemetery to the 
memory of the officers and men who were killed in this mutiny. 
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A 

Abdul Wahab, 72 ; a prisoner at Seringa- 
patam, 91 ; deputed by Mubammad Ali 
to subdue the poligars, 100. 

Aborigines, 37. 

Xc’cba maram (Hardwickia binata), 30. 

Ac’channa Pandit, 82. 

Adangal, 278. 

Adavi avisi (Baubinia racemosa), 26. 

Adavi geranta (Seltica indica)-, 32. 

Adavi mamidi (Spondias mangifera), 33. 

Adavi ruin (Schlerostylis atalantoieles), 
32. 

Adavi nimma (Atlantia monopbylla), 26. 

■Adavi nimma (Limonia alata), 30. 

Adondai, defeated by the Kurumbas at 
Puraldr, 39 ; bis retreat to Sholinghur, 
39 ; final victory over tbe Kurumbas, 39. 

Agatti (Agati grandiflora), 25. 

Agamudaiyan, caste, 211. 

Agrabaram, 278. 

Agriculture, 252 ; rules of, based on super- 
stition, 253 ; pests, 257. 

Aix-la-Cbapelle, treaty of, 53, 63. 

Al (Ficus indica), 29. 

Ala-ud-dm, 40. 

Alavanam (Lawsonia alba), 30. 

Ali Hussain, son of Umdat-ul-Umara, 98. 

Alikfir Hills, Geology of, 9, 16, 17, 19. 

Alii (Memecylon tinctorium), 30. 

Alluvial formations, 10, 21. 

Aloe, bill, 275. 

Amanat, 278. 

Amani, 278. 

Amaram peons, 175. 

Ambatian, caste, 237. 

Ambfir, battle of, 54 ; besieged by Hyder, 
77 ; taken by Hyder, 82. 

Amm, 278. 

Anadi Banjar, 278. 

Andhra kings, 40. 

Anicut, 278. 

Animals, domestic, 35. 

Antelope, 35. 

Anwar-ud-dm, appointed guardian of 
Mubammad Ali, 51 ; becomes Nabob of 
tbe Carnatic, 52; attacks the French, 
52 ; assists tbe English, 52 ; makes an 
alliance with tbe French, 53 ; bis defeat 
and death at Ambfir, 55. 

Aral, a fish, 36. 

Aravada m6ra, 172, 278. 

Aravattivakkalu, Sub-division of Brah- 
mans, 198. 

Arcot, etymology of tbe name, 1 ; siege 
of, 58 ; taken by tbe French, 65 ; sur- 
rendered to Hyder, 82; taluk trans- 
ferred from South Arcot, 125. 


Area, percentage of variation in the, due 
to settlement, 168. 

Arinjal-kandai, a fish, 36. 

Armstrong, Captain, 103 ; bis death, 109. 

Arni, attacked by British, 91 ; retained 
by Tippoo, 92 ; abandoned, 93 ; Jagir, 
under British control, 96; Jagrr, trans- 
ferred from South Arcot, 125 ; history, 
revenue and peshkash of the Jagir, 179. 

Arremuti (Terminalia coriacea), 34. 

Arudikarai, 115, 278. 

Aruv&lu, Sub-division of Brahmans, 198. 

Arzi, 278. 

Asaf Jah, a title of Chin Kilick Kbin, 47. 

Asarai, a fish, 36. 

Asbtasabasram, Sub-division of Brah- 
mans, 198. 

Assessment, nature of, in early times, 116; 
greatly increased by the Muhammadans, 
117; the enhanced rate of, adopted by 
tbe English, 119 ; rate of, raised to 
one-half of the gross produce after the 
subversion of the Vijayanagar kingdom, 
118; rate of, under different Govern- 
ments, 118 ; according to Menu, 118 ; 
rate of, fixed by Vidyaranya, 118 ; rates 
of, imposed by Mr. Cockburn, 120% % 
inequality in the old rates of, pointed 
out by Mr. Cockburn, 120% ; rate of, 
how calculated at the paimash, 122 ; 
the pai mash rates of, on Namjai, Punjai 
and Garden, 123 ; Mr. Ravenshaw’s 
scheme of, 130 ; the paimash rates of, 
declared by Mr. Graeme to be excessive, 
and a reduction recommended, 137 ; 
Mr. Graeme’s opinion as to the proper 
amount of, that Government should 
levy, 140 ; uniform reduction of 12§ per 
cent, on the, allowed by Government, 
142; new rates of, introduced in fasli 
2833, 142; a further reduction of, re- 
commended by Mr. Nesbit, 142 ; Mr. 
Roberts’ proposals for further reduction 
in the, 144 ; question of final revision of, 
ordered by Government to lie over, 
145 ; proposals for further reduction of, 
submitted by Mr. Bourdillon, 146 ; pro- 
posals approved of by Board and Gov- 
ernment, 148 ; Mr. Banbury’s new rates 
of, on the different classes of land, in 
the northern taluks, 149 ; Mr. Ban- 
bury’s new rates of, introduced in fasli 
1867, 150 ; effect of Mr. Banbury’s new 
rates of, on the revenue, 150; further 
reduction in the case of wet lands newly 
brought under the plough allowed by 
Mr. J. D. Robinson, 150; inequalities 
still left, 151 ; calculation of, at settle- 
ment, for dry lands, 164 ; for wet lands, 
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165 ; average rates of, at Settlement, 
167 $ rates of, at Settlement, compared 
with, the rates for the presidency', 167 ; 
extent and proportion of land held at 
settlement under the different rates, 
167 ; percentage of variation in the, of 
each taluk, due to settlement, 168 j 
treatment of second crop, different in 
the northern and southern taluks prior 
to settlement, 169 ; treatment of lands 
under wells, in the southern and north* 
era divisions, prior to settlement, 170 ; 
dry rates charged at settlement on 
lands under wells, 171. 

Astrologer, duties of the village, 116. 

Atti (Ficus conglomerata), 29. 

Aurangzib, his invasion of Bijapdr, 44 ; 
invasion of the Carnatic by, 45 ; his 
annihilation of Bfjapdr, 46 ; his death, 
46. 

Avalkonda jagir, resumption of, 3. 

Avarampattai (Cassia auriculata), 27. 

Avisi (Agati grandiflora), 25. 

Ayakat, 278. 

Ayan or ain, 278. 

Ayi (Ulmus integrifolia), 34. 

Azhinjil (Alangium lamarkii), 25. 

Azim-iil-TJmara, accepts a stipendiary 
allowance, 98. 

Azmaish, 278. 

B 

Badagatf&du, Sub-division of Brahmans, 
198. 

Badam (Terminalia catappa), 33. 

Badapu ohetfu (Erythrina Indica), 29. 

BagMyat, 278. 

Bahmani kings, origin of, 41 ; they over- 
throw the Vijayanagar dynasty, 41. 

Baillie, Colonel, defeated by Hyder at 
Pullalur, 288. 

Bajibib, 278. 

Bakir Ali, Governor of Vellore, 50. 

Bala ghat, 4. 

Balavant Rao, captures Kadapanattam 
fort, 63. 

Balija, caste, 202. 

Ballal dynasty, 39. 

Balute (see B&rabalute). 

Banbury, Mr., appointed additional Sub- 
Collector to carry out Mr. Bonrdillon’s 
scheme for revising the assess ment, 
149. 

Banda, caste (see Mondi). 

Bandari (Nauclea cordifolia), 31. 

Baugari, poligar of, 99 ; his forts demo- 
lished, 102 ; his submission, 104 $ p&lai- 
yim, 180. 

Ban jar, 278. 

Bara-balute, 27 8. 

Baramahdl, Hyder proposes to cede, 78. 

Bari Venka (Trophis aspera), 31. 

Barrow, Captain, .110, 290. 

Bafctavarthi mam, 278. 

Beans, 270 , 

Bear, 35, 


Bengal gram, 271. 

Bentinck, Lord William, Governor of 
Madras, recalled, 113. 

Beri Chetti, caste, 206. 

Bdriz, 279. 

B6sta, caste, 232. 

Betel-vine, method of growing, 265 $ 
varieties of, 265. 

Bhang, 274. 

Bhatrazu, caste, 241. 

Bhattuturaka, caste, 247. 

Bhdmigutta, at JDamalcheruvu, 49. 

Bhdgam, caste, 201. 

Bijapur kings, frequent invasions of the 
Carnatic by, 42; passing of Vellore 
into the power of, 43 ; destruction by 
Aurangzib, 46. 

Billu (Chloroxylon swietenia), 28. 

Bilmakta, 279, 

Birds, 35. 

Bison, 35. 

Black-gram, 270. 

Bodanta (Baukinia purpurea), 26. 

Bombadai, a fish, 36. 

Bondili, caste, 209. 

Botku (Hemigymnia macleodii), 30. 

Bottom, Private, 290. 

Boundaries of the district, 1. 

Bourdillon, Mr., his proposal regarding 
the treatment of second crop on wet 
lands, 145 ; proposal objected to by 
Mr. Ogilvie, 145 ; his proposals for 
further reduction of the assessment, 
146-148. 

Bdya, caste, 233. 

Brahacharanam, Sub-division of Brah- 
mans, 198, 

Brahmadayam, 279. 

Brahmans, 197-199 ; mir&si rights of, re- 
spected by the Muhammadans, 118. 

Brodie, Sergeant, 110, 292. 

Bukkaraya, 40. 

Bdraga (Bombax malabaricum), 27. 

Bdraga (Eriodendron anfractuosum), 29. 

Bussy, proclaims Salabat Jang Nizam, 
57 ; is withdrawn from. Hyderabad, 64; 
taken prisoner at Wandiwash, 70. 

Bntakarami (Nauclea parvifolia), 31. 


C 

Calliaud, Major, attacks Karakambadi, 74 ; 
his treaty with the Nizam, 75. 

Calvert, Captain, 77. 

Campbell, Colonel, occupies the fort of 
Venkatagirikdta, 78. 

Carnatic, Nabobs of the — see Nabobs ; 
condition of the, after the invasion of 
Aurangzib and the raids of the Mahrafc- 
tas, 45 ; the condition of, in 1760, 74 ; 
portion of, assigned to British, 74 ; 
devastation of, by Hyder, 80; 
assigned to the British for five years, 
89 ; disputes regarding the arrange- 
ment, 94 ; fresh arrangements regard- 
ing, 95; final assumption of the, 98, 
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Caste, defined, 197$ accounts of different 
castes, 197-251. 

Castor-oil, 272. 

Cattle, 35. 

Cawny, 279. 

Chakkiliyan, caste, 239. 

Chanda Sahib, 49 ; son-in-law of Dost 
Ali, 53 ; taken captive by the Mahr&ttas, 
53 $ his release and alliance with Muzaf- 
far Jung, 54; his defeat of Anwar -ud- 
dm, at Ambfir, 54 ; proclaimed Nabob, 
55, 57 ; his death, 61. 

Chandanam (Santalum album), 32, 

Chandra (Acacia sundra), 25. 

Chandtirkonda, 103. 

Ghapavani, 279. 

Charapappu (Buclianania latifolia), 27. 

Ph&ragallii, poligar of, 105. 

Ohautai, chaut, chavutayi, 172, 279. 

Chembadiehan (Erythroxylon areolatum), 

29. 

Chendragiri, rajas of, 42; grant site of 
Madras to English, 42; acquired by 
Golgonda, 43 ; captured by Abdul Wa- 
h&b, 73 ; taken by Hyder, 91 ; granted 
as jagir to Abdul Wahab, 100; history 
and peshkash of the palaiyams, 180-182. 

Chengam, Hyder’s defeat at, 77. 

Chetpat, taluk of South Arcot, 3 ; incor- 
porated in Pdl&r and Wandiwash, 3; 
siege of, by the French, 64. 

Cheylr, river, 6. 

Chfkatpuludi, 279. 

Chikeli Drug, hill, geological formation 
of, 12. 

Chilla ginga (Strychnos potatorum), 33. 

Chillies, 276. 

Chin Kilick Khan, Subahdar of the Dec- 
can, 47 ; the first Nizam, 47 ; appointed 
Vizier by the Emperor, 47. 

Chinna V engai (W rightia tinctoria), 34. 

Chinna nagi (Lagerstrcemia parviflora), 

30. 

Chinta (Tamarindus Indioa), 33. 

Chiredudduga (Alphonsea lntea), 26. 

Chittoor, captured by Coote, 89 ; granted 
as jagir to Abdul Wahab, 100 ; history 
and peshkash of the palaiyams, 180-182. 

Chdlas, power of the, 39. 

Cholum, 268. 

Chonk (Casnarina eqnisitifolia), 28. 

Chout, the origin of, 47, 279. 

Christians, 192. 

Climate, 7. 

Clive, 57 ; captures ArCot, 57 ; his defence 
of Arcot, 59 ; defeats Raja Sahib at 
Kavdrip&k, 60; passes via Ambfir to 
relieve the garrison at Trichinopoly, 
61. ‘ 

Coates, Major, 291. 

Cockburn, Mr., becomes Collector, 101 ; 
resumes tbe palaiyams, 101 j ryotwari 
settlement by, 120 ; his administration 
disapproved of by Government, 120 ; 
removed to the judicial line, 120. 

Collectors, the new distribution of the 
charges of, 125. . 


Commission, the Poligar. 103 ; its failure, 
104. 

Commutation prices, 159 ; calculation of, 
161. 

Company, East Indian, cession of the dis- 
trict to the, 2. 

Conjeeveram, the Pallara capital, 38 ; 
Chdla capital, 39. 

Cooke, Mr., introduces the ryotwari sys- 
tem, 141. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, 67 ; his engagement at 
Wandiwash, 68 ; takes Chetpat, Tixniri, 
Arcot and Gingee, 71 ; takes command 
at Madras a second time, 81 ; advances 
t o W andiwash , ' 84 ; wins ■' the ■ . ..battle ' o f 
Sholinghur, 86 ; resigns his command, 
92 ; his death, 93. 

Cornwallis, Lord, makes tripartite alliance 
with the Mahr&ttas and the Nizam 
against Mysore, 95 j captures Seringa- 
patam, 95 ; treaty with Tippoo, 95. 

Cosgrave, the evidence of Sergeant, on 
the subject of Vellore Mutiny, 289. 

Cotton, 273. 

Cowle, 279. 

Craddock, Sir John, Commander-in-Chief, 
his new army regulations cause the 
Vellore Mutiny, 106 ; recalled, 113. 

Crops, injury done to, by pests, how re- 
moved, 257 ; rotation of, unknown, 258- 

Cuddalore, captured by Hyder, 91. 

Cuddapah series of rocks, 9 ; detailed de- 
scription of, 14. 

Cuddapanattam, old taluk of, 3; merged 
in Palmaner, 3. 

Cuddapah Nabob, treachery of, 57. 

Cultivation, expenses of, for each standard 
grain, 161, 162; seasons for, 252; ordi- 
nary course of, in different seasons, 253 j 
pests affecting, 257. 

Cumbu, 268. 

Cuppage, Captain John, 90. 

Customs, of the people, 192-196. 

Cyclone of 1872, 8. 


D 

D&malcheruvn, battle of, 49. 

Dam&s&hi, 172, 279. 

Danimma (Pnnica granatum), 32. 

Darkhast, 279. 

Darkhastdar, 279. 

Parley, Lieutenant-Colonel, commands 
operations against poligars, 101 ; at 
Vellore, 106. 

Dardgha, 279, 

Dasabandam inam, 171, 279. 

Dasabandam tenure, 171 ; the system 
abandoned in I84& t 171 ; Chavutayi 
and Valavadi, 172. 

Dasari, caste, 242. 

Datidkhan, Deputy Subahdar of the 
Deccan, 46, 

Danl, 279. 

Day, Mr., obtains the grant of Madras, 42, 

Dean, Surgeon, 110, 290, 
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Deer, barking, 35. 

D6sasta, Sub-division of Brahmans, 198. 
Desur Jagir, resumption of, 3, 

Devanga, caste, 226. 

D<5vadari (Eryihroxylon areolatum), 29. 
Devadari (Seitica Indica), 32. 

D&v&dayara, 279. 

Dharmakarta, 279. 

Dholl, 270. 

Dirisena or bagi (Albizzia lebbek), 26, 
Dirisena (Albizzia odoratissima), 26, 
Dirisena (Albizzia stipulata), 26. 

District, general appearance of, 1 ; con- 
stitution of, 2; re-arrangement of, in 
I860, by Mr. Pelly, 3. 

Dittam, 280. 

Divisional charges, revised, 132. 

Divisions of North Arcot, unification of 
the, 132, 

Dogs, 35. 

Dommara, caste, 240. 

Dost AH, Nabob of the Carnatic, 48 ; cap- 
ture of Triohinopoly by, 4$ ; his death 
at the battle of Damalcheruvu, 49, 
Bowlatabad, 41. 

Dowle ( see Daul), 

Dr&vida, 37. 

Dravida Brahmans, 198, 

Dress, of the people, 192, 

Dry land, calculation of assessment on, 
at settlement, 164. 

Duck, 36. 

Buddaga (Gnatfceria cerasoides), 30. 
Dudekula, caste, 230. 

Dufter, 280. 

Dupa&u chettu (Yateria Indica) , 34. 
Dupleix-Fatehab&d, 61, 

Dupleix, Governor of Pondicherry, his 
plans of empire, 53 ; concludes an 
alliance with Anwar-ud-din, 53; obtains 
the release of Chanda Sahib, 54 ; his 
treachery towards Nazir Jung, 55 ; 
takes up the cause of Mortiz Ali, 62. 
Dvaitam, a system of philosophy, 189. 


£ 

Eastern Ghauts, the, 4. 

Economic Geology, 23. 

Ekabhogam, 280. 

Ekari, caste, 217. 

Elephant, 35. 

Emigration, in fasli 1217, consequent on 
the unfavourable character of the 
season in the previous fasli, 125. 

English, the, acquire site of Madras from 
Chendragiri Baja, 42 ; portion of Car- 
natic assigned to, 74 ; first collision of 
the, with the French, 52 ; espouse the 
cause of Muhammad Ali, 57 ; whole of 
Carnatic assigned to, for five years, 89 $ 
assignment cancelled, 94; acquire a 
portion of Mysore, 95 j final assumption 
of the Carnatic by, 98. 

Erra chandanam (Pterocarpus santa- 
linns), 32, . ■. . 


Estates, permanently settled, 174-182; 
Ewing, Lieutenant, 291. 


r 

Faisal jasti, 280. 

Faisal tirwa, 280. 

Fallows, 258. 

Fancourt, Colonel, death of, 109. 

Faruksliiyyar, Emperor, 4.-7. 

Fasli, 280. 

Fasli jasti, 280. 

Fauna, 35, 36. 

Ferruginous rocks, 12. 

Fishes, kinds of, 36. 

Fletcher, Colonel, 288. 

Flint, Lieutenant, defends Wandiwash, 82, 
91 ; further successes achieved by, 289 ; 
services appreciated by Sir Eyre Coote, 
289. 

Flora, 24-35. 

Floyd, Colonel, 81. 

Food, of the people, 195. 

Fort St. David, English ask Anwar-ud-din 
to defend, 53. 

Fort St. George, construction of, 42. 

French, the, first interfere in local poli- 
tics, 52 ; capture of Fort St. George by, 
52 ; defeat the Nabob’s forces near Fort 
St. George, 53 j their final defeat at 
Wandiwash, 68-71. 

Futteh Ilyder, sou of Tippoo, 109 ; pro- 
claimed Baj& by the mutineers, 110. 


G 

Gandla, caste, 231. 

Gangamma, a goddess, 186; festival at 
Tirupati in honour of, 187. 

Gangaravi (Thespesia popnlnea), 34. 

Ganja (see Bhang). 

Garce ( see Garisai). 

Garden lands (see Tdttakk&l). 

Garisai, 280. 

Garrow, Mr., his settlement proposals, 
127. 

Geology, 8-24. 

Ghyas-ud-dm Tughlak, 40. 

Gillespie, Colonel, 111, 291. 

Gingee, siege of by Zulfikar KhAn,“46. 
Gingelly, 271. 

Gneissic series of rocks, 8 ; detailed de- 
scription of, 9. 

Goddar, river, 6. 

Gold-mohur tree (Poinciana regia), 31. 
Gdlgonda, kingdom of, 42 ; its acquirement 
of Chendragiri, 43. 

Gblkonda Vy&pari, Sub-division of Brah- 
mans, 198. 

Golla, caste, 219* 

Gondwaua (see Upper Gondwina). 

Gdpal Bao, a Mahrat.ta chief, 66; plunder's.;: 

Tirupati, 66, 73. 

Gorinta (Lawsonia alba), 30. 

Gotte (Zizyphus xylopyrus), 35. 
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Graeme, Mr., general survey of the dis- 
trict by, 121 ; his opposition ^ to ^ the 
revival of village rents, 133 ; his views 
overruled by the Board and Govern- 
ment, 134; report on the system of 
triennial lease by, 136 ; opposed to the 
continuation of the village lease system, 

137 ,* recommends an individual or 
ryofcwari settlement, 137 ; recommends 
a reduction in the assessment of fasli 
1215 > 137 j proposals rejected by Board, 

138 ,* his opinion of the proper amount 
of assessment that should be levied by 
Government, 140; his defence of the 
ryotwari system, 140 ; his opinion that 
the lease rents were high and that a 
remission of 12 per cent, of the assess- 
ment might be granted, 140 ; reduction 

* of assessment suggested by, sanctioned, 
141. 

Graham, Captain, land revenue settlement 
of the southern division by, 125 ; sum- 
moned by the Board to give a full 
explanation of his administration, 126 ; 
found incompetent and removed, 127. 

Grain values, of wet crops, 158 ; com- 
pared with those of other districts, 158 ; 
of dry crops, 159-161 ; compared with 
those of other districts, 159, 

Gramadevatas, 186. 

Grant lands, 174. 

Greengram, 271. 

Groundnut, 272. 

Gudipati, poligar of, 100 ; palaiyam, 180. 

Guggilapu (Bosweliia glabra), 27. 

Oumastah, 280. 

Gumpena (Odina wodier), 31. 

Gumudn (Gmelina arborea), 30. 

Gnmudu taku (Gmelina arborea), 30, 

Gunda Gdpala Bao, 7. 

Gunta, 280. 

Gurrapubadam (Sterculia foetida), 33. 

Gurrivi katta (Ixora parviflora), 30, 

Gurukkal, 198. 

Guttagai, 280. 

H 

Harihara, 40. 

Harvest, time of, 252. 

Hassan Gangu, a B&hmani king, 41. 

Hemp, 274. 

Hinduism, popular, and Brahmanical, 186- 
■191. ) 

Horse-gram, 271. 

Hosfir, once in North Arcot, 2; trans- 
ferred to Salem, 2. 

Houses, of the people, 194. 

Hukumnama, 280. 

Hurdis, Mr., member of the Poligar Com- 
mission, 103, ^ 

Husbandry, superstitions regarding, 253. 

Hussain Ali, becomes Subahdar of the 
Deccan, 47 ; grants to the Mahrattas 
the right of collecting chout, 47 ; assas- 
sinates the Emperor, 47 ; death of, 48. 

Hnzfir, 281. 


Hyaena, 35. 

Hyder, assumes the supreme authority in 
Mysore, 77 i war with the English, 77 ; 
defeated at Chengam and Tiruvanna- 
malai, 77 ; his rapid march on Madras, 
79 ; his treaty with the English, 79 ; 
defeated by the Mahrattas, 79 ; invades 
and sacks the Carnatic (Hyder kali- 
bana), 80 ; defeats Colonel Baillie at 
Pullaldr, 81; besieges Arcot, 82; takes 
Ambdr, 82 ; defeated at Porto Novo, 84 ; 
defeated at Sholinghur, 86 ; captures 
Cuddalore and Perumukkal, 91 ; death 
of, 92. 

X 

Idaiyan, caste, 220. 

fdiga, caste, 238. 

Ilandai (Zizyphus jujuba), 35. 

Ilavam (Bomhax malabarioum), 27. 

Ilavam (Eriodendron anfractuosum), 29. 

Iluppai (Bassia latifolia), 26. 

Iluppai (Bassia longifolia), 26. 

Implements, agricultural, 258. 

Inam, 281. 

Inams, dasahandam, resumed upon default 
of the inamdar to fulfil the conditions 
of grant, l7l. 

Inams, service, granted to village ser- 
vants, 172 ; resumed, 173 ; ordered to be 
restored, 173 ; attached to revenue and 
police duties, enfranchised, 174 ; treat- 
ment of other, 174. 

Indigo, cultivation of the plant, 273 
manufacture of, 273. 

Ippa (Bassia latifolia), 26. 

Ippa (Bassia longifolia), 26. 

Iral, a fish, 36. 

Irrigation, classification of sources of, at 
settlement, 156 ; acreage under each 
class of, in each taluk at settlement, 157. 

Irula, a tribe, 248. 

Irusalnama, 281. 

Ismail KMn, first Bahmani chief, 41. 

Istiyar, 281. 

Isumd&r, 281. . 

Isuka-dondu, a fish, 36, 


J 

Jackal, 35. . ■ 

Jaft, 281. 

Jaggery, manufacture of, from sugar- 
cane, 264. 

Jagir, Arni, history, revenue and pesh- 
kash of the, 179. 

J6glr, 281. 

J&ghir (see J&gfr), 

Jains, 191, 219. 

Jalari (Shorea laccifera), 32. 

Jal§ri (Yatica laccifera), 34. 

Jama, 281. 

Jamabandi, 281, 

Jfimam or gova (Psidiam pyriferum), 32. 
Jana (Grewia rothii), 30. 

p p 
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Jana (Frosopis spicigera),3i. ; 

Janappau, caste, 227. 

Jandra, caste, 227. 

Jangam* caste, 199. 

Jarayat, 281. 

J 4ri, 281. 

Jav&di hills, 5 ; transfer of a portion of, 
from. Salem, 5. 

Jella, a fish, 36. 

Jhogi, caste, 212. 

Jidigai (Dalbergia latifolia), 28. 

Jim gar, caste, 240. 

Jitti Yega (Wrightea tinctoria), 34. 

Jddti or jodigai, 281. 

Jones, Surgeon, 110, 289, 

J angle fowl, 35, 

K 

K abuliyat n &m a, 281. 

Kadamba (Nanclea cadamba), 31. 
Kadapanattam (see Cuddapanattam). 
Kadukkai (Terminalia chebula), 34. 

Kaifit, 281. 

Kaikolan, caste, 227. 

Kail&sa-drdg, 5. 

Kail4sagiri, peak, geological formation of, 

12 . 

K&kupala (Zizyphns glabrata), 35. 
K&lahasti Zemindari, part of, transferred 
to Keliore, 2; and part transferred to 
Chingleput, 4 ; under British control, 96 ; 
peshkash of the, 175. 

Kalav&sam, 130, 281. 

Kalli (Euphorbia tiruoalli), 29. 

Kallur, pass, 4 ; poligar of, 101 ; his 
estate taken possession of by Colonel 
Barley, 102 5 surrenders to Colonel 
Munro, 105 ; p&laiyam, 180. 

Kalyana murukku (Erythrina indica), 
29. 

Kambi (C&reya arborea), 27. 

Kambi (Gardenia lucida), 29, 

Kamma, caste, 215. 

Kammala, caste, 226. 

Kamsala, caste, 226. 

Kanaga (Pongamia glabra), 31. 

Kanakkan, caste, 207 ; revenue duties of, 
116. 

Kaneshmari, 281. 

Kangundi Zemind&ri, acquired by the 
British, 96; revenue and peshkash of 
the, 178. 

K&ni, 281. 

Kaniy&tchi, 115, 281, 

Kannadiyan, caste, 225. 

Kaolin, 23. 

Kapila (Rottlera tinctoria), 32. 

Kapu, caste, 214. 

Karaka (Terminalia chebnla), 34, 
Karakamb&di pass, 4. 

Karakamb&di village, burnt by Major 
Calliaud, 74; poligar killed, 74. 
K&r&mani, 27 1. 

Karambu, 117, 281 ; anddi and sheykal, 
117. 

Karepakn (Bergei*a koenigii), 27. 


Karl Vdppilai (Be'rgora koenigii), 27. 
Karnam, caste, 207 ; office or, 282. 

Karra maradu (Terminalia coriacea), 34. 
Karungali (Acacia sundra), 25. 

Karunguli, 82. 

Karuppu maruclam (Terminalia glabra),* 
34. 

Karuvdl (Acacia arabica), 25. 

Karvetnagar Zemind&ri, comes under 
British control, 96; peshkash of the, 
175. 

Kasba, 282. 

Kassam, a charnel, 7. 

Kasttfri (Acacia farnesiana), 25. 

Kastdri tnrnma (Yachella farvesiana), 34. 
Katnams, 176. 

Kattu-agatti (Banhinia racemosa), 26. 
Kattubadi peons^ 175.- 
Kattu elimic’chai (Atlantia monophylla), 
26. 

K&ttu elumic’chai (Limonia alata), 30. 
Kattu mailam (Vitex altissima), 34. 

Kattu mang&i (Spondias mangifera), 33. 
Kafctn-vagai (Albizzia lebbek), 26. 
K&ttu-v&gai (Albizzia odoratissima), 26. 
Kattn-vagai (Albizzia stipulata), 26. 

Kanl, 282. 

Kavalgdrs, 99. 

Kdvali, 282. 

Kavali fees, collected by poligars, 99 j 
their right to do so withdrawn, 100. 
Kavarai, caste, 203. 

Kaveripak, tank, 2 ; old taluk of, 3 ; merged 
in Wal&ja, 3 ; battle of, 60. 

Keliru, a fish, 36. 

Khayam pattd lands, 174. 

Kist, 282. 

Kistbandi, 282. 

Kogana, 282. 

Koila mukri (Wrightia tomentosa), 34. 
Kolkattai tekku (Premna tomentosa), 31. 
Komftndu Knrumba Prabhu, 38 ; his 
country and its division into Kdttams* 
38 ; his forts, 38, 

Kdmati, caste, 205. 

Konda mdmidi (Gardenia latifolia), 29. 
Konda vepa (Melia azedarach), 30. 

Konnai (Cassia roxburghii), 27, 

Koradu, a fish, 36. 

Korama (Briedelia spinosa), 27. 

Korang kattai (Ixora parviflora), 30. 
Korava, caste, 247. 

Korra, 270. 

Korranmra, a fish, 36. 

Korttalaiy&r, river, 6. 

Korukkappnli (Indiga dulcis), 30. 
Koundiniauadi, river, 6. 

K6vai (Psidium pyriferum), 32. 
Krishnadeva B&ya, 41. 

Krishnagiri, once in Korth Arcot, 2 $ 
transferred to Salem, 2. 

Krishnapuram palaiyaro, resumption of, 3. 
Kshatriya, caste, 208. 

Kachlis Khan, attempts to betray the fort 
of Ambdr-drug to Hyder, 77. 

Kudi, 282. 

Kudimar&mat, 282. 
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Kndiraipuduku (Sterculia foetida), 33. 
Kudurti juvvi (Putranjiva roxburghii), 32. 

'■ .Kulia-kandaiy a fish, 36. 

Kummai% caste, 231. 

Kungiliyani (Boswellia glabra), 27. 
Kunkumappuvu (Rottlera tinetoria), 32. 
Kuravai, a fish, 36. 

Kurkatta (Zizyphus glabrata), 35. 
Kurumban, caste, 223-225. {See also page 
38.) 

Kusavan, caste, 231. 

Kdsbki, 282. 


£ 

Labbai, caste, 206. 

Labonrdonnais, capture of Madras by, 52. 

Lakhiraj, 282. 

Daily, Count, takes command of the 
Frenoh forces, 64 ; besieges Madras, 66. 

Lambadi, caste* 244. 

Land, classes of, 117 ; regarded as the 
exclusive property of the State by the 
Muhammadans, 117 ; classification of, 
121; calculation of assessment at the 
paimash, 122 ; classification by Mr. 
Ravenshaw, 131 ; extent and proportion 
of, held undpr the different settlement 
rates, 167; khayam patta, 174; yield 
of, 257 ; deterioration of, 257. 

Land revenue, first settlement of, by Mr. 
George Stratton, 119; system of, 
adopted by the English from the Muham- 
madans, 119 ; demand of fasli 1216, 
collected from those able to pay, 124 ; 
illiberal policy of Board, 124 ; effect of 
the bad season of fasli 1219 on the, 
136 ; demand for faslis 1221 to 1230, 
138. j 

Land-tax, early history of, 118. 

Land tenure, account of the early systems 
of, 115. 

Lang, Colonel Boss, 87 ; defeated at Kai- 
lasdrdg, 89; vacates the command at 
Vellore, 90. 

Language, spoken by the people, 185. 

Lateritic rocks, 19; origin of, 21, 21n ; 
stone implements found in the, 20. 

Lawrence, Major, attacks Wandiwash, 61. 

Lease, triennial, instructions of Govern- 
ment regarding the, misunderstood by 
Mr. Gras me, 134; village, system dis- 
tinguished from ryotwari settlement, 
134 ; triennial, introduction of the, 135 ; 
village, system introduced in the south- 
ern taluks by Mr. Eoss, 135 ; his report 
thereon, 135; Mr. Graeme’s report on, 
136 ; system of decennial, 137 ; Mr. 
Graeme’s objection to the continuation 
of the village lease system, 137; decen- 
nial, Mr. Graeme of opinion that the 
system might thrive under a series of 
moderate years, 140; decennial, de- 
clared by Government to be terminable, 
140; disapproved by the Court of 
Directors, 140. 


Lir.ga Balija, caste, 208. 

Little, Gaptain, 106. 

Lolagu (Pterospermum suberifolium), 32. 


W ^ 

MacLachlan, Captain, 289. 

MacManus, Sergeant, 290. 

M&dalam (Punica granatum), 32. 

Madarpak division, transfer of portion of* 
to Chingleput, 4. 

Maddi (Terminalia alata), 33. 

Maddfir drdg, geological formation of, 13, 
14. 

Madhva, sect, 190. 

Madiga, caste, 239. 

Madras, grant of, to East India Company, 
42 ; taken by Labourdonnais, 52. 
Magnetic iron, 12, 

Mahasul, 282. 

Mahazarnama, 282=. 

Mahr&tta Brahmans, 198. 

Malirattas, the, invade the Carnatic, 48 5 
defeat the Nabob at Damalcheruvu, 49 ; 
inroad of, under Balavant Eao, 63 5 
under Gopal Eao, 66 ; defeat of Hyder 
by, 79. 

Maize, 269. 

Majara, 282. 

Mala, caste, 234. 

Malai m&ngai (Gardenia latifolia), 29. 
Malai vdngai (Briedelia spinosa), 27. 

Malai vembu (Melia azedarach), 30. 

Malay &li, caste, 211-214. 

Malik Kafur, his invasion, 40; defeat of 
the Ball&ls at Dwarasamudram by, 40. 
Malldji Bhonsle, 44. 

Malaga (see Valaga). 

Mamandur, tank, 2 ; palaiyam, resumption 
of, 3 ; group of rocks, 15. 

Mamidi (Mangifera indica), 30. 

Mammals, 35. 

Mamdl, 282. 

Mamfiln&ma, 282. 

M&niams, 116, 172, 282 ; grdmattan, tara- 
badi, 117; allowed by the Muhamma- 
dans, 118u-. 

M&navari, 149, 282. 

Mang&i (Mangifera Indica), 30, 

Manja Kadamba (Nauclea cordifolia), 31, 
Mangala, caste, 237. 

Mangalore, treaty of, 94. 

Mango, 30. 

Manji jamudn (Euphorbia tirucalli), 29. 
Manure, quantity and kind of, used by the 
ryots, 258. 

Marathi, caste, 209. 

M&rddu {iEgle marmelos), 25. 

Mariamma, a goddess, 188. 

Markal, 282. 

Marks, sectarian, 191. 

Marri (Ficus indica), 29. 

Marudam (Terminalia alata), 33. 
Marudam (Terminalia tomentosa), 34. 
Math, 282. 

Mauza, 282. 
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Mavalingai (CratoeVa roxburghii), 28. 

Mavalingai (Schrebera swietenioideb), 32. 

McKerras, Colonel, death of, 109. 

McLeod, Major* appointed Collector of the 
southern division, 128 ; his proposals 
for the settlement of the southern divi- 
sion rejected by* the Board, 128 5 re- 
lieved by Mr. Ravenshaw, 128. 

M^dara, caste, 246. 

Mdlvaram, 282. 

M5ra dxttam, 172. 

M6ras, 117, 282 ; resumed, 120 j resump- 
tion cancelled, 121 ; treatment at pai- 
mash, 122, 123 j different treatment of, 
in the southern taluks, 132 ; of village 
servants, treatment of, 172 ; objections 
to the system of remunerating village 
servants by, 173. 

Mill, for crashing sugar-cane, described, 
264 

Mirasi, 282. 

Mirasid&rs, claim of, to absolute owner- 
ship of laud, 117 ; powers and privileges 
of the, curtailed by the Muhammadans, 
117. 

Mirasi right, 115 ; of Brahmans, respected 
by the Muhammadans, 118. 

Mirasi system, introduced by Adondai, 
115 j ceased to exist, 128,' Board’s sug- 
gestion to revive the old, not acted on 
by Mr. George Stratton, 119. 

Mitohell, Lieutenant, 290. 

Moduga (Butea frondosa), 27, 

Moduga (Ery thrina suber osa), 29. 

Moga (Schrebera • Swietenioides) , 32. 

Mogarala, poligar of, 99 ; offers resistance/ 
101 ; rebels again, 104 ; Ms surrender to 
Colonel Munro, 105 ; p&laiyam, 180. 

Mogili, pass, 4 j Lord Cornwallis advance 
by, 95. 

M6kay5pa (Stereospermum chelonoides), 
33. 

Mondi, caste, 243. 

Moneypenny, Colonel, 105. 

Monxgar, village, duties of, 116 ; 283. 

Monsoons, influence of the, on cultivation, 
252 ; north-east and south-west, 252; 
general character of the, 253. 

Morari Rao, 59. 

Mortiz Ali, 50; Mils Safdar Ali and 
becomes Nabob of the Carnatic, but is 
forced to abdicate, 50 ; his cause taken 
up by Dupleix, 61 ; besieged in Yellore, 

74. : . : ■ 

Moturpha, a remnant of the old village 
lease system, 182 ; abolished in all Gov» 
erament taluks and in every settled 
estate except Karvetnagar, 183 j reve- 
nue derived from, in various years, 183. 

..Mountains, 4. , . 

Movin zabita, 28S, 

Muc’chilika, 283. 

Muhammad Ali, son of Safdar Ali, pro*- 
claimed Nabob of the Carnatic, 51; 
murder of, 51. 

Muhammad Ali, son of Anwar-vd-din, 
besieged in Trichinopoly and assisted by 


the English, 57; becomes Nabob, 61 % 
assigns certain districts to the British, 
74; obtains the title of Walaja, 75; his 
conduct during the second Mysore war, 
89 ; assigns the Carnatic to the British, 
90; death of, 97. 

Muhammadan ascendancy in Southern 
India, 47-98. 

Muhammadanism, 191. 

Muhammad Kamal, 62. 

Muhammad MurM, 88, 98. 

Mu jar a, 283. 

Mullu murukku (Ery thrina sublobata) , 29. 

Mulu mddugu (Ery thrina sublobata), 29. 

Mundiri (Anacardiuxn occidental©), 26. 

Munnai (Premrta integrifolia), 31. 

Munro, Sir Hectox*, 80 5 note on his defeat 
by Hyder, 288. 

Munsif, village, 283. 

Manta mamidi (Anaeardxnm occidentale), 
26. 

Murukku (Erythrina suberosa), 29. 

Mushti (Strychnos nux vomica), 83. 

Musfc&pha Beg, 107. 

Mutr6cha, caste, 218. 

Muzaffar Jung, claims the throne of the 
N izam and makes an alliance with 
Chanda Sahib, 54 ; proclaimed Snbahclar 
of the Deccan, 55 ; defeated at Yaldavxir, 
55 ; proclaimed Nizam, 57 ; assassinated, 
57. 

Mysore, first war with, 76 ; the British 
invasion of, 78 ; second war with, 79 ; 
third war with, 95 ; fourth war with, 96. 


M 


I Nabobs of the Carnatic, 48 ; Dadd Khan, 
48 ; Sadat -ulla, 48 ; Dost Ali, 48 ; Safdar 
Ali, 49; Mortiz Ali, 50; Muhammad 
Ali, 50 ; Anwa.r-ud-dm, 51 ; Chanda 
Sahib, 54 ; Muhammad Ali (W&laja), 61 ; 
Dmdat-ul-Umara, 97 ; Ali Hussain, 98, 
Azixn-ul-Umara, 98. 

N&gapatla, engagement at, 103. 

Nagari hills, 5 ; geological formation of, 9, 
14. 

Nagari Nose, 11, 15, 20. 

Nagiri (Premna tomentosa), 31. 

Nalla halasu (Canthiuxn parviflorum), J27. 

Nalla jidi (Semecarpus anacardiuxn), 32. 

Nalla maddi (Terxninalia glabra), 34. 

Nalla maddi (Terminalia tomentosa), 34. 

Nalla tnmma (Acacia arabica), 25. 

Nalla urumudu (Diospyros cordifolia), 28. 

Namma (Conocarpus latifolia), 28. 

Nanja, 116, 283. 

Nanjax (see Nanja). 

Nanjeraj, a prime minister of Mysore, 76. 

Naphargati, 283. 

Naraganti poligar, disturbance by, 100; 
pardoned, 105 ; p&laiyam, 180. 

Narasingar&yanipet, Hyder’s death at, 92. 

Narayaria S4stri, a Mahrat ta. commander, 
occupies Tirnpati pagoda, 78. 
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N&rayanavanam, capital of the Y&davas, 
39. 

N arsing Baja' of ' Vi j ayanagar, 41 . 

Nat tan gal, 283. 

Nafctu bad am (Terminalla catappa), 33. 

Nayakkaneri pass, 5 ; Gliat, .■ 78. 

Nazibulla, 72. 

N&zir Jung, defeats Muzaffar Jung at 
Valdavfir, 55 ; treaty with the French, 
55 ; his death, 57. 

Nelli (Emblica officinalis), 29. 

Nelli (Phyllanthns emblica), 31. 

Nelli (Premna latifolia), 31. 

Nemali adugu (Vitex arborea), 34. 

N6r6du (Eugenia jambolana), 29. 

Neruppu konnai (Poinciana regia), 31. 

Nevaladi (Vitex lencoxylon), 34. 

Nirakhnama, 283. 

Nirganti, 116, 283. 

Nir. kadambu (Nauclea parvifolia), 31. 

Nfrkatti {see Nirganti). 

Nir noo’chi (Vitex trifolia), 34. 

Nisbet, Mr., advocates a farther reduction 
in the assessment, 142 j survey of the 
district conducted by, 144. 

Nizam Ali, invades the Carnatic, 75. 

Nizam, marches on Arcot, 51; his ap- 
pointment of Anwar-ud-dm as Nabob, 
51 j new treaty with the, 77. 

Nizam-ul-mnlk, a title of Chin Kiliek 
Khan, 47. 

Nizar Muhammad, killadar of Chetpat, 64. 

Ndtagar, duties of, 116. 

Nuna (Morinda citrifolia), 31. 


o vx;;; 

Odai (Odina wodier), 31. 

Odcle, caste, 245. 

Ogilvie, Mr., objections raised by him to 
Mr. Bourdillon’s proposed treatment of 
second crop on wet land, 145 ; recom- 
mends the completion of Mr. Nisbet’ s 
survey, 145 ; his proposals pigeon-holed 
by the Board, 148. 

Owen, Colonel, 87. 


P 

P&dari (Stereospermum suaveolens), 33. 

Padda Nar&yan (Poinciana elata), 31. 

Paddy, adopted as standard grain at 
settlement for all wet lands, 157 ; 
varieties of, 260 ; method of cultivat- 
ing, 260-262. 

Paghadam (Mimusops elengi), 30. 

Paimash, the, of Mr. Graeme, 121-125; 
rates introduced in fasli IMS, 124; 
assessment admitted by Mr. Graeme to 
foe excessive, 187 ; measurements found 
to be exceedingly inaccurate, 152. 

Paimali, 283. 

P&k&la, poligar of, 101 ; rebels, 104 ; sur- 
renders to Colonel Mnnro, 105 ; pdlai- 
yam, 180. 


Pakku (Areca catechu), 26. 

Pala (Artocarpus integrifolia), 26. 

Pala (Mimusops hexandra), 30. 

Pala or' rippala ( W rightia antl-dysenteri- 
ca), 34. 

Palabhdgam, 116, 283. 

Palai (Mimusops hexandra), 30. 

Palaiyams, the Chittoor and Chendragiri, 
98, et seq . ; settlement of, 180-182 ; Ban- 
gari, 180; Mogarala, 180; Naraganii, 
180; Pulldr, 180; Pakila, 180; Puli- 
cherla, 180 ; Kallur, 180 ; Tnmba, 180 ; 
Gudipafci, 180. 

Palar, river, 6. 

Palayakkaran, caste, 218. 

Pallava kings, 38 ; their downfall, 38. 

Palli (fishermen), caste, 233. 

Palli (labourers), caste, 236. 

Pallikondai, hill, geological formation of, 

11 . 

Pallipat, 89. 

Palmaner, acquired by the British, 97. 
Palmyra, 27. 

Pamu chapa, a fish, 36. 

Panai (Borassus flabelliformis), 27. 

Panasa (Artocarpus integrifolia), 26. 
Pancham hissa, 283. 

Panchan gi, 283. 

Panch§yat, 283, 

Pan diram, caste, 199- 
Panibuditi, 283. 

Panisavan, caste, 244. 

Pappali (Bntea parvifiora), 27. 

Par aiy an,. caste, ''234. . " 

Parakudi, 283. 

Parambi (Prosopis spicigera), 31. 

Paranki (Butea parvifiora), 27. 

Parari, 283. 

Parr, Lieutenant, 88. 

Partridge, 36. 

Pasankarai, 116, 28 3. 

Patkat, 283. 

Patndlkar, caste, 228. 

Patta, 284. 

Patfcadap&e’chal, or wet lands under wells, 
treatment of, prior to settlement, 170. 
Pattadar, 284. 

PayaMris, 116, 284 ; ulkudi and pura- 
kudi, 116. 

Payen Ghat, 4. 

Pea-fowl, 35. 

Pedda botuku (Cordia my xa) , 28. 

Pedda manu (Ailanthus excelsa), 25. 
Peddanaidi-drng, 78; siege and capture 
of, 105. 

Pedda nowli (Ulmns integrifolia), 34. 
Pedda ulinda (Diospyros chloroxylon), 28. 
Feishcush (see Peshkash). 

Pelly, Mr., his re-arrangement of the 
divisions, 3. 

Pennamari, fort of, 102. 

Peons, amaram, 175; kattubadi, 175; 
mercenary, 175. 

Periy amaram (Ailanthus excelsa), 25. 
Periyanigai (Eugenia jambolana), 29. 
Perumbikkam, engagement at, 80. 
Perumukkal, taken by Hyder, 91. 
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Peshkash, 284. 

Pests, agricultural, 257 ; remedies adopted 
by the ryots to remote them, 257. 

Pig, 35. 

Pigeon, 36. 

Pinna nelli (Premna integrifolia), 31. 
Plantain, varieties of, 266 ; cultivation of, 
266. 

Plants, geological remains of, 16, 17, 18. 
Ploughing, season for, 254 j auspicious 
days for, 254, 

PddugAl (see PodukAl). 

Podukal, 284. 

Pogada (Mirnusops elengi), 30, 

Pdka (Areca catechu), 26. 

Poligars, troubles with the, 98-106; list 
of, 99; their independence, 99 ; de- 
prived of their rights to collect k&vali 
fees, 100 ; commission to settle affairs 
of, 103. 

Polliems ( see < P&laiyams ’) . 

Pdldr (in Tiruttani), fort of, 86, 89. 

Pdlfir taluk, transferred from South Arcot, 
125. 

Pomegranate, 32, 

Pondicherry, taken, 79. 

Ponies, 35. 

Pound, river, 6, 

Poramboke, 117, 284. 

Porto Novo, battle of, 84. 

Pradhamasakha, Sub-division of Brah- 
mans, 199, 

Prices, commutation, 159. 

Pd, a fish, 36, 

Pfij&ri, caste, 199. 

'Pula, a fish, 35. 

Puli (Tamarindiis indica), 33. 

Pulicat, originally in North Arcot, 3. 
pulioherla, poligar of, 101 ; his estate 
taken possession of by Colonel Darlev, 
102 ; surrenders to Colonel Munro, 
105; palaiyam, 180, 

Pullal&r, battle of, 81; second battle of, 
85 ; Baillie’s defeat at, 288, 

Pulllir, poligar of, revolts and joins the 
poligars of Bangiri, &c.> 102 ; surrenders 
to Colonel Munro, 105. 

Pangam (Pongamia glabra), 31. 
Pungawma, a village goddess, 186, 
Pungandr zemindari, acquired by the 
British, 97 ; history, revenue and pesh- 
kash of the, 176. 

Pun] a (see Pun j ai) . 

Punjai, 116, 284. 

Puraldr, battle of, 39. 

Purasu (Butea frondosa), 27. 

Purisa (Chluroxylon swietenia), 28, 

Putalli maram (Givofctia rottleriformis), 
29. 

Putsalai (Dalbergia paniculata), 28. 

Putsari (Dalbergia paniculata), 28. 
Ffivarasan (Thespesia populnea), 34. 

Q 

Quail, 36; 


m 

Races, aboriginal, 37. 

R&ghdji Bhonsle, invasion of the Carnatic 
by, 49 ; battle of D&malcheruvu be- 
tween Dost Ali and, 49. 

Ragi, how grown, 267* 

Rainfall, 8 ; period of, 252 ; effect of 
excessive and deficient, on cultivation, 
253 ; beliefs on the subject of, 254, 

Rdjd Birbdr, 82. 

Rajaram, establishes himself at Gingee 
fort, 46; his flight to Satara, 46. 

Raja Sahib, sent to re-capture Arcot, 68 ; 
his siege of the fort, 58 ; defeat at 
Kavdripak, 60. 

Raj mahal, group of rocks, 15. 

Rajput, caste, 208. 

Rarndeo, King of the Mahrattas, 40. 

Ramenapu (Sterculia guttata), 33, 

Ram Raya of Yijayanagar, defeat of, at 
Talikdta, 42. 

Rangari, caste, 229. 

Ravenshaw, Mr., succeeds Major MacLeod 
as Collector, 128 ; reduction of assess- 
ment by, 129 ; his survey, 130 ; his 
scheme of assessment, 130. 

R&yoji, 82. 

R&zin&ma, 284. 

R&zu, caste, 208. 

Reddi, caste, 214, 284. 

Red guava, 32. 

R6gu (Zizyphus jujuba), 35. 

Religion, 186-192. 

Renters, the rapacity of, in Government 
villages, 119. 

Revenue, history of , 115-184; decline of, 
explained by Mr. Bourdillon, 145 ; effect 
of new rates of assessment on, 150 ; 
increase of, due to the new settlement, 

168. 

Rice, mode of boiling, 262 (see * Paddy ’). 

Ripp&la (see Pala). 

Rivaz, 284. 

River channels, 7. 

Rivers, change of conrse of, 7, 21. 

Riyayat, 284. 

Roberts, Mr., proposals for further reduc- 
tion in the assessment by, 144. 

Robinson, Mr. J. D., makes further reduc- 
tion in the rates of assessment in the 
case of waste lands newly brought under 
the plough, 150. 

Rocks, Upper Gondwana, 9, 15 ; lateritic, 
9, 19; metamorphie or gneissic, 10; 
Rajmah&l, 15 ; Cuddapah, 9, 14. 

Roselle, 275. 

Ross, Mr., report on the system of trien- 
nial leases by, 135. 

Royya, a fish, 36. 

Rundall, Mr. C., the new settlement pre- 
pared by, 155 ; his proposals regarding 
the exceptional series of soils not ac- 
cepted, 155. 

Ryotw&ri system, Mr. Grasme’s defence 
of the, 140 ; re-introduction of the, by 
Mr. Cooke, 141. 
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S&darwarid, 284. 

Sadat-ulla, Governor of the Carnatic, 48. 

Safdar AH, son of Dost AH, 49 ; his treaty 
with B&ghfiji Bhonsle, 49 ; becomes 
Nabob of the Carnatic, 50 ; killed by his 
cousin Mortiz AH, 50, 

Sagubadi dittam, 284. 

Sa.hu, 'captured ' by ■ the Mughals, 46. 

S&id&pfir, once in North Arcot, 2 ; irane- 
ferrod to Nellore, 2, 125. 

Sainagunta pass, 4, 

Saivites, 189. 

Sal&bat Jung, becomes Nizam, 57. 

Sfilava, 72. 

Sale, caste, 230. 

Samai, 270. 

Sambar, 35. 

Sambhaji, killed by Aurangzxb, 46. 

Sampangi (Micheiia champaca), 30. 

Samudayam, 116, 284, 

Sanad, 285. 

Sanad-i-Milkeut Istimr&r, 285. 

Sandalwood, 32. 

Sant&ji, half-brother of Siv&ji, 45. 

S&nubogattar, 285. 

Sar&f (see Shroff). 

Saralad6vad6ri (Berrya ammonilla), 27. 

S&raparuppu (Buchanania latifolia), 27. 

Satanij caste, 200. 

S&tghur, old taluk of, 3 j merged in Gudi- 
ydttam, 3 ; taken by the English, 93. 

Satyav6d, taluk, transfer of, 3, 125. 

S&y&r (see S&yer). 

S&yer or transit duties, 183, 285. 

Season, allowance for vicissitudes of, 163. 

Second-crop assessment, paimash rate of, 
122,- on wet land, treatment of, pro- 
posed by Mr. Bourdillon, 145 ; his pro- 
posal objected to by Mr. Ogilvie, 145 ; 
treatment different in the northern and 
southern taluks prior to the settlement, 
169. 

Seed time, 252, 

Sembadavan, caste, 233. 

Sembai (Micheiia champaca), 30. 

Sendi (see Sh5ndi) . 

Sengarari maram (Canthium parviflorum), 
27. 

S5niyan, caste, 230. 

Sera’kottai (Dalbergia latifolia), 28. 

Seringapatam, capture of, 95. 

Serpent worship, 189, 

Serva (Casuarina equisitifolia), 27. 

Service in&xns, village servants remune- 
rated by, 172 ; resumed, 173 ; ordered 
to be restored, 173 ; attached to revenue 
and police duties enfranchised, 174; | 
treatment of others, 174. 

Settlement, Mr. George Stratton’s, based 
on the principle of village rents, 119, ; 
ryotwari, 120; by Mr. Cockbnrn, 120; by 
Mr. Greeme, 121 ; by Captain Graham, 
125 ; by Mr. G arrow, 127 ; Mr. Garrow’s 
recommendation to effect a, with each 
ryot, 137 ; necessity for a new, 151 ; the 


new, 151-174 ; duration of the, 168 ; 
increase of revenue by, 168 ; officer a 
who made the, 169; cost of, 169; date 
of introduction of the new, in each taluk, 
169. 

Sh&hji, 44 ; his expedition into the Carna- 
tic, 44 ; rewarded with jagirs near 
Bangalore and Poona, 44; seized as 
security for his son Siv&ji’s conduot, 
44 ; his release, 44; his death, 45. 
Shamilat Banjar, 285. 

Sh&nan, caste, 238. 

Shavi, 285. 

Sheep, 35. 

Shem (Soymida febrifuga), 33, 
Shembagam (Shorea tnmbuggaia), 32. 
Shendi, 285. 

Sharing kottai (Semecarpus anacardium), 

32. : 

Shist, 285. 

Shddir&zin&ma, 285; 

Sholinghur, old taluk of, 3 ; merged in 
W&lajd, 3 ; great trap dyke of, 14 ; 
battle of, 86. 

Shrayam, 139u, 285. 

Shroff, 285 ; village, duties of, 116. 
Shrdfcriam, 285. 

Sxcarani (Albizzia amara), 26. 

Sigappu ehandanam (Pterocarpus santa- 
linus), 32. 

Sigappu konnai (Cathartocarpus roxbur- 
ghii), 28. 

Sigappu k<5vai (Psidmxn pomiferum), 32. 
Sigappu mandtirai (Bauhinia purpurea), 26. 
Sima chinta (Indiga dulcis), 30. 

Sima tangddu (Cassia florida), 28. 

Simai avfiram (Cassia florida), 28. 

Sirkar, 285. 

Sist (see Shist). 

Sivaji, son of Shah ji, 44 ; his invasion of 
the Carnatic, 44 ; his capture of Vellore, 
and other forts, 45 ; his death, 46. 

Sivai jiama, 285. 

Sivoy jama (see Sivai jama). 

Smartas, 189. 

Smith, Colonel, his operations against 
Hyder A.li, 77 ; invades Mysore, 78. 
Snipe, 36. 

Soils, 10, 22; classification of, at the new 
settlement, 153-155 ; extent of land 
under the different classes of, in the 
district, 154 ; percentage of, in each 
class, in the Government taluks, 154 ; 
the exceptional series of, Mr. Bund all’s 
proposals regarding, 154; yields! of, 257 ; 
deterioration of, 257. 

Sdmida (Soymida febrifuga), 33. 

Sotentrum (see Swatantram). 

Sowing, season for, 254; certain days of 
the year considered inauspicious for, 254. 
Sri Vaishnavites, 189; Vadagalai, 190; 

Ten gal ai, 190. 

Stone implements, 20. 

Stones, building, 22, 23. 

Stratton, Mr., the first Collector, 99 ; dis- 
bands the jsemind&ri peons, 99 ; raises 
the poligars’ tribute, 99; deprives the 
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poligars of the right of collecting kivali 
fees, 100 ; succeeded by Mr. Oockburn, 
100 ; member of the poligar commission, 
103 ; first Collector of the district, 119 ; 
his contention for the system of village 
rents, 119 j his settlement approved by 
the Board, 119. 

Stuart, Major-General, 92 ; his failure, 93 ; 
recalled and sent back to England, 93. 

Sub-aerial formations, 22. 

Subahdar of the Deccan, first appoint- 
ment of, 47. 

Sugali, caste (see L&mMdi). 

Sugar, manufacture of, 264. 

Sugar- candy, manufacture of, 265. 

Sugar-cane, cultivation of, 262 ; mill for 
crashing, 264. 

Sfina jiluga (Perkinsonia aculeata), 31. 

Sunkaishla (Poinciana elata), 31. 

Surradu (Morinda citrifolia), 31. 

Suruttu (Morinda tinctoria), 31. 

Survey of the district, conducted by Mr. 
Graeme, 121 ; considered inaccurate, 
12171 ; fresh survey proposed by Mr. 
Garrow, 127 ; sanctioned by Government 
but postponed, 127 ; of the southern 
division, by Mr. Bavenshaw, 130 ; a new 
survey ordered by Government, 143 ; 
delay in carrying out, 143 ; conducted 
by Mr. Misbet, 144 ; completion of Mr. 
Nisbet’s, recommended by Mr. Ogil- 
vie, 145 ; Mr. Nisbet’s, ordered by Mr. 
Bourdillon to be adopted in all villages 
in which it was complete, 146; the 
Mew Survey, 151 ; variations between 
the paimash and, 152, 153 ; cost of , 169. 

Sw&nubhdgam, 116, 285. 

Swarna (Oathartocarpus roxburghii), 28. 

Swarnadavam, 285. 

Swarnam (Gassia roxburghii), 27. 

Swarnamukhi, river, 7. 

Swastiam, 118, 285. 

Swacantram, 285 ; right respected by the 
Muhammadans, 118»; treatment of, in 
the southern division, 132. 


T 

Table rates, the, 151. 

Tadan, caste (see Dasari). 

Taddi maram (Pterospermum suberifo- 
lium), 32. 

Tafrik, 286. 

Takarar, 286. 

Takavi, 286. 

Takid, 286. 

Taliari, 286 ; duties of, 116. 

Talikota, battle of, 42. 

Taluks, original constitution of, 2; re- 
organisation of, 3. : ' 

Tamarind (Tamarindus indica), 33. 

Tandri (Terminalia belerica), 33. 

Tang^du (Cassia auriculata), 27. 

Tanjore, negotiations with the raja of, 74; 
defeat of the English at, 91. 


Tarabadi, 116, 172, 286* 

Taram, 280. 

Tamm kammi, 286, 

Taram tirwa, 286. 

Tarappadi (see Tarabadi). 

Tarasu, 117, 286. 

Tati (Borassus fiabelliformis), 27. 

Taxes (see Land revenue, Sayer, Motur- 
plia). 

Teal, 36. 

Teaagari, 132, 286; abolished, 147. 

Tdkku (Tectona grandis), 38. 

Tel, a fish, 36. 

Telia maddi (Terminalia arjuna), 33. 

Telia manga (Gardenia lucida) , 29. 

Telia parranki (Ficus benjaxnina), 29. 

Telia poonkey (Givottia rottleriformis), 29. 
Telia tumma (Acacia leucophloea), 25. 

Telia ulli (Cratoeva roxburghii), 28. 

Telu, a fish, 36. 

Temperature, 7. 

Tengalais, 190. 

Tenkaya (Cocos nuoifera), 28. 

Tennai (Cocos nucifera), 28. 

Tettankottai (Strychnos potatorum), 33. 
Thabisi (Steroulia urens), 33, 

Thamba (Shorea tumbugaia), 82, 

Thari, 286. 

Tiger, 35. 

Timber trees, 25, 

Time, agricultural divisions of, 253. 

Timm, taken by the French, 65, 

Tindakfmi m6m, 172, 286. 

Tippoo, sent to intercept Colonel Bailtie’s 
march, 80 ; concludes a treaty with the 
English, 94 ; defeat of, in 1792 by Lord 
Cornwallis, 95 ; defeated and slain, 97 ; 
family of, removed to Calcutta, 113. 
Tirikanimalai (Berry a ammomlla) , 27. 
Tirupati, former taluk of, 3 ; plundered 
by the Mahrattas, 66 ; fighting at, 72 ; 
threatened by the poligars, 103 ; festi- 
val at, in honour of Gangamma, 187. 
Tirupati hills, geological formation of, 14. 
Tiruppac’chfir, 85. 

Tiruvalam, old taluk of, 2 ; merged in 
Walaja and Gudiyattam, 3. 
Tiruvannamalai, Hyder’s defeat at, 77. 
Tiruvattfir, old taluk of, 3 ; merged in 
Wandiwash and Arcot, 3; transferred 
from South Arcot, 125. 

Tirwa, 286. 

Tirwa jasfci, 286. 

Tirwa kammi, 286. 

Tirwapat (see Tirwapattu). 

Tirwapattu, 286. 

Tobacco, 275. 

Togata, caste, 230. 

Tolagari, caste, 219. 

Tondamandalam, 38. 

Tors, 13. 

T<5ti, 286 ; duties of, 116. 

Tottakkal, 117, 287. 

Tottakkal or garden lands, treatment of, 
at the paimash, 123 ; treatment of, 
prior to and at settlement, 171. 
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Town duties, 183 ; found to work ill, 184 j 
abolished m 2306, 184; rc-imposcd in 
1808, 184; ro-imposod in 1822 on cer- 
tain goods, 184; finally abolished in 
1844, 184. 

Trap dykes, 18. ■ 

Trees, list of, 25 ; scientific names of, al- 
phabetically arranged, 25 $ uses of, 25. 

Tsakala, caste, 237, 

Tuccavi (see Takavi). 

Tuckia Sahib, ‘Governor of W andiwash, 
51, 01 j attacked by Major Lawrence, 
62, 

Tuki (Har&wickia binata), 30. 

Tukki (Diospyros ebenuin), 28. 

Tukki (Diospyros melanoxylon), 28. 

Tukkudi, 287 1 

Tumba, poligar of, attacks Captain Nut- 
tall, 100 ; his forts demolished, 102 ; his 
submission, 105. 

Tnmbi (Diospyros chloroxylon), 28. 

Tnmbi (Diospyros oordifolia), 28. 

Tumbi (Diospyros ebenuin), 28. 

Tnmbi (Diospyros melanoxylon), 28. 

Tumma (Acacia ferruginea), 25. 

Tundu varam, 116, 287. 

Turinji (Albizzia arnara), 26. 

Turmeric, 276. 


V 

tjdaga (Alanginm lamarkii), 25. 

Ulavai, a fish, 36. 

Ulkudi, 116, 287. 

Umdat-ul-Cmara, son of Muhammad Ali, 
97. 

IJppara, caste, 246. 

Upper Gon&wana rocks, 9 ; detailed de- 
scription of, 15. 
fframrrias, 186. 

U sirika (Emblica officinalis) , 29. 

Usxrika (Phyllanthus embliea), 31. 


V 

Va&agalais, 190. 

Vartatarai (Dichrostachys cmerea), 28. 
Vadayvalli (Acacia farnesiana), 25. 
Vagiriv5lu, caste, '240. : 

Yaishnavites, 189. 

Vakalainama, 287. 

V&laga, a fish, 36. 

Yalai, a fish, 36. ^ 

Valavadi, 172, 287. 

Vaklav&r, battle of, 55. 

Yalluvan, caste, 199. 

Vaniyau, caste, 231. 

Yannan, caste, 237.' : 

Yanniyan, caste, 236. 

Varal, a fish, 36. ■ 

Yaragu, 269. 

V&tam, 287. 

V arapatfcu, 117, 287. -k ;; 

Vartan a, 2-87. 

Yartane (see Vartana), 
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Yavili (Vitex negundo), 34. 

■ Yddaxi, cast©, 284. 

' Yedavalli (Vachella farvesiana), 34. 

Vegi or Ydgi (Pterooarpus marsupium), 
82. 

Yelaga (Feronia elophantum), 29. 

Yelarna, caste, 216. 

Yel&ngu, a fish, 86. 

Yellai kungiliyam (V&tei-ia indica), 84* 

Yella Kadambu (Nauelea cadamba), 81. 

Ye Ilal a, caste, 209. 

Yella maim dam (Tcrminalia arjuna), 88* 

Yella noo’chi (Vitex negundo), 34. 

Yella pappai (Ficus bon jam in a), 29. 

Yella pattali (Sterculia urens), 83. 

Vellore, siege of, by the English, 74 ; be- 
sieged again, 87 ; the mutiny at, 106 
and 289-292 $ alarm of 1869 at, 113. 

Vellore, taluk, transferred, from South 
Aroot, 125. 

Vel-v&l (Acacia ferruginea), 25. 

Vel-vel (Acacia lencophloea), 25. 

Vembu (Azadirachta indica), 26. 

V6agai (Pterooarpus marsupiuru), 32. 

Venkaji, half-brother of Sivaji, 45. 

Venkatagirikdta. Colonel CampbeH occu- 
pies the fort of, 78. 

Yenkatagiri zeminddri, once in North 
Arcot, 2 5 transferred to Nellore, 2, 
125. 

Vent5kku (Lagerstrcezma microcarpa), 
30. 

Vdpa (Azadirachta Sndioa), 26, 

Yeppalai (Wrightia antidy sent erica), 34. 

Vettiyan, 287. 

Yidi (Cordia myxa), 28, 

Vidyaranya, 40; assessment on land fixed 
by, 118. 

Yijayanagar dynasty, 40 ; its constant 
wars with the Muhammadans, 41 ; its 
greatness, 41 ; its defeat, 42. 

Vila (Feronia elephancum), 29. 

Village oess, imposed on all landholders 
by Act IY of 1893, 174 ; rate of, 174. 

Village community, the, 116. 

Village goddesses, the, 186 ; priests in the 
temples of, 186 ; worship of, 187 ; sacri- 
ficial offerings to, 187. 

Village rents, early British settlements 
of, 118 j revival of, 132 ; Mr. Grseme’s 
opposition to, 133 ; the evils of, 133 ; 
Mr. Graeme's views overruled by the 
Board and Government, 184. 

Village servants, formerly remunerated 
by meras and maniams, 172 ; objections 
raised to this mode of remunerating, 
173 ; in&ms of, resumed, 173 ; in&ms of, 
restored, 173 ; inAms of, enfranchised, 
174; paid out of the village service 
fund, 174. 

Village service fund, formation of the, 
174. 

Villages, classification of, at settlement, 
155. 

Vilvam (JUgle marmelos), 25. 

Visisht&dvaiiam, a system of philosophy, 
190. 
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Vriddakshiratiadi, river, 7, 22. 
Vulnsu, a fish, 36. 


W 

WahibCa, 101. ; at Vellore, 113. 

Walaja, a title conferred on Muhammad 
A h, 75 j (se e >1 uhammad AH) . 

Waudiwatshj si ego of, by Major Lawrence, 
hi ; unsuccessful assault of, 07 ; mutiny 
among the garrison of, 07 ; taken by 
Mjvjor Broroton, 68 j battle of, r>8 . 
Lieutenant Flint’s defence " of, 82 • 
second relief of, by Eyre Coobo, 91; 

Water-lifts, 259. V;; : .:,4 

Weather, proverbs regarding, 255. 

Webb, Mr., member of the poligar com- 
mission, 103. 

Wells, lands under, assessment of, at the 
Pjumash, 123 j regarded as the property 
of Government at the time of the survey 
of 1805 y 170; lands under, assessment 
°f» the southern and northern divi- 
sions, prior to settlement, 170; lands 
under, treated as dry lands at settle- 
ment, 17 L 

Winds, 8. 

Woddi (Spathodea rheedii), 33. 

Wodeaha (Amanoa colli na), 28. 

Wodugu (Amanoa collina), 28, 


Y&dava, caste, 220, 

Yadava kings, 39 ; their probable identity 
with the Kurambas, 39, 

Yan&tfi, a tribe, 249-251. 

Yanmia (see Yeomiah). 

Yedaragunta, poligar of, rebels, 101 ; re- 
fuses to sign agreement, 104 ; captured 
and hanged, 105, 

Y^kabhdgam, 1 18 ; (see Ekabhdgam), 
Yellamaddi (Conocarpus lafcifolia), 28. 
Yellituru ( Dichrostacbys cinrea), 28. 
Yeomiah, 287. 

Yeomiahdar, 287. 

Ydrip&c’chi, 287. 

Yerra g6va (Psidium pomiferum), 32. 
Y r erukku, 275. 

Yetti (Strychnos nux vomica), 33, 


25 

Zemind&ris: Venkatagiri and Said&ptir, 
transferred to Nellore, 125 ; Kalahasti, 
175; Karvetnagar, 175 Pungandr, 
176 ; Kangundi, 178 ; Ami, 179. 

Zulfikar Khin, appointed Subahdl<r of the 
Deccan, 47 ; his nomination of DMd 
Khan as deputy, 47. 




